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HE SE Thoughts concerning Education, 
T which now come. Abraad into the World, 
do of Right belong to Tout, being written ſeveral 
Tears ſince for 105 Sake; and ale no other than 
-| what Tou have already by Tou in my Letters, 1 
bave ſo little vary d any Thing, but only the Or- 
der of what was ſent you at different Times, and 
on las Occaſions, that the Reader will eaſil 
find, in the Familiarity and Faſhion of the Stils, 
that they were rather the private Converſation of 
two Friends, than a Diſcourſe deſgu d for pub- 
The Importunity of Friends, is the common Apo- 
logy for Publications Men are afraid to'own them- 
ſelves forward to. But Ion know I can truly ſay, 
that if ſome, who having beard of theſe Papers 
of mine, had nat preſs d tn ſee them, and after- 
wards to haue them printed, they had loin dor- 
mant ſtill in that Privacy they were defign'd for. 
But thoſe, whoſe Fudgment I defer much to, tel- 
ling me, that they wore perſwaded. that this rough 
Draught of mine might be of [me Uſe, if made 
more publick, touch d upon what will always be 

very prevalent with me : For I think it ever 
\ & > | A 2 | Max's 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Man's indiſpenſible Duty, to do all the Seruice he 
dan to his Country; and I ſee not what Difference 
be puts between himſelf and his Cattel, who lives 
without that Thought. This Subject is of ſo great 
Concerument, and a right Way of Education is 
of ſo general Advantage, that did I find my Abi- 
lities anſwer my Wiſhes, I ſhonld not haue needed 
Exhortatious or Importunities from others. Huw- 
ever, the Meanneſs of theſe Papers, and my juſt 
Diftruſt of them, ſhall not keep me, by the Shame 
of doing ſo little, from contributing my Mite, 
when there 1s no more requir d of me, than my 
throwing it into the publick Receptacle. And if 
there be any more of their Size and Notions, who 
Tik'd them ſo well, that they thought them wort) 
printing, I may flatter my ſelf they will not be 
loſt Labour to every Body. . 
Iny ſelf baue heen conſulted of late by fo ma- 
my, who profeſs themſelves at a Lofs hom to breed 
their Children, and the early Corruption of Touth 
zs now become ſo general a Complaint, that he 
cannot be thought wholly inpertinent, who brings 
the Conſideration of this Matter on the Stage, and 
offers ſomething, if it be but to excite others, or 
afford Matter of Correction: For Errors in E- 
ducation ſhould be leſs iudulg'd than any. Theſe, 
lie Faults in the firſt Concoction, that are never 
mended in the ſecond or third, carry their after- 
wards incorrigible Taint with them, thro' all the 
Parts and Stations of Life. | 
I am fo far from being conceited of any Thing 
I have here offer'd, that I ſhould not be Joy e- 
ven for Tour Sake, if ſome one abler and 2 
or 


put into (that which every o 
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for ſuch aTaſe, would in a juſt Treatiſe of Edu- 


cation, ſuited to our Engliſh Gentry, reify the 
Miftakes I have made in this, it being much more 


Fought to be ſolli- 


daſireable to me, that young en ſhould be 


citous about) the beſt Way of being form'd and 
inſtructed, than that my Opinion ſhould be re- 
ceiv'd concerning it. Jon will however, in the 
mean Time, bear me Witneſs, that the Method 
here propos d, bas had no ordinary Effects upon a 
Gentleman s Son it was not deſign'd for. I will 
not ſay the gond Temper of the Child did not ve- 


ry much contribute to it, but this I think Ion and 


the Parents are ſatisfyd of, that a contrary U. 


ſage, according to the ordinary diſciplining of 


Children, would not have mended that Temper, 
nor have brought him to be in Love with bis Book, 
to take a Pleaſure in Learning, and to deſire, as 
be does, to be taught more, than thoſe about him 
think fit always to teach him. 

But my Buſineſs is not to recommend this Trea- 
tiſe to Jou, whoſe Opinion of it I know already; 
nor it to the World, either by your Opinion or Pa- 
tronage. The well educating of their Children, 
is {o much the Duty and Concern of Parents, and 
the I clfare and Proſperity of the Nation ſo much 
depends ou it, that I would have every ons lay it 


ſenouſly to Heart; and after having well examin'd 


and diſtinguiſh d what Fancy, Cuſtom, or Reaſon 
adviſes in the Caſe, ſet his helping Hand to pro- 
mots every where that Way of training up Touth, 
with Regard to their ſeveral Canditions, which 
is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and likelieft to produce ver- 
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tnous, uſeful, and able Men in their diſtind Cal- 
ings, tho' that moſt to be taken Care of, is, the 
Gentleman's Calling, For if thoſe of that Rank 
are by their Education once ſet right, they will 

quickly bring all the reſt into Order. = 
J know not whether I haue done more than 
Hewn my good Wiſhes towards it in this ſhort Diſ- 
courſe; ſuch as it is, the World now has it; and 
if there be any Thing in it worth their Accep- 
tance, they owe their Thanks to Jon for it, My 
Affection to Don gave the firft Riſe to it, and I 
am pleas'd, that I can leave to Poſterity this Mark 
of the Friendſhip has been between us. For I 
210 greater Plaſure in this Life, nor a bet- 
ter Remembrance to be left behind one, than a 
long contiuu d Friendſhip with an honeſt, uſeful, 
and worthy Man, and Lover of his Country, I 


am, | 
8 IR, 
Tour moſt humble, 
March 7. 
1690. AND 


Moſt faithful Servant, 


FO HN. LOCKE. - 
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so 
THOUHGTS 

Concerning 
EDUCATION. 


U. 1. \ Sound Mind in a ſound Body, 


is a ſhort, but full Deſcripti- 
on of a happy State in this 
World. He that has theſe two, has little 
more to wiſh for; and he that wants ei- 
ther of them, will be but little the better 
for any Thing elſe. Mens Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, is moſt part of their own making, 
He, whoſe Mind directs not wiſely, will 
never take the right Way ; and he, whoſe 
Body is crazy and feeble, will never be a- 
ble to advance in it. I confeſs, there are 
ſome Mens Conſtitutions of Body and Mind 
{o vigorous, and well fram'd by Nature, 
that they need not much Aſſiſtance from 
others, but by the Strength of their natu- 
ral Genius, they are from their Cradles 
carry'd towards what is excellent; and by 
the Priviledge of their happy Cohſtituti- 
ons, areable to do Wonders. Bnt Examples 
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2 Of EDUCATION. 
of this Kind, are but few, and I think I 
may ſay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
nine Parts of ten are what they are, good 
or evil, uſeful or not, by their Education, 
*Tis that which makes the great Difference 
in Mankind. The little, or almoſt inſen- 
ſible Impreſſions on our tender Infancies, 
have very important and laſting Conſe- 
quences: And there tis, as in the Foun- 
tains of ſome Rivers, where a gentle Appli- 
cation of the Hand turns the flexible Wa- 
ters into Channels, that make them take 
quite contrary Courſes; and by this little 
Direction given them at firſt in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laſt, at very remote and diſtant Pla- 
F. 2. I imagin the Minds of Children as 
eaſily curn'd this or that way, as Water it 
ſelf; and though this be the principal Part, 
and our main Care ſhonld be about the In- 
lide, yet the Clay Cottage is not to be neg- 
lected. Iſhall therefore begin with the Caſe, 
: and conſider firſt the Health of 
Health, the Body, as that which perhaps 
<4 you may rather expect from that 
Study I have been thought more peculiarly 
to have apply d my ſelf to; and that alſo 
which will be ſooneſt diſpatch'd, as lying, af 
I gueſs not amiſs, in a very little Compals. 
d. 3. How neceſſary Health is to our Bu- 
ſineſs and Happineſs; and how requiſite a 
ſtrong Conſtitution, able to endure Hard- 


ſhips 
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ſhips and Fatigue, is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World, is too obvious to 
need any Proof. Ty . | 

S. 4. The Conſideration I ſhall here have 
of Health, ſhall-be, not what a Phyſician 
ought to do with a ſick or crazy Child, 
but what the Parents, without the Help of 
Phyſick, ſhould do for the Preſervation and. 
Improvement of an healthy, or at leaſt not fick- 
ly Conſtitution in their Children: And this 
3 might be all diſpatch'd in this one 
hort Rule, viz. That Gentlemen ſhould 
uſe their Children as the honeſt Farmers 
and ſubſtantial Yeomen do theirs. But be- 
cauſe the Mothers poſſibly may think this 
a little too hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, 
I ſhall explain my ſelf more particularly; 
only laying down this as a general and 
certain Obſervation for the Women to con- 
ſider, viz, That moſt Childrens 
Conſtitutions are either ſpoiFd, Tender- 
or at leaſt harm'd, by Cockerang veſs. 
and Tenderneſs. | 

FS. 5. The firſt Thing to be taken Care of, 
is, That Children be not too warm- 

ly clad or cover'd, Winter or Sum- Vun. 
mer, The Face, when we are born. 
is no leſs tender than any other Part of the 
Body. Tis Uſe alone hardens it, and makes 
it more able to cndure the Cold. And there- 
fore the Scythian Philoſopher gave a very ſig- 
nificant Anſwer to the Athenian, who won- 
der'd how he conld go naked in Froft and 


9a 5 | Snow. 
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Snow. How, ſaid the Scythian, can you en- 
dure your Face expos'd to the ſharp Winter Air? 
M Face is us d toit, ſaid the Atheman. Think 
| me all Face, reply'd the Scythian. Our Bo- 
dies will endure any Thing, that from the 
Beginning they are accuſtom d to. 

An eminent Inſtance of this, though in 
the contrary Exceſs of Heat, being to our 
preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew what Uſe can do, 
I ſhall fet down in the Author's Words, as 

I meet with it in a late ingenious 


| J Nove Voyage. T © The Heats, ſays he, 
| 5 45 : a c axe more violent in Malta, than 


| 4 « o in any Part of E They 
| . exceed thoſe of Rome it Calf wo. 
| are perfectly ſtifling; and ſo much the 
* more, becauſe there are ſeldom any cool- 
ing Breezes here. This makes the com- 
mon People as black as Gypſies: But yet 
| the Peaſants defy the Sun; they work on 
[ s in the hotteſt Part of the Day, without 
* Intermithon, or ſheltering themſelves from 

* his ſcorching Rays. This has convinc'd 

| me, that Nature can bring it ſelf to ma- 

* ny Things which ſeem impoſſible, provi- 

1 * ded we accuſtom our ſelves from our In- 
; * fancy. The Malteſes do ſo, who harden 
* the Bodies of their Children, and recon- 

*cile them to the Heat, by making them 

* oo ſtark naked, without Shirt, Drawers, 

* or any Thing on their Heads, from their 

** Cradles, till they are ten Years old. 


Give 
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Give me Leave therefore to adviſe you, 
not to fence too carefully againſt the Cold 
of this our Climate. There are thoſe in Eng- 
land, who wear the ſame Cloths Winter . 
Summer, and that without any Inconvent- 
ence, or more Senſe of Cold than others find. 
But if the Mother will needs have an Allow- 
ance for Froſt and Snow, for fear of Harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenſure, be ſure 
let not his Winter-Clothing be too warm : 
And amongſt other Things, remember, that 
when Nature has ſo well cover'd his Head 
with Hair, and ſtrengthen'd it with a Year 
or two's Age, that he can run about by 
Day without a Cap, it is beſt that by Night 


a Child ſnould alſo lie without one, there 
being nothing that more expoſes to Head- 
ach, Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and ſeveral 
other Diſcaſes, than keeping the Head warm. 


F. 6. I have ſaid He here, becauſe the 
principal Aim of- my Diſcourſe, is, how a 
young Gentleman ſhould be brought: up from 
his Infancy, which, in all Things, will not 
ſo perfectly ſuit the Education of Daughters; 
though where the Difference of Sex requires 
different Treatment, twill be no hard Mat- 
to diſtinguiſh, 

. 7. I wauld alſo adviſe his 


Feet to be wajh'd every Day in cold Fer. 


Water, and to have his Shoes ſo 
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thin, that they might leak and let in Water, | 
whendver he comes near it. Here, I fear, ; | 


mall have the Miſtreſs and Maids too a- 


A's gainſt 
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gainſt me. One will think it too filthy, and 
the other perhaps too much Pains to make 
clean his Stockings. But yet Truth will 
have it, that his Health is much more worth, 
| than all ſuch Conſiderations, and ten times 
\j -as much more. And he that conſiders how 
miſchievous and mortal a Thing taking 
Miet in the Feet is, to thoſe who have been 
pred nicely, will with he had, with the poor 
Peoples Children, gone bare: foot, who, by 
that Means, come to be fo reconcil'd by Cu- 
Nom to Wet in their Feet, that they take no 
more Cold or Harm by it, than if they were 
wet in their Hands. And what is it, I pray, 
that makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, but only Cu- 
Ttom ? I doubt not, but if a Man from his 
Cradle had been always us'd to go bare- 
; Foot, whilſt his Hands were conſtantly wrapt 
| up in warm Mittins, and cover'd with Hand- 
hoes, as the Dutch call Gloves ; I doubt not, 
| I fay, but ſuch a Cuſtom would make ta- 
King Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him, 
as now taking Wet in their Feet is to a great 
many others. The Way to prevent this, is, 
to have his Shoes made ſo as to leak Water, 
and his Feet waſh'd conſtantly every Day 
in cold Water. It is recommendable for its 
Cleanlineſs; but that which I aim at in it, 
is Health; and therefore I limit it not pre- 
ciſely to any Time of the Day. I have 
known it us'd every Night with very good 
Succeſs, and that all the Winter, gs 
the 
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the omitting it ſo much as one Night in 
extream cold Weather; when thick Ke co- 
ver'd the Water, the Child bath'd his Legs 
and Feet in it, though he was of an Age 
not big enough to rub and wipe them him- 
ſelt, and when he began this Cuſtom, was 
puling and very tender. But the great End 

ing to harden thoſe Parts by a frequerit 
and familiar Uſe of cold Water, and there- 
by to prevent the Miſchiefs that uſually at- 
tend accidental taking Wet in the Feet in 
thoſe who are bred otherwiſe, I think it may _ 
be left to the Prudence and Convenience of 
the Parents, to chuſe either Night or Morn- 
ing. The Time I deem indifferent, ſo the 
Thing be effectually done. The Health 
and Hardineſs procur'd by it, would be a 
good Purchaſe at a much dearer Rate. To 
which, if I add the preventing of Corns, 
that to ſome Men would be a very valuable 
Conſideration, But begin firſt in the Spring 
with luke-warm, and 10 colder and colder 
every Time, *till in a few Days, you come 
to perfectly cold Water, and then continue 
it ſo Winter and Summer. For it is to be 
obſerv'd in this, as in all other - 
Alterations from our ordinary Way 4 TA”: 
of Living, the Changes muſt be 
made by gentle and inſenſible Degrees; ant 
ſo we may bring our Bodies to any Thing, 
without Pain, an1 without Danger. | 
How fond Mothers are like to receive this 
Doctrine, is not hard to foreſee, What can 
at 
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it be leſs, than to murder their tender Babes, 
to uſe them thus? What! put their Feet in 
cold Water in Froſt and Snow, when all 
one can do, is little enough to keep them 
warm? A little to remove their Fears by 
Examples, without which the plaineſt Rea- 
ſon is ſeldom hearken'd to, Seneca tells us 
of himſelf, Ep. 53 and 83. that he us'd to 


bathe himſelf in cold Spring Water in the 


midſt of Winter. This, if he had not thought 
it not only tolerable, but healthy too, he 
would ſcarce have done, in an exuberant 
Fortune, that could well have born the Ex- 
pence of a warm Bath, and in an Age (for. 
he was then old) that would have excus'd 
greater Indulgence. If we think his ſtoi- 
cal Principles led him to this Severity, let 
it be ſo, that this Sect reconcil'd cold Wa- 
ter to his Sufferance. What made it agreea- 
ble to his Health? For that was not im- 
pair'd by; this hard Uſage. But what ſhall 


we ſay to Horace, who warm'd not himſelf 
with the Reputation of any Sec, and leaft 


of all affected ſtoical Auſterities ? Yet he aſ- 
fares us, he was wont in the Winter-Seaſon 
to bathe himſelf in cold Water. But per- 
haps Ttaly will be thought. much warmer 
than England, and the Chillneſs of their Wa- 
ters not to come near ours in Winter. If 
the Rivers of Itah are warmer, thoſe. of 
Germany-and Poland are much colder, than 
any in this our Country; and yet in theſe, 


the Fews, both Men and Women, bathe all 
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over, at all Seaſons of the Year, without a- 
ny Prejudice to their Health. And every 
one is not apt to believe it is Miracle, or a- 
ny peculiar Virtue: of St. Winifred's Vell, 
that makes the cold Waters of that famous 
Spring do no Harm to the tender Bodies that 
bathe in it. Every one is now full of the 
Miracles done by cold Baths on decay'd and 
weak Conſtitutions, for the Recovery of 
Health and Strength, -and therefore they 
cannot be impraQucable or intollerable for 
the improving and hardening the Bodies of 
thoſe who are in better Circumſtances, 

If theſe Examples of grown Men, be not 
thought yet to reach the Caſe of Children, 
but that they may be judg'd. ſtill to be too 
tender, and unable to bear ſuch Uſage, let 
them examine what the Germans of old, and 
the Iriſb now do to them, and they will find, 
that Infants too, as tender asthey are thought, 
may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of their Feet, but of their whole 
Bodies, in cold Water. And there are at 
this Day, Ladies in the High- lands of Scot- 
land, who uſe this Diſcipline to their Chil- 
dren in the midſt of Winter, and find, that 
cold Water does them no Harm, even-when 
there 1s Ice init. | 

Sd. 8. I-ſhall not need here to * 
mention Swimming, when he is of Swinming. 
an Age able to learn, and has a- 
ny one to teach him. is that ſaves ma- 


ny a Man's Lite; and the Romans thought 
it 
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it ſo neceſſary, that they rank'd it with 
Letters; and it was the common Phraſe to 
mark one ill-educated, and good for no- 
thing, that he had neither learnt to read 
nor to ſwim. Nec literas didicit nec natare. 
But beſides the gaining a Skill which may 
ſerve him at need, the Advantages to Health, 
by often bathing in cold Water, during the 
Heat of Summer, are fo many, that I think 
nothing need to be ſaid to encourage it, 
provided this one Caution be us d, That he 
never go into the Water, when Exerciſe has 
at all warm'd him, or left any Emot ion in 
his Blood or Pulſe. LS] 2 
FC. 9. Another Thing that is of great Ad- 
vantage to every One's Health, but eſpeci- 
| ally Childrens, 1s, to be muchin 


Ar. the open Air, and very little as 


— 
——— 


may be by the Fire, even in Win- 

ter. By this he will accuſtom himſelf alſo 
to Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain; all 
Which, if a Man's Body will not endure, 
it will ſerve him to very little Purpoſe in 
this World; and when he is grown up, it is 
too late to begin to uſe him to it. It muſt 
be got early, and by Degrees. Thus the 
Body may be brought to bear almoſt any 
Thing. If I ſhoald adviſe him to play in 
the Wind and the Sun without a Hat, I donbt 
whether it could be born. There would a 
thouſand Objections be made againſt it, 
which at laſt would amount to no more in 
Truth, than being Sun burnt. And if my 


young 


* 
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young Maſter be to be kept always in the 
Shade, and never expos d to the Sun and 
Wind, for fear of his Complexion, it may | 
be a good Way to make him a Beau, but not 
a Man of Buſineſs. And altho' greater Re- 
gard be to be had to Beauty in the Daughters, 
yet I will take the Liberty to ſay, that the 
more they are in the Air, without Prejudice 
to their Faces, the ſtronger and healthier 
they will be; and the nearer they come to 
the Hardſhips of their Brothers in their Edu- 
cation, the greater Advantage will they re- 
ceive from it all the remaining Part of their 
Lives. 15 | 
FS. 10. Playing in the open Air, has but 
this one Danger in it, that I know; and that 
is, that when he is hot with running up and 
down, he ſhould ſit or lie down on the cold 
or moiſt Earth. This I grant, and 0 
ing cold Drink, when they are hot with La · 
bour or Exerciſe, brings more People to the 

Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, and 
other Diſeaſes, than any Thing I know. 
Theſe Miſchiefs are eaſily enough prevented 
whilſt he is little, being then ſeldom out of 
Sight. And if, during his Child-hood, he 
be conſtantly and rigorouſly kept from ſit- 
ting on the Ground, or drinking any cold 
Liquour, whilſt he is hot, the Cuſtom of 
torbearing grown into Habit, will | 
help much to preſerve him, when Habits. 
he is no longer under his Maid's 

or Tutor's Eye, This is all I think can be 


done 
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done in the Caſe: For, as Years increaſe, 
Liberty muſt come with them; and in a 


great many Things he muſt be truſted to his 


own Conduct, fince they cannot always be 


put into his 6Wn Mind by good Principles, 


and eſtabliſh'd Habits, which is the beſt and 


ſureſt, and therefore moſt to be taken Care 


of. For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, 


never ſo often inculcated, you are not to ex- 


pect any Thing either in this, or any other 
Caſe, farther than Practice has eftabliſh'd 
them into Habits. _ > 


F. 11, One Thing the Mention of the Girls 


brings into my Mind, which muſt not be 

forgot; and that is, that your 
Clotbs. Son's Cloths be never made rait, e- 
ipecially about the Breaſt, Let 
Nature have Scope to faſhion the Body as 
ſhe thinks beſt. She works of her ſelf a great 
deal better and exacter, than we can direct 
her. And if Women were themſelves to frame 
the Bodies of their Children in their Wombs, 
as they often endeavour to mend their Shapes 
when they are out, we ſhould as certainly 
have no perfect Children born, as we have 
few well-thap'd that are ſtrait- lac d, or much 
tamper'd with. This Conſideration ſhould 
methinks keep buſy People (I will not ſay 
ignorant Nurſes and Bodice-makers) from 


medling in a Matter they underſtand not; | 


and they ſhould be afraid to put Nature out 
of her Way in faſhioning the Parts, 1 
| they 
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they know not how the leaſt and meaneſt is 
made. And yet I have ſeen ſo many In- 
ſtances of Children receiving great Harm 
from ſt rait · lacing, that I cannot but conclude 
there are other Creatures, as well as Mon- 
keys, who little wiſer than they, deſtroy 
their young Ones by ſenſeleſs Fondneſs , 
and too much embracing. | 
$. 12. Narrow Breaſts, ſhort and ſtink- 
ing Breath, ill Lungs, and Crookednels, are 
the natural and almoſt conſtant Effects of 
bard Bodice, and Cloths that pinch. 'Thatway 
of making ſlender Waſtes and fine Shapes, 
ſerves but the more effectually to ſpoil them, 
Nor can there indeed but be Diſproportion 
in the Parts, when the. Nouriſhment pre- 
par'd in the ſeveral Offices of the Body, can- 
not be diſtributed as Nature deſigns. And \ 
therefore, what Wonder 1s it, at it being 
laid where it can, on ſome Part not ſo brac'd, 
it often makes a Shoulder or a Hip higher 
or bigger than its juſt Proportion? Tis ge- 
nerally known, that the Women of China, 
(imagining I know not what kind of Beau- 
ty in it) by bracing and binding them hard 
from their Infancy, have very little Feet. 
I ſaw lately a Pair of China Shoes, which I 
was told were for a grown Woman: They 
were ſo exceedingly diſproportion'd to the 
Feet of one of the ſame Age amongſt us, 
that they would ſcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little Girls. Beſides this, t is 
obſerv'd, that their Women are alſo very 


little, 


— 
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little, and ſhort-liv'd ;. whereas the Men are 


of the ordinary Stature of other-Men, and 
live. to a proportionable Age. Theſe De- 
fects in the Female Sex in that Country, are 
by ſome imputed to the unreaſonable bind- 
ing of their Feet, whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood is hinder'd, and the Growth 
and Health of the whole Body ſuffers. And 
how often do we ſee, that ſome ſinall Part 
of the Foot being injur'd by a Wrench or a 
Blow, the whole Leg or Thigh thereby loſe 
their Strength and Nouriſhment, and dwin- 
dle away? How much greater Inconvenien- 


cies may we expect, when the Thorax, where- 


in 1s plac'd the Heart and Seat of Life, is 


unnaturally compreſs'd, and hinder'd from 


Its due Expanſion? RE 25 

. 13. As for his Diet, it ought 
Diet, to be very plain and Far e and 
| if I might adviſe, Fleſh ſhoule 
forborn as long as he is in Coats, or at leaſt 
till he is two or three Years old. But what- 
ever Advantage this may be to his preſent 
and future Health and Strength, I fear it 
will hardly be conſented to by Parents, miſ- 


lead by the Cuſtom of eating too much 


Fleſh themſelves, who will be apt to think 


their Children, as they do themſelves, in 


Danger to be ſtarv'd, if they have not Fleſh 
at leaſt twice a Day. This Iam ſure, Chil- 
dren would breed their Teeth with much 
leſs Danger, be freer from Diſeaſes whillt 
they were little, and lay the Foundations 


ould be 


of 
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of an healthy and ſtrong Conſtitution much 
ſurer, if they were not cram'd ſo much as 
they are by fond Mothers and fooliſh Ser- 
vants, and were kept wholly from Fleſh, 
the firſt three or four Years of their Lives. 
But if my young Maſter muſt needs have 
Fleſh, let it be but once a Day, and of one 
Sort at a Meal. Plain Beef, Mutton, Veal, 
c. without other Sauce than Hunger, 1s 
beſt; and great Care ſnould be us'd, that 
he eat Bread plentifully, both alone and 
with every Thing elſe; and whatever he eats 
that is ſolid, make him chew it well. We 
Engliſh are often negligent herein; from 
whence follow Indigeſtion, and other great 
Inconveniencies. 
FC. 14. For Breakfaft and Supper, Milk, 
Milk-Pottage , Vater-Gruel, Flummery , and 
twenty other Things, that we are wont to 
make in Exgland, are very fit for Children; 
only, in all theſe, let Care be taken that 
bin be plain, and without much Mixture, 
and very ſparingly ſeaſon d with Sugar, or 
rather none at all; eſpecially all Spice, and 
other Things that may heat the Blood, are 
carefully to be avoided. Be ſparing alſo of 
Salt in the ſeaſoning of all his Victuals, and 
uſe him not to high-ſeaſon'd Meats. Our 
Palates grow into a Reliſh, and liking of 
the Seaſoning and Cookery, which by Cu- 
ſtom they are ſet to, and an over-much Uſe 
of Salt; beſides that, it occaſions Thirſt, 
and over- much Drinking has other ill Effects. 
= upon 
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good Piece of well-made, and well-bak d 
rown Bread, ſometimes with, and ſometimes 


without Butter or Cheeſe, would be often the 


beſt Breakfaſt for my young Maſter. I am 
ſure tis as wholſome, and will make him as 
ſtrong a Man as greater Delicacies; and if 
he be us'd to it, it will be as pleaſant to 
Him, If he at any Time calls for Victuals 
between Meals, uſe him to nothing but dry 
Bread, If he be hungry more than wanton, 
Bread alone will down; and if he be not 
hungry, tis not fit he ſhould eat. By this 
you will obtain two good Effects, 1. That 
by Cuſtom he will come to be in Love with 
Bread; for, as 1 ſaid, our Palates and Sto- 
machs too are pleas'd with the Things we 
are us'd to. Another Good you will gain 
hereby, is, That you will not teach him to 
eat more nor oftner than Nature requires. 
I do not think that all Peoples Appetites 
are Alike; ſome have naturally ſtronger, 
And fome weaker Stomachs. But this I 


think, that many are made Gormands and 
_ Gluttons by Cuſtom, that were not ſo by 

Nature: And I ſee in ſome Countries, Men 
as luſty and ſtrong, that eat but two Meals 
-a Day, as others that have ſet their Sto- 
machs by a conſtant Uſage like Larums, to 
call on them for four or five. The Romans 


uſually faſted 'till Supper, the only ſet Meal, 


even of thoſe who eat more than once a Day; 


* and thoſe who us d Breaktalts, as ſome did 


at 
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at eight, ſome at ten, others at twelve, of 


the Clock, and ſome later, neither eat Fleſh, 


nor had any Thing made ready for them. 


Auguſtus, when the greateſt Monarch on the 


Earth, tells us, he took a Bit of dry Bread 
in his Chariot. And Seneca, in his 83d E- 

iſtle, giving an Account how he manag d 
bimſel even when he was old, and his Age 
permitted Indulgence, ſays, That he us d 
to eat a Piece of dry Bread for his Dinner, 
without the Formality of ſitting to it, tho 
his Eſtate would have as well pay d for a bet- 
ter Meal, (had Health requir'd it) as any 
Subject's in England, were it doubl'd. The 
Maſters of the World were bred up with this 


ſpare Diet; and the young Gentlemen of 


ome felt no want of Strength or Spirit, be- 
cauſe they eat but once a Day. Or if it 
happen'd by Chance, that any one could 
not faſt ſo long as till Supper, their only 
ſet Meal, he took nothing but a Bit of dry 
Bread, or at moſt a few Raiſins, or ſome 
ſuch ſlight Thing with it, to ſtay his Sto- 
inach. This Part of Temperance was found 
ſo neceſſary both for Health and Buſineſs, 
that the Cuſtom of only one Meal a Day 
held out againft that prevailing Luxury, 
which their Eaſtern Conqueſts and Spoils 
had brought in amongſt them; and thoſe 
who had given up their old frugal Eating, 
and made Feaſts, yet began them not till 
the Evening. And more than one ſet Meal 
a Day, was thought ſo monſterous, that it 
| WAS 


Was a Reproach as low down as Ceſar's Time, 
to make an Entertainment, or ſit down to a 
Full Table, *till towards Sun-ſet 3 and there- 
fore, if it would not be thought too ſevere, 
'T ſhould judge it moſt convenient, that my 
young Maſter ſhould have nothing but Bread 
too for Breakfuf, You cannot imagin of 
what Force Cuſtoms; and I ĩmpute a great 
Part of our Diſeaſes in England, to our eating 
too much Fle/h, and too little Bread. 

F. 15. As to his Meals, I ſhould 
think it beſt, that as much as Meals. 
it can be conveniently avoided, 
they ſhonld not be kept conſtantly to-an 
:Hour -; For when Cuſtom has fix'd his | 
Eating to certain ſtated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expect Victuals at the uſual Hour, 
and grow peeviſh if he paſſes it; either fret- 
ting it ſelf into a troubleſom Exceſs, or 
flagging into a downright Want of Appe- 
tite. Therefore I would have no Time kept 1 
conſtantly to for his Breakfaſt, Dinner, and | i! 
Supper, but rather vary'd almoſt every Day. | b. 
And if betwixt theſe, which I call Meals, he | o! 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls | at 
for it, good dry Bread. If any one think 
this too hard and ſparing a Diet for a Child, 
let them know, that a Child will never 
ſtarve nor dwindle for want of Nouriſh- 
ment, who, beſides Fleſh at Dinner, and 
Spoom meat, or ſome ſuch other Thing at 
Supper, may have good Bread and Beer as fo 
often as he has a Stomach : For thus, upon ſhe 
en ſecond Pi. 
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Of EDUCATION. 19 
ſecond Thoughts, I ſhould judge it beſt for 
Children to be order d. The Morning is 


generally deſign'd for Study, to which a full 
Stomach is but an ill Preparation. Dry 


Bread, though the beſt Nouriſhment, has 


the leaſt Temptation; and no Body would 
have a Child cramm'd at Breakfaſt, who has 
any Regard to his Mind or Body, and would 
not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor let 
any one think this unſuitable to one of E- 
ſtate and Condition. A Gentleman in any 
Age, ought to be ſo bred, as to be fitted to 
bear Arms, and be a Soldier. But he that 


in this, breeds his Son fo as if he defign'd 


him to ſleep over his Life 1n the Plenty and 
Eaſe of a tull Fortune he intends to leave 
him, little conſiders the Examples he his 
ſeen, or the Age he lives in. | 

S. 16. His Drink ſhould be on- 
ly ſmall Beer; and that too he Drink. 
ſhould never be ſuffer'd to have 
between Meals, but after he had eat a Piece 
of Bread. The Reaſons why I fay this, 
are theſe : | 

9. 17. 1. More Fevers and Surfeits are 
got Ly Peoples drinking when they are hot, 
than by any one Thing I know. There- 
fore, if by Play he be hot and dry, Bread 
will ill go down; and ſoit he cannot have 
Drink, but upon that Condition, he will be 
forc'd to forbear; for, if he be very hot, he 
ſhould by no Means drink; at leaſt a good 
Piece of Bread firſt to be eaten, will gain 
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20 OF EDUCATION. 
Time to warm the Beer Blood hot, which 


then he may drink ſafely. If he be very 


dry, it will go down ſo warm'd, and quench 
his Thirſt better ; and if hewill not drink 
it ſo warm'd, abſtaining will not hurt him, 
Beſides, this will teach him to forbear, 


which is an Habit of greateſt Uſe for Health 


of Body and Mind too, 

F. 18. 2. Not being permitted to drink 
without eating, will prevent the Cuſtom of 
having the Cup often at his Noſe; a dan-. 
ow Beginning, and Preparation to Good- 
rellow/hip. Men often bring habitual Hun- 
ger and Thirſt on themſelves by Cuſtom; 
And if you pleaſe to try, you may, though 
he be wean' d from it, bring him by Uſe to 
ſuch a Neceſſity again of Drinking in the 
Night, that he will not be able to {leep 
without it. It being the Lullaby us' d by 


Nurſes, to ſtill crying Children, I believe 
Mothers generally find ſome Difficulty to 


wean their Children from drinking in the 
Night, when they firſt take them Home. 
Believe it, Cuſtom prevails as much by Day 
as by Night ; and you may, it you pleaſe, 
bring any one to be thirſty every Hour. 


I once liv'd in a Houſe, where, to appeaſe 
a froward Child, they gave him Drink as 
often as he cry d; ſo that he was conſtantly. 
bibbing. And tho' he could not ſpeak; yet 
he drank more in twenty four Hours, than 1 
did. Try it when you pleaſe,” you may 
with ſmall, as well as with ſtrong: Beer, 


drink 
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drink your ſelf into a Drought. The great 


Thing to be minded in Educati- 

on, is, what Habits you ſettle; MHabite. 
and therefore 1n this, as all other 

Things, do not begin to make any Thing 
cuflomary, the Practice whereof you would 
not have continue, and increaſe. It is con- 


venient, for Health and Sobriety, to drink 


no more than natural Thirſt requires; and 
he that eats not, ſalt Meats, nor drinks 
firong Drink, will ſeldom thirſt between 
Meals, unleſs he has been accuſtom'd to ſuch 
unſeaſonable Drinking. 

L. 19. Above all, take great Care that he 
ſeldlom, if ever, taſte any Vine or 
ſtrong Drink. There is nothing OE 
ſo ordinarily. given "Children in : 
England, and nothing fo deſtructive to them. 
They ought never to drin any ffrong Liquor, 
but when they need it as a Cordial, and 
the Doctor preſcribes it. And in this Caſe 
it is, that Servants are moſt narrowly to be 
watch'd, and moſt ſeverely to be reprehen- 
ded, when they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean 
Sort of People, placing a great Part of their 
Happineſs in ſtrong Drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young Maſter, 
by offering him that which they love beſt 
themſelves: And finding themſelves made 
merry by it, they fooliſhly think *twill do 
the Child no Harm. This you are careful» 
ly to have your Eye upon, and reſtrain 
with all the Skill and Induſtry you can, 

2 there 


22 F EDUCATION. 
there being nothing that lays a ſurer Foun- 
dation of Miſchief, both to Body and Mind, 
than Childrens being us'd to ftrong Drink, 
eſpecially to drink in private with the Ser- 
vants. 
5 d. 20. Fruit makes one of the 
Fruit, moſt difficult Chapters in the Go- 

vernment of Health, eſpecially 

that of Children. Our firſt Parents ven- 

tur'd Paradiſe for it; and tis no Wonder 

our Children cannot ſtand the Temptation, 

tho” it coſt them their Health. The Regu- 
lation of this, cannot come under any one 

general Rule; for I am by no Means of 

their Mind, who would keep Children al - 
moſt wholly from Fruit, as.a Thing total- 

ly unwholſome for them: By which ſtrict 

Way, they make them but the mose rave- 

nous after it, and to eat good or bad, ripe 

or unripe, all that they can get, whenever 

they come at it. Melons, Peaches, molt Sorts 

of Plumbs, and all Sort of Grapes in Eng- 

land, I think Children ſhould be mholl kept 

from, as having a very tempting Taſte, in a 
very unwholſome Juice; ſo that, if it were 

poſſible, they ſhould never ſo much as ſee 

them, or know there were any ſuch Thing. 

But Straw-berries, Cherries, Guoſe-berries, or 

Currans, when through ripe, I think may be 

pretty ſafely allow'd them, and that with a 

very liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 

theſe Cautions: 1. Not after Meals, as we 

uſually do, when the Stomach 1s — 
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OF EDUCATION. 23 
full of other Food: But I think they ſhould 
be eaten rather before or between Meals, and 
Children ſhould have them for their Break- 
faſts. 2. Bread eaten with them. 3. Per- 
fectly ripe. If they are thus eaten, I ima- 
gine them rather conducing, than hurtful 
to our Health. Summer- Fruits, being ſuit- 
ed to the hot Seaſon of the Lear they come 
in, refreſh our Stomachs, languiſhing and 
fainting under it; and therefore I ſhould 
not be altogether ſo ſtrict in this Point, as 
ſome are to their Children; who being kept 
ſo very ſhort, inſtead of a moderate Quan- 
tity of well-choſen Fruit, which being al- 
low'd them, would content them, whenever 
they can get looſe, or bribe a Servant to ſup- 
ply them, ſatisfy their Longing with any 
Traſh they can get, and eat to a Surfeit. 
Apples and Fears too, which are through 
ripe, and have been gather'd ſome Time, I 
think may be ſafely eaten at any Time, and 
in pretty largeQuantities; eſpecially Apples, 
which never did any Body Hurt, that I have 
heard, after Ofober. | 
Fruits alſo dry'd without Sngar, I think 
very wholeſome. But Sweet-meats of all 
Kinds are to be avoided; which, whether 
they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, 
is not eaſy to tell. This J am ſure, it is one 
of the moſt inconvenient Ways of Expence, 


that Vanity hath yet found out; and fo I 
leave them to the Ladies. 
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\ F. 21, Of all that looks ſoft and effemi- 
nate, nothing is more to be in- 

®leep. dulg d Children, than Sleep. In 
this alone they are to be permit- 

ted to have their full Satisfaction; nothing 
contributing more tothe Growth and Health 
of Chiliren, than Sleep. All that 1s to be 
regulated in it, is, in what Part of the 
twenty four Hours they ſhould take it; 
which will eaſily be reſolv'd, by only ſay- 
ing, that it is of great Uſe to accuſtom em 
to riſe early in the Morning. It is beſt fo 
to do, for Health; and he that, from his. 
Childhood, has, by a ſettl'd Cuſtom, mada 
ing btimes ealy and familiar to him, will 
net. when he is a Man, waſte the beſt and 
molt uſeful Part of his Life in Drowzineſs, 
and lying a Bed. If Children therefore are 
to be call'd up early in the Morning, it will 
follow of Courſe, that they muſt go to Bed 
betimes ; whereby they wall be accuſtom'd 
to avoid the unhealthy and unſafe Hours of 
Debauchery, which are thoſe of the Eve- 
nings; and they who keep good Hours, ſeldom 
are guilty of any great Diſorders. I do not 
lay this, as if your Son, when grown up, 
jhould never be in Company paſt eight, nor 
ever chat over a Glaſs of Wine ' till Midnight. 
You are now, by the accuſtoming of his 
tender Years, to indiſpoſe him to thoſe In- 
conveniences, as much as you can; and it 
will be no ſmall Advantage, that contrary 
Practice having made fitting up 9 to 
um, 
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him, it will make him often avoid, and ve- 
ry ſeldom propoſe Midnight-Revels. But 
if it ſhould not reach ſo far, but Faſhion 
and Company ſhould prevail, and make 
him live as others do above twenty, tis 
worth the while to accuſtom him to early Ri- 
[mg and early Going to Bed, between this 
and that, for the preſent Improvement of 
his Health, and other Advantages. 

Though I have ſaid a large Allowance of 
Sleep, even as much as they will take, thould 
be made to Children when they are little, 
yet I do not mean, that it ſhould always be 
continu'd to them in ſo large a Proportion, 
and they ſuffer d to indulge a drowzy La- 
zineſs in their Beds, as they grow up bigger. 
But whether they ſhould begin to be re- 
ſtrain'd at Seven, or Ten Years old, or a- 
ny other Time, is impoſſible to be preciſe- 
ly determin'd. Their Tempers, Strength, 
and Conſtitutions, muſt be confider'd. But 
ſome Time between Seven and Fourteen, if 
they are too great Lovers of their Beds, I 
think it may be ſeaſonable to begin to re- 
duce them by Degrees to about eight Hours, 
which is generally Reſt enough for healthy 
grown People. It you have accuſtom'd him, 
as you ſhould do, to rife conſtantly very 
early 1n the Morning, this Fault of being 
toolong in Bed, will eafily be reform'd, and 
molt Children will be forward enough to 
ſhorten that Time themſelves, by coveting 
te fit up with the Company at Night, tho? 


R. 4 it 
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it they be not Took'd after, they will be apt 
to take it out in the Morning, which ſhould 
by no Meins be permitted. They ſhould 
conſtantly be call'd up, and made to riſe at 
their early Hour; but great Care ſhould be 
taken in waking them, that it be not done 
haftily, nor with a loud or ſhrill Voice, or 
any other ſudden violent Noife. This of- 
ten aftrights Children, and does them great 
Harm; and found Sleep thus broke off, with 
ſudden Alarms, is apt enough to diſcom- 
poſe any one. When Children are to be wa- 
ken'd out of their Sleep, be ſure to begin 
with a low Call, and ſome gentle Motion, 
and ſo draw them out of it by Degrees, and 
give them none but kind Words and Uſage, 
till they are come perfectly to themſelves, 
and being quite dreſs'd, you are ſure they 
are throughly awake. The being forc'd from 
their Sleep, how gently ſoever you do it, is 
| Pain enough to them; and Care ſhould be 
| \=taken not to add any other Uneaſineſs to it, 
eſpecially ſuch that may terrify them. 
4 $. 22. Let his Bed be bard, and 
Bed. rather Quilts, than Feathers. Hard 
| Lodging ſtrengthens the Parts; 
whereas being bury'd every Night in Fea- 
thers, melts and diſſolves the Body, is of- 
ten the Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the Fore- 
runner of an early Grave. And, beſides 
the Stone, which has often its Riſe from 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins, ſeveral 
other Indiſpoſitions, and that which - the 
oot 
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Root of them all, a tender weakly Conſti- 
tation, is very much owing to Down- Beds. 
Beſides, he that is vs'd to hard Lodging at 
Home, will not miſs his Sleep (where he 
has moſt need of it) in his Travels Abroad, 
for Want of his ſoft Bed, and his Pillows 
lay'd in order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amiſs, to make his Bed after 
different Faſhions, ſometimes lay his Head 
higher, ſometimes lower, that he may not 
feel every little Change he muſt be ſure to 
meet with, who is not deſign'd to lie always 
in my young Maſter's Bed at Home, and to 
have his Maid lay all Things in Print, and 
tuck him in warm. The great Cordial of 
Nature, is Sleep. He that miſſes that, will 
{ufter by it; and he is very unfortunate, 
who can take his Cordial only in his Mo- 
ther's fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden 
Diſh, He that can ſleep ſoundly, takes the 
Cordial; and it matters not, whether it be 
on a ſoft Bed, or the hard Boards. Tis 
Sleep only that is the Thing neceſſary. 

. 23. One Thing more there lis 

is, which has a great Infinence = 
upon the Health, and that is, go- 

ing to Stool regularly; People that are very 
looſe, have ſeldom ſtrong Thoughts, or ſtrong 
Bodies. But the Cure of this, Both by Dy- 
et and Medicine, being much more eaſy than 
the contrary Evil. there needs not much to 
be ſaid about it: For if it come to thr aten, 
either by its Violence or Duration, it will 
Kos B 5 ſoon 
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toon enough, and ſometimes too ſoon, make 
a Phylician be ſent for; and if it be mode- 
rate or hort, it is commonly beſt to leave it 


to Nature. On the other Side, Cofiveneſs 


has too its ill Effects, and is much harder 
to be dealt with by Phyſick; purging Medi- 
cines, which ſeem to give Relief, rather in- 
creaſing, than removing the Evil. 

d. 24. It being an Indiſpoſit ion, I had a 

particular Reaſon to enquire into, and not 
finding the Cure of it in Books, I ſet my 
Thoughts on work, believing, that greater 
Changes than that might be made in our 
Bodies, if we took the right Courſe, and pro- 
ceeded by rational Steps. 
1. Then I conſider'd, that Going to Stool, 
was the Effect of certain Motions of theo- 
dy; eſpecially of the periſtaltick Mot ion of 
the Guts. 

2. I conlider'd, that ſeveral Mot ions that 
were not perfectly voluntary, might yet, 
by Uſe and conſtant Application, be brought 
to be habitual, if, by an unintermitted Cu- 
ſtom, they were at certain Seaſons endea- 
vour d to be conſtantly produe'd. 

3. I had obſerv'd ſome Men, who, by ta- 
king after Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, never 
fail d of a Stool, and began to doubt with 
my ſelf, whether it were not more Cuſtom, 
than the Tobacco, that gave them the Bene- 
fit of Nature; or at leaſt, if the Tobacco 
did it, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 
Motion in the Guts, than by any purging 

| Quali- 
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Quality; for then it would have had other 
Effects. a | 

Having this once got the Opinion, that 
it was pojlible to make it habitual, the next 
Thing was toconſider, what Way and Means 
was the likelieſt to obtain it. 

4. Then I gueſs'd, that if a Man, after 
his firſt eating in the Morning, would pre- 
ſently ſollicite Nature, and try, whether he 
could ſtrain himſelf ſo as to obtain a Stool, 
he might in Time, by a conſtant Applicati- 
on, bring it to be habitual. 

S. 25, The Reaſons that made me chuſe 
tlis Time, were, 

1. Becauſe the Stomach being then emp- 
ty, if it receiv'd any Thing grateful to it, 
(for I would never, but in Caſe of Neceſſity, 
have any one eat, but what he likes, and 
when he has an Appetite) it was apt to em- 
brace it cloſe by a ſtrong Conſtriction of its 
Fibres ; which Conſtriction, I ſuppos'd, 
might probably be continu'd on in the Guts, 
and fo increaſe their periſtalticx Motion, as 
we ſee in the Ileus, that an inverted. Mot ion, 
Feing begun any where below, continues it 
ſelf all the whole Length, and makes even: 
the Stomach obey that irregular Motion. 

2. Becauſe when Men eat, they uſually 
relax their Thoughts, and the Spirits then, 
free from other Employments, are more vi- 
gorouſly diſtributed into the lower Belly, 
whach thereby 7 coutrbute tothe ſame Effect. 


B 6 3. Be- 
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2. Becauſe, whenever Men have Leiſure MF 
to eat, they have Leiſure enough allo to | 
nike ſo much Court to Madam Cloacina, as 
would be neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe; 
but elſe, in the Variety of human Affairs 
and Accidents, it was impoſſible to affix it 
to any Hour certain, whereby the Cuſtom 
would be interrupted. Whereas Men in 
Health, ſeldom failing to eat once a Day, 
tho' the Hour chang'd, the Cuſtom might 
till be preſerv'd. 

$. 26. Upon theſe Greunds, the Experi- 
ment began to be try'd, and I have known 
none, who have been ſteady in the Proſecu- 
tion of it, and taken Care to go conſtantly 
to the neceſſiry Houſe, after their firſt eat- 
ing, whenever that happen'd, whether they 
found themſelves call l on or no, and there 
endeavour to put Nature upon her Duty, 
but in a few Months they obtain'd the 4 
fir'd Succeſs, and brought themſelves to ſo 
regular an Habit, that they ſeldom ever 
fail'd of a Stcol, after their firſt eating, un- 
leſs it were by their own Neglect: For,whe- 
ther they have any Motion or no, if they go 
to the Place, and do their Part, they are ſure 
to have Nature very obedient. 
FS. 27. Iwould therefore adviſe, that this 
Courſe ſhould be taken with a Child every 
Day, preſently after he has eaten his Break- 
faſt. Let him be ſet upon the Stool, as if 
diſburthening were as much in his Power, 
as filling his Belly; and let not him, or his 


Maid 
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Maid know any Thing to the contrary, but 
that it is ſo ; and if, he be forc'd to endea- 
vour, by being hinder'd from his Play, or 
eating again till he has been effectually at 
Stool, or at leaſt done his Utmoſt, I doubt 
not but in a little while it will become na- 
tural to him. For there is Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that Children being uſually intent on 
their Play, and very heedleſs of any Thing 
elſe, often let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature, 
when ſhe calls them but gently ; and ſo they 
negleAing the ſeaſonable Offers, do by De- 

rees bring themſelves into an habitual Co- 
3 That by this Method, Coſtiveneſs 
may be prevented, I do more than gueſs, 
having known, by the conſtant Practice of 
it for ſome Time, a Child brought to have 
a Stool regularly after his Break - faſt every 
Morning. 

d. 28. How far any grown People will 
think fit to make Tryal of it, mult be left 
to them; tho' I cannot but ſay, that con- 
ſidering the many Evils that come from that 
Defect, of a requiſite Eaſing of Nature, I 
ſcarce know any Thing more conducing to 
the Preſervation of Health, than this is. 
Once in four and twenty Hours, I think is 
enough; and no Body, I gueſs, will think 
it too much. And by this Means it is to be 
obtain'd without Phyſick, which common- 
ly proves very ineffectual in the Cure of a 

ettl'd and habitual Coſtiveneſs. 

N 29, This is all I have to trouble you 

| WO with 
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with concerning his Management in the or- 
dinary Courſe of his Health, Perhaps. - 
will be expected from me, that I ft.ould giv 
ſome Directions of Phyſick, to = 
Phyſick. vent Diſeaſes; for which I have 
only this one very ſacredly to be 
obſerv'd ; Never to give Children any Phy- 
ſick: tor Prevention. The Obſervation of 
what I have already advis'd, will, 1 ſuppoſe, 
do that better than the Ladies Dyet-drinks 
or Apothecaries Medicines. Have a great 
Care of tampering that Way, leaſt, inſtead 
of preventing, you draw on Diſeaſes. Nor 
even vpon every little Indiſpoſit ion is Phy- 
fick to be given, or the Phyſician to be call d 
to Children, eſpecially if he be a buſy Man, 
that will preſently fill their Windows with 
Gally-pots, and their Stomachs withDrugs, It 


is {ater ta leave them wholly to Nature, than 


to put 'em into the Hands of one forward to 
tamper,or that thinks Children are tobe cur'd, 
in ordinary Diſtempers, by any Thing but 
Pyet, or by a Method very little diſtant from 
it. It ſeeming {uitable both to my Reaſon 
and Experience, that the tender Conſtituti— 
ons of Children ſhould have as little done to 
them, as is poſſible, and as the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of the Caſe requires. A little cold- 
ſtilld red Poppy: water, which is the true Sur: 
feit-water, with Eaſe and Abſtinence from 
Fleſh, often puts an End to ſeveral Diſtem- 
pers in the Beginning, which, by too for- 
ward Applications, might have been made 

luſty 
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luſty Diſeaſes. When ſuch a, gentle Treat- 
ment will not op the growing Miſchief, 
noc hinder it from turning into a form'd 
Diſeaſe, it will be Time to ſeek the Advice 

of ſome ſober and diſcreet Phyſician. In this 
Part, I hope, I ſhall find an eaſy Belief; 
and no Body can have a Pretence to doubt 
the Advice of one, who has ſpent ſome Time 
in the Study of Phylſick, when he counſels - 
you not to be too forward in making Uſe 
of Phyjick and Phyſicians. 

6. 30. And thus I have done with what 
concerns the Body and Health, which re- 
duces it {elf to theſe few and eaſy obſervable 
Rules. Plenty of open Air, Exerciſe, and 
Sleep, plain Dyet, no Wine or /trong Drink, 
and very little or no Phyſick, not too warn 
and ſtrait Clothing, eſpecially the Head and 
Feet kept cold, and the Feet often us'd to: 
cold Water, and expos'd to wet. 

N. 31. Due Care being had to keep the Bo- 
dy in Strength and Vigor, ſo that it may be 
able to obey, and execute the Or- 
ders of — Mind; the next and Aid. 
principal Buſineſs, 18, to letithe | <; ; 
Mind right, that on all Occaſions it may be 
diſpos'd to content to nothing, but what may 
be faitabl: tothe Dignity and Excelleney: of 
a rational Creature. 

& 32. It what I have ſaid in the R 
ning of this Diſc ourſe. be true, as I do not 
doubt but is is, viz. Thar the Difference to be 
found in the Manners aud Abilities of Men, 
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is owing more to their Education, than to a- 


ny Thing elſe, we have Reaſon to conclude, 
that great Care is to be had of the forming 
Childrens Minds, and giving them that Sea- 


ſoning early, which ſhall influence their 


Lives always after: For when they do well 
or ill, the Praiſe or Blame will be laid there; 
and when any Thing is done awkwardly, the 
common Saying will paſs upon them, That 
it is ſuitable to their Breeding. 

d. 33. As the Strength of the Body lies 
chiefly in being able to endure Hardſhips, fo 
allo does that of the Mind. And the great 
Principle and Foundation of all Vertue and 
Worth, is plac'd in this, That a Man is able 
to deny himſelf his own Deſires, croſs his own 


Inchnations, and purely follow what Rea- 


fon directs as beſt, tho the Appetite lean the 
other Way. 

C. 34. The great Miſtake have 

Early. obſerv'd in Peoples breeding their 

| Children, has been, that this has 

not been taken Care enough of in its due Sa- 


fon ; that the Mind has not been made obe- 


dient to Diſcipline, and pliant to Reafon, 
when at firſt it was moſt tender, moſt eaſy 
to be bow'd. Parents, being wiſely ordain'd 
by Nature to love their Children, are very 
apt, it Reaſon watch not that natural Aﬀe- 
tion very wearily, are apt, I ſay, to let it 
run into Fondneſs. They love their little 
ones, and tis their Duty; but they often, 
with them, cherilk their Faults too. _- 
5 mu 
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muſt not be croſs'd, forſooth; they muſt 
be permitted to havetheir Willsinall Things; 
and they being 1n their Infancies, not capa- 
ble of great Vices, their Parents think they 
may ſafe enough indulge their little Irregu- 
larities, and make themſelves Sport with 
that pretty Perverſeneſs, which they think 
well enough becomes that innocent Age. But 
to a fond Parent, that would not have his 
Child correQed for a perverſe Trick, but ex- 
cus'd it, ſaying it was a ſmall Matter, Svlon 
very well reply d, Aye, but Cuſtom is a great one. 

F. 35. The Fondling muſt be taught to 


ſtrike, and call Names, muſt have what he 


calls for, and do what he pleaſes. Thus Pa- 
rents, by humouriug and cockering them 
when little, corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards to 
taſte the bitter Waters, when they themſelves 
have poiſon'd the Fountain. For when their 


Children are grown up, and theſe ill Habits 


with them ; when they are now too big to be 
dandl'd, and their Parents can no longer 
make Uſe of them as Play-things, then they 
complain, that the Brats are untoward and 
perverſe; then they are offended to ſee them 
wilful, and are troubl'd with thoſe ill Hu- 
mours, which they themſelves infus'd and 
fomented in them; and then, perhaps too 
late, wonld be glad to get out thoſe Weeds, 
which their own Hands have planted, and 


which now have taken too d ep Root, to be 


eaſily extirpated. For he that has been us'd 
to 
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to have his Will in every Thing, as long as 
he was in Coats, why ſhould we think it 
ſtrange, that he ſhould deſire it, and con- 
tend for it ſtill, when he is in Breeches? In- 
deed, as he grows more towards a Man, 
Age ſhews his Faults the more; ſo that there 
be few Parents then fo blind, as not to. ſee 
them, few ſo inſenſible, as not to feel the ill 
Effects of their own Indulgence. He had 
the Will of his Maid before he could ſpeak 
or go; he had the Maſtery of his Parents e- 
ver ſince he could prattle; and why, now 
he is grown up, is ſtronger and wiſer than 
he was then, why now of a Sudden muſt he 
be reſtrain'd and curb'd ? Why muſt he at 
feven, fourteen, or twenty Years old, loſe 
the Priviledge which the Parents Indulgence 
till then, ſo largely allowed him? Try it 
in a Dog or an Horſe, or any other Crea- 
ture, and ſee whether the illand reſty Tricks 
they have learn'd when young, are eaſily 
to be mended when they are knit; and yet 
none of thoſe Creatures are halt ſo wilful and 
proud, or half fo deſirous to be Maſters of 
theniſelves and others, as Man. 

F. 36. We are generally wiſe enough to 
begin with them, when they are very young, 
and diſcipline betimes thoſe other Creatures 
we would make uſeful and good for fome- 
what. They are only our own Oft-ſpriug, 
that we neglect in this Point; and having 
made them ill Children, we fooliſhly expect 
they ſhould be good Men. For if the Child 


muſt 
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s @ nuſt have Grapes or Sugar-plumbs when he 
t has a Mind to them, rather than make the 
- MW poor Baby cry, or be òut of Humour, why, 
- M@ when he is grown up, muſt he not be ſat is- 
ty'd too, if his Deſires carry him to Wine or 1 
Women? They are Objects as ſuitable to 
the Longing of one of more Years, as what 
he cry*d for, when little, was to the Incli- 
nations of a Child. The having Deſires ac- 
commodated to the Apprehenſions and Re- 
liſn of thoſe ſeveral- Ages, is not the Fault; 
but the not having them ſubject to the Rules 
and Reſtraints of Reaſon: The Difference 
lies not in having or not having Appetites, 
but in the Power to govern, and deny our 
{elves in them. He that is not us d to ſub- 
mit his Will to the Reaſon of others, when: | 
he is yourrg,, will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit 
to his own Reaſon, when he is of an Age to 
make Uſe of it. And what a Kind of a 
Man ſuch an one is like to prove, is eaſy to 
lore-fee. 
| F. 37. Theſe are Over: ſights uſually com- 
nutted by thoſe who ſceni to take the great- 
eſt Care of their Childrens Education. Eut 
| if we look into the common Management 
| of Children, we ſhall have Reaſon to won- 

der, in the great Diſſoluteneſs of Manners 

which the World con-plains of, that there 
are any Foot-liepts at all left of Vertue. I 
deſire to know what Vice can be nam'd, 

Which Parents, and thoſe about Children, 

do not ſeaſon them with, and drop into em 
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the Seeds of, as foon as they are capable to 
receive them? I do not mean by the Exam- 
ples they give, and the Patterns they ſet be- 

ore them, which is Encouragement enough; ſn 
but that which I would take Notice of here, fo 
is, the downright teaching them Vice, and lo 
actual putting them out of the Way of Ver- P. 
tue. Before they can go, they principle em 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. Give 
me a Blow, that I may beat bim, is a Leſſon t! 
which moſt Children every Day hear; and N 
it is thought nothing, becauſe their Hands i 
have not Strength to do any Miſchief. But 
F aſk, Does not this corrupt their Mind? Is 
not this the Way of Force and Violence, that 
they are ſet in? And if they have been 
taught, when little, to ſtrike and hurt o- 
thers by Proxy, and encourag'd to rejoyce 
in the Harm they have brought upon them, 
and fee them ſuffer, are they not prepar d 
to do it, when they are ſtrong enough to be 
felt themſelves, and can ſtrike to ſome Par- 
pole ? 

The Coverings of our Bodies, which are 
for Modeſty, Warmth, and Defence, are, by 
the Folly or Vice of Parents, recommended 
to their Children for other Uſes. They are 
made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. A 
Child is ſet a longing after a new Suit, for 

the Finery of it ; and when the little Girl 

is trick d up in her new Gown and Com- 
mode, how can her Mother do leſs than teach 

her to admire herſelf, by calling her, ber lit- 
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tle Queen, and ber Princeſs ? Thus the little 
ones are tauglit to be proud of their Cloths, 
before they can put them on. And why 
ſhould they not continue to value themſelves 
for this Outſide Faſhionableneſs of the Tay- 
lor or Tire-woman's Making, when their 
_ have fo early inſtructed them to do 
0? 

Lying and Equivocations, and Excuſes lit- 
tle different trom Lying, are put into the 
Mouths of young People, and commended 
in Apprentices and Children, whilſt they 
are for their Maſter's or Parent's Advantage. 
And can it be thought, that he that finds 
the Straining of Truth diſpenc'd with, and 
encourag'd, whilſt it is for his godly Maſter's 
Turn, will not make Uſe of that Privilege for 
bimſelf, when it may be for his own Profit? 

Thoſe of the meaner Sort are hinder'd by 
the Streightneſs of their Fortunes, from en- 
couraging Intemperance in their Children, by 
the Temptation of their Diet, or Invitati- 
ons to eat or drink more than enough; but 
their own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 


comes in their Way, ſhew, that tis not the 


Diſlike of Drunkenneſs or Gluttony, that 
keps them from Exceſs, but Want of Mas 


terials. But if we look into the Houſes 


of thoſe, who are a little warmer 1n their 
Fortunes, there Eating and Drinking are 


made ſo much the great Buſineſs and Hap- 
pineſs of Life, that Children are thought 


neglected, if they have not their Share of it. 
| Sauces 
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c 


eee 
Sances and Raggouſts, and Food diſguis'd 
by alt the Arts of Cookery, muſt tempt their 
Palates, when their Bellies are full; andthen, 
for fear the Stomach ſhould be over-charg'd, 
a Pretence is found for t'other Glaſs of Wine 
to help Digeſtion, tho? it only ſerves to in- 
creale the Surfeit. 1 | 
Is my young Maſter a little out of Or- 
der, the firſt Queſtion is, Y hat will my Dear 
eat? What ſhall I get for thee? Eating and 
Drinking are inſtantly preſs'd ; and every 
Body's Invention is ſet on Work to find out 
. ſomething, luſcious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that Want of Appetite, which 
Nature has wiſely order'd in the Beginning 
of Diſtempers, as a Defence againſt their In- 
creaſe, that being freed from the ordinary 
Labour of digeſting any new Load in the 
Stomach, the may be at Leiſure to correct 
and maſter the peccant Humours. A 
And where Children are ſo happy in the 
Care of their Parents, as by their Prudence 
to be kept from the Exceſs of their Tables, 
to the Sobriety of a plain and ſimple Diet, 
yet there too they are ſcarce to be preferv'd 
from the Contagion that poiſons the Mind 
though, by a' diſcreet Management whilſt 
they are under Tuition, their Healths per- 
haps may be pretty well ſecure, yet their 
Defires muſt needs yield to the Leſſons which 
every where w1ll be read to them apon this 
Part of Epicuriſm. The Commendation 


2 


that eating well has every where, cannot fail 


to 


De  4t 
to be a ſucceſsful Incentive to natural Ap- 
petite, and bring them quickly to the Li- 
king and Expence of a faſhionable Table. 
This ſhall have from every one, even the 
Reprovers of Vice, the Title of Living well. 
And what ſhall ſullen Reaſon. dare to fay 
againſt the publick Teſtimony ? Or can it 
hope to be heard, if it ſnould call that Lux- 
wry, which is ſo much own'd,. and univer- 
{ally practis'd by thoſe of the belt Quality? 

This is now fo grown a Vice, and has ſo 
great Supports, that I know not whether it 
do not put in for the Name of Vertue; and 
whether it will not be thought Folly, or Want 
of Knowledge of the World, to open ones 
Mouth againſt it? And truly 1 ſhould ſuſ- 
pect, that what I have here ſaid of it, might 
be cenſur'd as a little Satyr out of my Way, 
did I not mention it with this View, that 
it might awaken the Care and Watchfulneſs 
of Parents in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, when they ſe how they are beſet on 
every Side, not only with Temptations, but 
Inſtructors to Vice, and that perhaps in 
thoſe they thought Places of Security. 

I ſhall not dwell any longer on this Sub- 
ject, much leſs run over all the Particulars ' 
that would ſhew what Pains are us'd to cor- 
rupt Children, and inſtil Principles of Vice 
into them: But I deſire Parents ſoberly to 
conſider, what Irregularity or Vice there is, 
which Children are not viſibly taught, and 
ON whether 
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whether it be not their Duty and Wiſdom 


to provide them other Inſtructions. 
$ 38. It ſeems plain to me, 
Craving, that the Principle of all Vertue 
and Excellency, hes in a Pow- 
er of denying our ſelves the Satisfaction of 
our own Deſires, where Reaſon does not au- 
thorize them. This Power 1s to be got and 
unprov'd by Cuſtom, made eaſy and fami- 


liar by an early Practice. If therefore I 1 


might be heard, I would adviſe, that, con- 
trary ts the ordinary Way, Children ſhould 
be us'd to ſubmit their Deſires, and go with- 
out their Longings, even. from their very Cra- 
dles. The firſt Thing they ſhould learn to 
know, ſhould be, that they were not to 
have any Thing becanſe it pleas'd them, 
but becauſe it was thought fit for them. It 
Things ſuitable to their Wants, were ſup- 
ply'd to them, ſo that they were never ſuf- 
fer'd to have what they once cry'd for, they 
would learn to be content without it, would 
never, with Bawling and Peeviſlineſs, con- 


tend for Maſtery, nor be half fo uneaſy to 


themſelves and others, as they are, becauſe 
from the firſt Beginning they are not thus han- 
dI'd. If they were never ſuffer'd to obtain 
their Deſire by the Impatience they expreſs'd 
for it, they would no more cry for other 
Thing, than they do tor the Moon. 

+. 39. I ſay not this, as if Children were 


not to be indulg d in any, Thing, or that I 


expected they ſhould in Hanging-Sleeves, 
| have 
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have the Reaſon and Conduct of Counſel- 
lors. I conſider them as Children, who 


muſt be tenderly us d, who mult play, and 


have Play-Things, That which I mean, 
is, that whenever they crav'd what was 
not fit for them to have or do, they ſhould 
not be permitted it, becauſe they were lit- 
tle, and deſir'd it; nay, whatever they 
were 1mportunate for, they ſhould be ſure, 


for that very Reaſon, to be deny d. I have - 


ſeen Children at a Table, who, whatever 
was there, never aſk'd for any Thing, but 
contentedly took what was given them : 
And at another Place, I have ſeen others 


cry for every Thing they ſaw ; mult be 
ſerv'd out of every Diſh, and that firſt too. 


What made this vaſt Difference, but this? 
That one was accultom'd to have what 
they call'd or cry'd for, the other to go 
without it. The younger they are, the leſs 
I think are their unruly and diſorderly 


Appetites to be comply'd with, and the 
leſs Reaſon they have of their own, - the 


niore are they to be under the abſolute 
Power and Reſtraint of thoſe in whoſe Hands 
they are From which, I confeſs, it will 


follow, that none but diſcreet People ſhould 
de about them. If the World commo-.iy 


does otherwiſe, I cannot help that. am 
ſaying what I think ſhould be; which, if 


it were already in Faſhion, I ſhould. not 


need to trouble the World with a Diſcourſe, 
on this Subject. But yet I doubt not, but 
G 


when 
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when it is confider d, there will be others 
of Opinion with me, that the ſooner this 
Way tis begun with Children, the eaſier it 
will be for them, and their Governors too; 
and, that this ought to be obſerv d as an 
inviolable Maxim, that whatever once is 
deny'd them, they are certainly not to ob- 
tain by Crying or Importunity, unleſs one 
has à Mind to teach them to be impatient 
and troubleſome, by rewarding them for it 
when they are fo. | 
C 40. Thoſe therefore that in- 
Early, tend ever to govern their Chil- 
| dren, ſhould begin it whilſt they 
are very little, and look that they perfectly 
comply with the Will of their Parents. 
Would you have your Son obedient to you, 
when paſt a Child? Be ſure then to eſta- 
bliſh, the Authority of a Father, a ſoon as 


he is capable of Submiſhon, and can un- 


derſtand in whoſe Power he is. If you 
would have him ſtand in Awe of you, im- 
print it in his Þifancy ; and, as he approach- 
es more to a Man, adnut him nearer to 
your Familiarity; fo ſhall you have him 
your obedient Subject (as is fit) whilſt he 
is a, Child, and your affectionate Friend 
when he is a Man. For methink they migh- 
tily miſplace the Treatment due to their 
Children, who are indulgent and familiar, 
when they are little, but ſevere to them, 
and keep them at a Diſtance, when they are 
grown up: For Liberty and Indulgence 

| 55 can 
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can do no Good to Children; tlieir Want of 
judgment makes them ſtand in need of Re- 
{fraint and Diſcipline; and; on the con- 
trary, Imperiouſneſs and Severity, is but 
an ill Way of treating Men, who have Rea- 
ſon of their own to guide them, unleſs you 
have a Mind to make your Children when 
grown up, weary of you, and ſecretly to 
{ay within themſelves, When will you die, 
Father ? 
S. 41. I imagine every one will judge it 
rea ſonable, that their Children, when little, 
ſhould look upon their Parents as their Lords, 
their abſolnte Governors, and as ſuch Rand 
in Awe of them; and that, when they 
come to riper Years, they ſhould look on 
them as their beſt, as their only {ure Friends, 
and as ſuch love and reverence them. The 
Way I have mention'd, if I millake not, 
is the only one to obtain this. We mult 
look upon our Children, when grown up, 
to be like our ſelves, with the ſame Paſt 
ons, the ſame Deſires. We would be thought 
rational Creatures, and have our Freedom; 
we love not to be uneaſy under conſtant 
Rebukes and Brow-beatings; nor can we 
bear ſevere Humours, and great Diſtance 
in thoſe we converſe with. Whoever has 
ſuch Treat ment when he is a Man, will look 
out other Company, other Friends, other 
Converſation, with whom he can be at Eaſe. 
It therefore a ſtrict Hand be kept over Chil- 
dren from the Beginmng, they will in that 
2 Age 
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Age be tractable, and quietly ſubmit to it 


as never having known any other: And if, 


as they grow up to the Uſe of Reaſon, the 
Rigor of Government be, as they deſerve 


it, gently relax d, the Father's Brow more 


ſmooth'd to them, and the Diſtance by De- 
grees abated, his former Reſtraints will in- 
creaſe their Love, when they find it was 
only a Kindneſs to them, and a Care to 
make them capable to deſerve the Favour of 
their Parents, and the Eſteem of every Bo- 

dy elſe. 
$. 42. Thus much for the ſettling your 
Authority over your Children in general. 
Fear and Awe ought to give you the firſt 
Power over their Minds, and Love and 
Friendſhip in riper Years to hold it : For 
the Time muſt come, when they will be 
paſt the Rod and Correction; and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the Love of Vertue and Re- 
putation keep them not in laudable Cour- 
ſes, I aſk, What Hold will you have upon 
them, to turn them to it? Indeed Fear of 
having a ſcanty Portion, if they diſpleaſe 
you, may make them Slaves to your E- 
ſtate, but they will be never the leſs ill and 
wicked in private; and that Reſtraint will 
not laſt always, Every Man mult ſome 
Time or other be truſted to himſelf, and 
his own Conduct; and he that is a good, a 
vertuous and able Man, muſt be made fo 
within. And therefore, what he is to re- 
ceive 
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ceive from Education, what is to ſway and 
influence his Life, muſt be ſomething put 
into him betimes; Habits woven into the 
very Principles of his Nature, and not a 
counterfeit Carriage, and diſſembl'd Outſide, 
put on by Fear, only to avoid the prefent 
Anger of a Father, who perhaps may diſ- 
rr mw . ; 

43. This being laid down 1 
in general, as the Courſe ought & 
to be taken, 'tis fit we now come 
to conſider the Parts of the Diſcipline to 
be us'd, a. little more particularly. I have 
ſpoken ſo much of carrying a fri# Hand 
over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be ſuſ- 
pected of not conſidering enough, what is 
due to their tender Age and Conſtitut ions. 
But that Opinion will vaniſh, when you 
have heard me a little farther : For I am + 
very apt to think, that great Severity of Pu- 
niſnment does but very little Good, nay, 
great Harm in Education; and I believe it 
will be found, that Cateris paribys, thoſe Chil- 
dren who have been moſt chofti« d, ſeldom 
make the beſt Men. All that I have hither- 
to contended for, is, that whatſoever Kzger 
is neceſſary, it is more to be us'd, the younger 
Children are, and having by a due Applicati- 
on wrought its Effect, it is to be relax d, and 
chang'd into a milder Sort of Government. 

. 44. A Compliance and Sup- 
pleneſs of their Wills, being by Axe. 
a ſteady Hand introduc'd by Pa- 


C23 rents, 
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rents, before Children have Memories to re- 
tain the Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them, as 
if it were ſo, preventing all Occaſions of 
Kruggling or repining. . The only Care is, 
that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept 
to, till Ae and Reſp2# be grown famili— 
ar, and there appears not the leaſt Reluctan- 
ey in the Submiſſion, and ready Obedience 
of their Minds. When this  Reverence is 
once thus eftabliſh'd, (which it muſt be ear- 
iy, or elſe it will coſt Pains: and Blows to 
recover it, and the more, the longer at is 
deferr'd) it is by it mix'd ſtill with as much 
Indulgence as they make not an ill Uſe of, 
and not by Beating, Chiding, or other ſer- 
wile Puniſhments, they are for. the future to 
be govern'd as they grow up to more Un- 


derſtauding. f G 

| L. 45. That this is fo, will be 
w_ * eaſily allow'd, when it is but con- 
Fg ſider d, what is to be aim'd at 
in an ingenious Education, and upon what 
x Turns. * | 

1. He that has not a Maſtery over his In 

clinations, he that knows not how to re/i/t 
the Importunity of preſent Pleaſure or Pain, 
for the Sake of what Reaſon tells hun is fit 
to be done, wants the true Principle of Ver— 
tue and Induſtry, and is in Danger never 
to be good for any Thing. This Lemper 
therefore, ſo contrary to unguided Nature, 
is to, be got betimes; and this Habit, as 
a | the 
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the true Foundation of future Ability and 
Happineſs, is to be wrought into the Mind, 
as early as may be, even from the firſt 
Dawnings of any Knowledge, or Apprehen-- 
ſton in Children, and ſo to be confirm'd in 
them, by all the Care and Ways imagina- 
ble, by thoſe who have the Overſight of. 
their Education 

F. 46. 2. On the other Side, if 
the Mind be curb'd, and humbld Dejedted. 
too much in Children; if their | 
Spirits be abas'd and broken much, by too 
{tric an Hand over them, they loſe all their 
Vigor and Induſtry, and are in a worſe 
State than the former. For extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Livelineſs and 
Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and 
fo make able and great Men; but dejected 
Mins, timorous and tame, and low Spirits, 
are hardly ever to be rais d, and very ſel- 
dom attain to any Thing. To avoid the 
Danger that is on either Hand, is the great 
Art, and he that has found a Way how to 
keep up a Child's Spirit eaſy, active, and 
free, and yet, at the ſame Time, to reſtrain 
him from many Things he has a Mind to, 
and to draw him to Things that are unea- 
ſy to him; he, I ſay, that knows how to 
reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, has, 
in my Opinion, got the true Secret of Edu- 
cat ion. f N 
. 47. The uſual, lazy, and ſhort Way: 
by, Chaſtiſement, and the Rod, which is 
i . 4 the 
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the only Inſtrument of Govern- 
_ Sexting. ment that Tutors generally know, 
or ever think of, is the moſt un- 
fit of any to be us'd in Education, becauſe 
it tends to both thoſe Miſchiefs; which, as 
we have ſhewn, are the Scylla and CHarybdis, 
which on the one Hand or the other ruin 
all that miſcarry. 
F. 48. 1. This Kind of Puniſhment con- 
tributes not at all to the Maſtery of our na- 
tural Propenſity to indulge corporal and 


preſent Pleaſure, and to avoid Pain at agp  M. 
Rate, but rather encourages it, and there- 


by ſtrengthens that in us, which is the Root 


from whence ſpring all vicious Actions, and 


the Irregularities of Life. For what other 
Motive, but of ſenſual Pleaſure and Pain, 
does a Child act by, who drudges at his 
Book againſt his Inclination, or abſtains 
from eating unwholſome Fruit, that he takes 
Pleaſure in, only out of Fear of Fhipping ? 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal 
Pleaſure, or avoids the greater corporal Pain, 
And what is it, to govern his Adlions, and 
direct his Conduct by ſuch Motives as theſe? 
What is it, I ſay, but to cheriſh that Prin- 
ciple in him, which it is our Buſineſs to root 
out, and deſtroy ? And therefore I cannot 
think any Correction uſcful to a Child, 
where the Shame of ſuffering for having 
done amiſs, does not work more vpon him, 
han the Pain. 


F. 49. 
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L. 49. 2. This Sort of Correction natu- 
rally breeds an Averſion to that, which 'tis 
the Tutor's Buſineſs to create a liking to. 
How obvious is it to obſerve, that Children 
come to hate Things which were at fia ſt ac- 
ceptable to them, when they find themſelves 
whipp'd, and chid, and teas'd about them ? 
And it is not to be wonder'd at in them, when 
grown Men would not be able to be recon- 
cil'd to any Thing by ſuch Ways. Who 1s 
there that would not be diſguſted with any 


innocent Recreation, in it ſelf indifferent to 
bim, if he ſhould with Blows or ill Lan- 


guage be hald to it, when he had no Mind ? 
Or be conſtantly ſo treated, for ſome Cir- 
cumſtances in his Application to it? This 
is natural to be ſo. Off nſive Circumſtan- 
ces ordinarily infect innocent Things, which 
they are join'd with; and the very Sight 
of a Cup, wherein any one uſes to take nau- 
ſeous Phy ſick, turns his Stomach ; fo that 
nothing will reliſh well out of it, tho' the 
Cup be never ſo clean and well- ſnap'd, and 
of the richeſt Materials. 

$. 50. 3. Such a Sort of ſlaviſh Diſcipline, 
makes a laviſh Temper, The Child fubmits, 
and diſlembles Obedience, whilſt the Fear 
of the Rod hangs over him; but when that 
is remov'd, and by being out of Sight, he 
can promiſe himſelf Impunity, he gives the 
greater Scope to his natural Inclinat ion; 
which, by this Way, is not at all alter'd, but 
on the contrary, Beighten d and increas d in 
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him; and after ſuch Reſtraint, breaks out 


ulually with the more Violence; or. 
F. 5 I. 4. It Severity carry'd to the high- 


eſt Pitch, does prevail, and works a Cure 
upon the preſent unruly Diſtemper, it is 


often by bringing in the Room of it, a worſe 


and more dangerous Diſeaſe, by break ing 


the Mind; and then, in the Place of a diſ- 
orderly young Fellow, you have a low. ſpiri- 
ted moap d Creature; who, however with 


his unnatural Sobriety he may pleaſe filly 


People, who commend tame unactive Chil- 
dren, becauſe they make no Noiſe, nor give 
them any Trouble, yet, at laſt, will proba- 
bly prove as uncomfortable a Thing to his 
Friends, as he will be all his Life, an uſe- 


lefs Thing to himſelf and others. 


d. 5 2. Beating them, and all o- 
Rewers, ther Sorts of {laviſh and corpo- 
5 ral Puniſhments, are not the Diſ- 
cipline fit to be us'd in the Education of 
thoſe we would have wiſe, good, and ipge- 
nious Men; and therefore very rarely to be 
apply d, and that only in great Occaſions, 
and Caſes of Extremity. On the other 
Side, to flatter Children by Rewards of Things 
that are pleaſant to them, is as carefully to 
be avoided. He that will give to his Son 
Apples or Suger-plumbs, or What elſe of this 
Kind he is moſt delighted with, to make 
him learn his Book, does but authorize his 
Love of Pleaſure, and cocker up that dan- 


gerous Propenſity, which he ought by all 


Means 
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Means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him. You 
can never hope to teach him to maſter it, 
whilſt you compound for the Check you give 
his Incli nation in one Place, by the Satis- 
faction you propoſe to it in another. To 
make a good, a wiſe, and a vertuous Man, 
tis fit he ſhould learn to croſs his Appetite, 
and deny his Inclination to Riches, Fiuery, 
or pleaſing his Palite, &c. whenever his Rea- 
ſon adviles the contrary, and his Duty re- 
quires it. But when you draw him to do 
any Thing that is fit by the Offer of Mo- 
ney, or reward the Pains of learning his 
Book, by the Pleaſure of a luſneous Mor- 
ſel; when you promiſe him a Lace-Cravat, 
or a fine new Suit, upon Performance of 
ſome of his little Taſks, what do you by 
propoſing theſe as Rewards, but allow them 
to be the good Things he ſhould aim at, 
and thereby encourage his Longing for 'em, 
and accuſtom him to place his Happinels 
in them? Thus People, to prevail with 
Chilfren to be induſtrious about their Gram- 
mar, Dancing, or me other ſuch Matter, 
of no great Moment to the Happineſs or 
UſetuInefs of their Lives, by miſapply'd 
Rewards and Piniſhments, ſacrifice ther Ver- 
tne, invert the Order of their Education, 
and teach them Luxnry, Pride, or Cove- 
touſneſs, Sc. For in this Way, om | 
thoſe wrong Inclinat ions which they ſhoul 
reſtrain and ſuppreſs, they lay the Fonn- 


clat ions of thoſe future Vices, which cannot 
C.6 bee 
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be avoided, but by curbingour Deſires, and 
accuſtoming them early to ſubmit to Reaſon. 
F. 53. Ifay not this, that I would have 
Children kept from the Conveniences or 
Pleaſures of Life, that are not injurious to 
their Health or Vertue. On the contrary, 
I would have their Lives made as pleaſant, 
and as agreeable to them, as may be in a 
plentiful Enjoyment of whatſoever might 
innocently delight them; provided it be 
with this Caution, that they have thoſe En- 
joyments, only as the Conſequences of the 
State of Eſteem and Acceptation they are 
in with their Parents and Governors; but 
they ſhould never be offer d or beſtow d on 
them, as the Rewards of this or that particu- 
lar Perf rmauce, that they ſhew an Averſion 
to, or to which they would not have apply d 
themſelves without that Temptation. 
F. 54. But if you take away the Rod on 
one Hand, and theſe little Encouragements, 
which they are taken with, on the other, 
how then (will you ſay) ſhall Children be 
gnvern'd ? Remove Hope and Fear, and 
there is an End of all Diſcipline. I grant, 
that Good and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, 
are the only Motives to a' rational Crea- 
ture: Theſe are the Spur and Reins, where- 
by all Mankind are ſet on Work, and guid- 
ed; and therefore they are to be made Uſe 
of to Children too. For I adviſe their Pa- 
rents and Governors always to carry this 
| an 
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in their Minds, that Children are to be 


treated as rational Creatures. 


$ 55. Rewards, I grant, and Puniſbments 
mult be propos'd to Children, if we intend 
to work upon them. The Miſtake, I ima- 
gine, 1s, that thoſe that are generally made 
Uſe of, are ill choſen. The Pains and Plea- 
ſures of the Body are, I think, of ill Con- 
ſequence, when made the Rewards and Pu- 
niſkments whereby Men would prevail on 
their Children; for, as I ſaid before, they 
ſerve but to increaſe and ſtrengthen thoſe 


Inclinations, which *tis our Buſineſs to ſub- 


due and maſter, What Principle of Vertue 
do you lay in a Child, if you will redeem 
his Deſires of one Pleaſure, by the Propoſal 
of another? This is but to enlarge his Ap- 
petite, and inſtruct it to wander. If a 
Child crys for an unwholſome and dange- 


rous Fruit, you purchaſe his Quiet by gi- 


ving him a leſs hurtful Sweet- meat. This 
perhaps may preſerve his Health, but ſpoils 
his Mind, and ſets that farther out of order. 
For here you only change the Object, but 
flatter ſtill his Appetite, and allow that 
muſt be ſatisfy'd, wherein, as I have ſhew'd, 


lies the Root of the Miſchief, and till you 
bring him to be able to bear a Denial of 


that Satisfaction, the Child may at preſent 
be quiet and orderly, but the Diſeaſe is not 
cur'd, By this Way of proceeding, you fo- 
ment and cheriſh in him that which is the 
Spring from whence all the Evil flows, gh 
; WI 
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will be ſure on the next Occaſion to break 
out again with more Violence, give him 
ſtronger Longings, and you more Trouble. 
d. 55. The Rewards and Puni ſb- 
. ments then, whereby we ſhould 
8 keep Children in order, are quite 
of another Kind, and of that Force, that 
when we can get them oncę to work, the 
Buſineſs, Ithink, is done, and the Difhcul- 
ty is over. #feem and Diſ grace are, of all 
others, the moſt powerful Incentives to the 
Mind, when once it is brought to reliſh 
them. If you can once get into Children a 
Love of Credit, and an Apprehenſion of 
Shame and Diſgrace, you have put into'em 
the true Principle, which will canſtantly 
work, and incline them to the right. But 
it will be ask'd, how mall this be done? 
Jconfeſs, it docs not at firſt Appearance 
want ſome Difficulty; but yet I think it 
worth our while, to feek the Ways (and 
practiſe them when found) to attain this, 
which I look on as the great Secret of E- 
qucation, LES 
d. 57. Firft, Children (earlier perhaps 
than we think) are very ſenſible of Prai/z 
and Commendation. They find a Pleaſure 
in being eſteem'd and valu'd, eſpecially by 
their Parents, and thoſe whom they depend 
on. If therefore the Father careſs and com- 
mend them, when they do well, m a cold and 
megleaful Countenance to them upon doing illi; 
and this accompany d by a like CO 
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of the Mother, and all others that! are a- 
bout them, it will in a little Lime make 
them ſenſible of the Difference; and this, 
if conſtantly obſerv'd, I doubt not but will 
of it felt work more than Threats or Blows, 
which loſe their Force, when once grown 
common, and are of no Uſe when Shame 
does not attend them; and therefore are to 
be forborn, and never to be us'd, but in the 
Caſe hereafter- ment ion d, when it is brought 

to Extremity. 
d. 58. But Secondly, To make the Senſe 
of Eftrem or Diſgrace ſink the deeper, and 
be of the more Weight, other agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable Thirgs: ſhould conſtantly accompany the/? 
different States; not as particular Rewards 
and Punithments of this or that particular 
Action, but as neceſſarily belonging to, and 
conſtantly attending one, who by his Car- 
riage has brought himſelf into a State of 
Diſgrace or Commendation. By which Way 
of treatingthem, Children may as much as 
poſſible be brought to conceive, that thoſe 
that are commended, and in Eſteem for do- 
ing well, will neceſſarily be belov'd and 
chenth'd by every Body, and have all other 
good Things as a Conſequence of it; and 
on the other Side, when any one by Miſ- 
carriage falls into Diſ-efteein,. and cares 
| not to preſerve his Credit, he will unavoid- 
| _ ably fall under Neglect and Contempt; and 
in that State, the Want ot whatever might 
4 fatisfy or delight him, will follow. on 
COLL tins 
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this Way the Objects of their Deſires are 


made aſſiſting to Vertue, when a ſettl'd Ex- 
perience from the Beginning teaches Chil- 
dren, that the Things they delight in be- 
long to, and are to be enjoy'd by thoſe on- 
ly, who are in a State of Reputation. If 


by theſe Means you can come once to ſhame 
them out of their Faults, (jor beſides that, 


I would willingly have no Puniſhment) and 
make them in Love with the Pleaſure of be- 
ing well thought on, you may turn them 
as you pleaſe, and they will be in Love 
with all the Ways of Vertue. 


$. 59. The great Difficulty here, is, I 3 


magine, from the Folly and Perverſeneſs of 


* Servants, who are hardly to be hinder'd 


from croſſing herein the Delign of the Fa- 
ther and Mother. Children difcountenanc'd 
by their Parents for any Fault, find uſually 


a Refuge and Relief in the Careſſes of thoſe 


fooliſh Flatterers, who thereby undo what- 
ever the Parents endeavour to eſtabliſh. 
When the Father or Mother looks ſowre on 
the Child, every Body elſe ſhould put on 
the ſame Coldngſs to him, and no Body 


give him Countenance, till Forgiveneſs afk d, 


and a Reformation of his Fault has ſet him 
right again, and reſtor'd him to his for- 


mer Credit. If this were conſtantly ob- 


ſerv'd, I gueſs there would be little Need of 
Blows or Chiding: Their own Eaſe and'Sa- 
tisfaction would quickly teach Children to 
court Commendation, and avoid doing 1 
W AIC 
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which they found every Body condemn'd, 
and they were ſure to ſuffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach 
them Modeſty and Shame; and they would 
uickly come to have a natural Abhorrence 
for that which they found made them ſlight- 
ed and ne glected by every Body. But how 
this Inconvenience from Servants is to be 
remedy*d, I muſt leave to Parents Care and 
C dente. Only I think it of great 
Importance, and that they arevery happy, 
who can get diſcreet People about their Chil- 
dren. 

C 60. Frequent Beating or Chi- 
ding is therefore carefully to be a- Shame. 
voided. Becauſe this Sort of Cor- 
rection never produces any Good, farther 
than it ſerves to raiſe Shame and Abhor- 
rence of the Miſcarriage that brought it 
on them: And if the greateſt Part of the 
Trouble be not the Senſe that they have 
done amiſs, and the Apprehenſion that they 
have drawn on themſelves, the juſt Diſplea- 
fare of their beſt Friends, the Pain of Whip- 
ping will work but an imperfect Cure. It 
only patches up for the preſent, and ſkins 
it over, but reaches not to the Bottom of 
the ſore-ingenious Shame, and the Appre- 
henſions of Diſpleaſure, are the only true 
Reſtraint. Theſe alone ought to hold the 
Reins, and keep the Child in order. But 
corporal Puniſnments muſt neceffarily loſe 
that Effect, and wear out the Senſe of Shame, 


where 
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where they frequently return. Shame in 
Children has the ſame Place, that Modeſty 
has in Women, which cannot be kept, and 
often tranſgreſs'd againſt, Aud as to the 
Apprehenſion. of Diſpleaſure in the . Parerts, 
that will come to be-very- infignificant, if 
the Marks of that Diſpleaſure quickly ceaſe, 
and a few Blows fully expiate. Parents 
mould well conſider what Faults in their 
Children are weighty enough to deſerve the 
Declaration of their Anger: But when their 
Diſpleaſure is once declar'd to a Degree 
that carries any Puniſhment with it, they 
ought not preſently to lay by the Severity 


of their Brows, but to reſtore their Chil- 


dren to their former Grace with ſome Dif- 
Keulty, and delay a full Reconciliation, 
*till their Conformity, and more than or- 
dinary Merit, make good their Amendment. 
If this be not fo order d, Puniſbment will, by 
Familiarity, become a mere Thingof Courſe, 
and loſe all its Influence; offending, being 
chaſtis'd, and then forgiven, will be thought 
as natural and neceſſary, as Noon, Night, 
and Morning following one another. 

§. 61. Concerning Reputation, 
I ſhall only remark this one Thing 
more of it, That though it be not 
the true Principle and Meaſure of Vertue, 
(for that is the Knowledge of a Man's Du- 
ty, and the Satisfaction it is to obey his 
Maker, in following the Dictates of that 
Light God has given him, with the Hopes 
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of Acceptation and Reward) yet it is that 


which comes neareſt to it: And being the 
Teſtimony and Applauſe that other Peo- 
ples Reaſon, as it were by a common Con- 
ſent, gives to vertuous and welborder'd A- 
ctions, it is the proper Guide and Encou- 
ragement of Children, till they grow able 
to judge for themſelves, and to find what is 
right by their own Reaſon. 


d. 62. This Conſideration may direct 
Parents how to manage theniſelves in re- 
.provang and commending their Children. 


The Rebukes and Chiding, which their 
Faults will ſometimes make hardly to be a- 
voided, thould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and unpaſſionate Words, but alſo alone and 


in private: But the Commendations Chit. 
dren deſerve, they ſhould receive before o- 


thers. This doubles the Reward, by ſpread- 


ing their Praiſe; but the Backwardneſs Pa- 


rents new in divulging their Faults, wall 
make them ſet a greater Value on their 


Credit themſelves, and teach them to be 


the more careful to preſerve the good O- 


pinion of others, whilft they think they 


have it: But when being expos'd to Shame, 
by publiſhing their Miſcarriages, they give 
it up for loſt, that Check upon them is ta- 
ken off, and they will be the leſs careful 


to preſerve others good Thoughts of them, 
the more they ſuſpect that their Reputati- 


on with them is already blem th'd, 5 
| . 
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C. 63. But if a right Courſe be taken 
with Children, there will not be fo much 
need of the Application of the common Ne- 
wards and Puniſhments, as we imagine, and 
as the general Practice has eſtabliſh'd. For 
all their innocent Folly, Play- 05 14 
ing 25 Childiſh Actions, are tobe ©" 
t perfectiy free and unreſtrain'd, as 
far = * conſiſt wih the Reſpect due 
to thoſe that are preſent; and that with 
the greateſt Allowance. If theſe Faults of 
their Age, rather than of the Children them- 
ſelves, were, as they ſhonld be, left only 
to Time and Imitation, and riper Years to 
cure, Children would eſcape a great deal 
of miſapply'd and uſeleſs Correction, which 
either falle to over- power the natural Diſ- 
- poſition of their Childhood, and fo, by an 
ineffectual Familiarity, makes Correction 
in other neceſſary Caſes of leſs Uſe; or 
elſe, if it be of Force to reſtrain the natu- 
ral Gatity of that Age, it ſerves only to 
ſpoil the Temper both of Body and Mind. 
If tbe Noiſe and Buſtle of their Play prove 
at any Time inconvenient, or unſuitable to 
the Place or Company they are in, (which 
can only be where their Parents are) a Look 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, it 
they have eftabliſh'd the Authority they 
ſhould, will be enough either to. remove, 
or quiet them for that Time. Fut this 
gameſome Humour, which is wiſely adap- 
ted by Nature to their Age and Temper, 
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ſhould rather be encourag'd, to keep: up 
their Spirits, and improve their Strength 
and Health, than curb'd or reſtrain'd; and 
the chief Art is to makeall that they have 
to do, Sport and Play too. 
| | dS. 64. And here give me Leave 
Rules. to take Notice of one Thing I 
think a Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of Education; and that is, the charg- 
ing of Childrens Memories, upon all Oc- 
caſions, with Rules and Precepts, which they 
often do not underſtand, and conſtantly as 
ſoon forget as given. If it be ſome Acti- 
on you would have done, or done other- 
wife, whenever they forget, or do it awk- 
wardly, make them do 1t over and over a- 
gain, till they are perfect; whereby you 
will get theſe two Advantages, Firſt, To 
ſee whether it be au Action they can do, or 
is fit to be expected of them: For ſome- 
times Children are bid todo Things, which, 
upon Tryal, they are fonnd not able to do, 
and had need be taught and exercis'd in, be- 
fore they are requir'd to do them. But it 
is much eaſter for a Tutor to command, than 
to teach, Secondly, Another Thing got by 
it, will be this, That by repeating the ſame 
Action, till it be grown habitual in them, 
the Performance will not depend on Me- 
mory or Reflexion, the Concomitant of Pru- 
dence and Age, and not of Childhood, but 
will be natural in them. Thus bowing to 
a Gentleman, when he ſalutes ham, ao 
ook- 
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looking in his Face, when he ſpeaks to him, 


is by conſtant Uſe as natural to a weil- 
bred Man, as breathing; it requires no 


Thought, no Reflexion. Having this Way 
cur'd in your Child any Fault, it is cur'd 
for ever : And thns one by one you may 


weed them out all, and plant what Habits 


* 
. 


you pleaſe 


C. &5. I have ſeen Parents ſo heap Rules 


on their Children, that it was impoſſible 
for the poor little Ones to remember a 
tenth Part of them, much leſs to obſerve 
them. However, they were either by Words 


or Blows corrected for the Breachi of thoſe 
multiply d, and often very impertinent Pre- 


cepts. Whence it naturally follow'd, that 
the Children minded not what was ſaid 
to them, © when it was evident to them, 
that no Attention they were capable of, 
was ſufficient to preſerye then from Tranſ- 
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"Let therefore your Rules to your Son be as 
few as is poſſible, and rather tewer,than more 
than ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. For if you 
burden him with many Rules, one of theſe 
two Things muſt neceſſarily follow, That 


either he muſt be very often puniſh'd, which 


will be of ill Conſequence, by making Pu- 
niſhment too frequent and familiar; or elſe 
you mult let the Tranſgreſlions of ſome of 
your Rules go unpuniſh'd, whereby they 


will of Courſe grow contemptible, and your 


Autho- 


gretiion and the Rebukes which follog'd 
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Authority become cheap to him. Make 
but few Laws, but ſee they be well obſerv'd, 
when once made. Few Years require but 
few Laws, and as his Age increaſes, when 
one Rule is by Practice well eſtabliſh'd, you 
may add another. | 

x $ 66. Fut pray remember Children are 

ost to be taught by Rules, which 'wilPbeal-* 
ways flipping out of their Memories. What 

> | you think neceſſary for them to do, ſettle 
in them by an indiſpenſible Practice, as of- 

ten as the Occaſion returns; and if it be 

; Þ| poſſible, make Occaſions. This | 

> | will beget Habits in them, which Habits. 

[Ii being once eſtabliſtid, operate of 

t themſelves eaſily and naturally, without 

| the Afliftance of the Memory. But here 

„I let me give two Cautions, 1. The one is, 

| | that you keep them to the Practice of what 

you would have grow into a Habit in them, 
by kind Words, and gentle Admonitions, 
rather as minding them of what they for- 

s | eget. than by harſh Rebukes and Chiding, as | 

e if they were wilfully gvilty. 2. Another «8 

Thing you are to take Care of, is, not to 1 

e | endeavour to ſettle too many Habzts at once, 

t leaſt by Variety you confound them, and 

1 ſo perfect none. When conſtant Cuſtom has 

- made any one Thing eaſy and natural to em, 

e and they practiſe it without Reflexion, you 

may then go on to another. 


Fi | This 
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1 This Method of teaching Chil- 
Practice. dren by a repeated Practice, and 


the ſame Action done over and o- 
ver again, under the Eye and Direction of 


the Tutor, till they have got the Habit of 


doing it well, and not by relying on Rules 
truſted to their Memories, has ſo many Ad- 
vantages, which Way ever we conſider it, 
that I cannot but wonder (if ill Cuſtoms 
could be wonder'd at in any Thing) how 
it could poſſibly be ſo much neglected. I 
ſhall name one more that comes now an my 
Way. By this Method we ſhall ſee, whe- 
ther what is requir'd of him, be adapted to 


his Capacity, and any Way ſuited to the 


Child's natural Genius and Conſtitution; 
for that too mult be conſider'd in a right 
Education. We muſt not hope wholly to 
change their original Tempers, nor make 
the Gay penſive and grave, nor the Melan- 
choly ſportive, without ſpoiling them. God 
has ſtampt certain Characters upon Mens 
Minds, which, like their Shapes, may per- 
haps be a little mended, but can hardly be 
totally alter d, and trans form'd into the 


contrary. 


He therefore, that is about Children, 
ſhould well ſtudy their Natures and Apti- 
tudes, and ſce by often Tryals, what Turn 
they eaſily take, and what becomes them; 
oblerve what their native Stock is, how it 
may be improv d, and what it is fit for: 


He ſhould conſider what they want, whe- 
| tber 
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ther they be capable of having it wrought. 
into them by Induſtry, and incorporated 
there by Practice; and whether it be worth 
while to endeavour it. For, in many Caſes, 
all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, 1s, to 
make the beſt of what Nature has given, ta 
prevent the Vices and Faults to which ſuch a 
Conſtitution is moſt inclin'd, and give it 
all the Advantages it is capable of. Every 
one's natural Genius ſhould be carry'd ag 
far as it could; but to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but Labour in 
vain; and what is ſo plaiſter'd on, will at 
beſt ſit but untowardly, and have always 
hanging to it the Ungracefulneſs of Con- 
ſtraint and Affectation. | | 
Affectation is not, I confeſs, an 17 
early Fault of Childhood, ar the . (fs 
Product of untaught Nature. It _ | 
is of Weeds, which grow not in the wild 
uncultivated Waſte, but in Garden-Plots, 
under the negligent Hand, or un{kilful Care 
of a Gardiner. Management and Inſtructi- 
on, and ſome Senſe of the Necellity of Breed- 
ing, are requiſite to make any one capable 
of Affectation, which endeavours to correck 
natural Defects, and has always the lauda- 
ble Aim of Pleaſing, though it always miſ- 
ſes it; and the more it labours to put on 
Gracefulneſs, the farther it is from it. Fog 
this Reaſon it is the more earefully to be 
watch'd, becauſe it 1s the proper Fault of 
Education; a perverted Education indeed, 
| D but 
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but ſuch as young People often fall into, 
either by their own Miſtake, or the ill Con- 
duct of thoſe about them. | 
| Hie that will examine wherein that Grace- 
1 fulneſs lies, which always pleaſes, will find 
EF it ariſes from that natural Coherence, which 
appears between the Thing done, and ſuch 
a Temper of Mind, as cannot but be ap- 
prov'd of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion. We 
cannot but be pleas'd with an humane, 
friendly, civil Temper, where-ever we meet 
Ss with it. A Mind free, and Maſter of it 
felf and all its Actions, not low and nar- 
row, not haughty and inſolent, not ble- 
mih'd with any great Defect, is what eve- 
0 ry one is taken with. The Actions which 
' naturally flow from ſuch a well-form'd 
Mind, pleaſe us alſo, as the genuine Marks 
# of it; and being as it were natural Enia- 
| nat ions from the Spirit and Diſpoſitionwith- 
in, cannot but be eaſy and unconſtrain'd. 
This ſeems to me to be that Beauty which 
Mines through ſome Mens Actions, ſets off 
all that they do, and takes all they come 
near, when by a conſtant Practice, they 
have faſhion'd their Carriage, and made 
all thoſe little Expreſſions of Civility and 
0 Reſpect, which Nature or Cuſtom has eſta- 
4k bliſh'd in Converſation fo eaſy to them- 
! felves, that they ſeem not artificial or ſtu- 
dy'd, but naturally to flow from a Sweet- 
neſs of Mind, and a welkturn'd Diſpoſi- 
tion. | AY 
On 
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On the other Side, Affectation is an awk- 
ward and forc'd Imitation of what ſhould 
be genuine and eaſy, wanting the Beau 
ty that.accompanies what 1s natural, be- 
cauſe there is always a Diſagreement be- 
tween the outward Action, and the Mind 
within, one of theſe two Ways; 1. Ei- 
ther when a Man would outwardly put 
on a Diſpoſition of Mind, which then he 
really has not, but endeavours, by a forc'd 
Carriage, to make Shew of; yet ſo, that 
the Conſtraint he is under, diloven it ſell. 
And thus Men affect ſometimes to appear 
fad, merry, or kind, when in Truth they 
are not ſo. 

2. The other 1s, when they do not en» 
deavour to make Shew of Diſpoſitions of 
Mind, which they have not, but to expreſs 
thoſe they have by a Carriage not ſuited 
to them: And ſuch in Converſation are all 
conſtrain'd Motions, Actions, Words, or 
Looks, which, though deſign'd to ſhew ei- 
ther their Reſpect or Civility to the Com- 
pany, or their Satisfaction and Eaſineſs in 
it, are not yet natural nor genuine Marks 
of the one or the other, but rather of ſome 
Defect or Miſtake within. Imitation of o- 
thers, without diſcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their Cha- 
racers, often makes a great Part of this. 
But Affectation of all Kinds, whenceſoever 
it proceeds, is always offenſive, becauſe we 
naturally hate whatever 1s counterfeit, and 
D 2 con- 
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condemn thoſe who have nothing better to 
recommend themſelves by. 2285 
Plain and rough Nature left to it ſelf, 
is much better than an artificial Ungrace- 
fulneſs, and ſuch ftudy'd Ways of being ill - 
faſhion'd. The Want of an Accompliſh- 
ment, or ſome Defect in our Behaviour, co- 
ming ſhort of the utmoſt Gracefulneſs, of- 
ten ſcapes Obſervation and Cenſure. But 
AHfectation in any Part of our Carriage, is 
lighting up a Candle to our Defects, and 
never fails to make us be taken Notice of, 
either as wanting Senſe, or wanting Since- 
rity. This Governors ought the more di- 
ligently to look after, becauſe, as I above 
obſerv'd, tis an acquir'd Uglineſs, owing 
to miſtaken Education, few being guilty 
of it, but thoſe who pretend to Breeding, 
and would not be thought ignorant of what 
is fathionable and becoming in Converſa- 
tior'; and, if I miſtake not, it has often 
its Riſe from the lazy Admonitions of thoſe 
who give Rules, and propoſe Examples, with- 
out joining Practice with their Inſtructi- 
ons, and making their Pupils repeat the 
Action in their Sight, that they may cor- 
rect what is indecent or conſtrain'd in it, 
till it be perfected into an habitual and be- 
coming Eaſineſs. T's 
FS. 67. Manners, as they call it, 
Manners, about which Children are fo of- 
ten perplex'd, and have ſo many 
goodly Exhortations made them by 4 
n | Ale 
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wife Maids and Governeſſes, I think are 
rather to be learnt by Example, thanRules, 
and then Children, if kept out of ill Com- 
pany, will take a Pride to behave them- 
ſelves prettily, after the Faſhion of others, 
perceiving themſelves eſteem'd and commen- 
ded for it. But it by a little Negligence in 
this Part, the Boy ſhould not put off his 
Hat, nor make Legs very gracefully, a 
Dancing-maſter will cure that Defect, and 
Wipe oft all that Plainneſs of Nature, which 
the a-la-mode People call Clowniſhneſs: 


And ſince nothing appears to me to give 


Children ſo much becoming Confidence and 
Behaviour, and ſo to raiſe them to the Con- 
verſation of thoſe above their Age, | 
as Dancing, I think they ſhould Dancing. 
be taught to dance as ſoon as they 
are capable of Learning it. For tho? this 
conſiſt only in outward Gracefulneſs of Mo- 
tion, yet, I know not how, it gives Chil- 
dren Manly Thoughts and Carriage, niore 
than any Thing. But otherwiſe I would 
not have little Children much tormented: 
about Punctil io's, or Nicet ies of Breeding. 
Never trouble your ſelf about thoſe Faults 
in them, which you know Age will cure. 
And therefore Want of well-faſhion'd Civi- 


lity in the Carriage, whillt Civility is not 


wanting in the Mind, (for there you muſt 


take Care to plant it early) ſhould be the 
Parents leaft Care, whilſt they are young, 


If his tender Mind be fill'd with a Vene- 
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ration for his Parents and Teachers, which 
conſiſts in Love and Eſteem, and a Fear to 


offend them, and with Reſpect and good Will 


to all People, that Reſpect will of it ſelf 
teach thoſe Ways of expreſſing it, which 
he obſerves molt acceptable. Be fure to 
keep up in him the Principles of good Na- 
ture and Kindneſs, make them as habitu- 
al as you can, by Credit and Commen- 
dation, and the good Things accompany + 
Ing that State: And when they. have ta- 
ken Root in his Mind, and are ſettl'd there 
dy a continu'd Practice, fear not, the Or- 
naments of Converſation, and the Outſide 
of faſhionable Manners, will come in their 
due Time, if when they are remov'd out 
of their Maid's Care, they are put into 
the Hands. of a well-bred Man to be their 
Governor. | 

Whilſt they are very young, any Care- 
teſneſs is to be born with in Children, that 
carries not with it the Marks of Pride or ill 
Nature ; but thoſe, whenever they appear 
in any Action, are to be corrected 1mniedi- 
ately, by the Ways above-mention'd. What 
J have faid concerning Manners, I would 
not have ſo underitood, as if I meant, that 
thoſe who have the Judgment to do it, 
Mould not gently faſhion the Motion and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very 
young. It would be of great Advantage, 
if they had People about them. from their 
being firſt able to go, that had the 1 
© _ — 
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and would take the right Way to do it. 

That which I complain of, is, the wrong 

Courſe is uſually taken in this Matter. 
Children who. were never taught any ſud 

Thing as Behaviour, are often (eſpecially 

when Strangers are preſent) chid for ha- 

ving ſome Way or other fail'd in good Man- 

ners, and have thereupon Reproofs and 

Precepts heap'd upon them, concerning put- 

ting off their Hats, or making of Legs, 

&c. though in this, thoſe concern'd pre- 

tend to correct the Child, yet in Truth, 

for the moſt part, it is but to cover their 

own Shame; and they lay the Blame on 

the poor little Ones, ſemetimes paſſionate- 

ly enough, to divert it from themſelves, for 

fear the By-Standers ſhould impute to their 

Want of Care and Skill, the Child's ill Be- 

haviour. © 

For, as for the Children themſelves, they 

are never one Jot better'd by ſuch occaſio- 

nal Lectures. They at other Times ſhould 

be ſhewn what to do, and by reiterated A= 

cons, be faſhion'd before: hand into the 

Practice of what is fit and becoming, and 

not told and talk'd to do upon the Spot, 

of what they have never been accuſtom'd, 

nor know how to do as they ſhould. To 

| hare and rate them thus at every Turn, i& 

not to teach them, but to vex and torment 

them to no Purpoſe. They ſhould be let a- 

lone, rather thanchid for a Fault, which 1s- 

none of theirs, nor is in their Power to mend 

2.4. for 
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for ſpeaking to. And it were much better 
their natural childiſn Negligence or Plain- 
neſs ſhould be left to the Care of riper Years, 
than that they ſhould frequently have Re- 
bukes miſplac'd upon them, which neither 
do, nor can give them graceful Motions. 
If their Minds are well-diſpos'd, and prin- 
cipl'd with inward Civility, a great Part 
of the Roughneſs, which ſticks to the Out- 
ſlide for Want of better Teaching, Time and 
Obſervation will rub off, as they grow up, 
if they are bred in good Company; but it 
in ill, all the Rules in the World, all the 
Correction imaginable, will not be able to 
poliſh them. For you muſt take this for a 
certain Truth, that let them have what In- 
ſtructions you will, and ever fo learn'd Le- 
ctures of Breeding daily inculcated into 
them, that which will moſt influence their 
Carriage, will be the Company they con- 
verſe with, and the Faſhion of thoſe about 
them, Children (nay, and Men too) do 
molt by Example. We are all a Sort of 
Chamelions, that ſtill take a Tincture from 
Things near us; nor is it to be wonder'd at 
in Children, who better underſtand what 
they ſee, than what they hear. 
24 d. 68. I ment ion'd above one 
Company. great Miſchief that came by Ser- 
1 vantsto Children, when by their 
Flatteries they take off the Edge and Force 
of the Parents Rebukes, and ſo leſſen their 
Authority, And here is another great In- 
| convenience 


: 


Peg 0 
convenience which Children receive from 

the ill Examples which they meet with a- 
mongſt the meaner Servants. 5 
They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept 

from ſuch Converſation ; for the Contagion 

of theſe ill Precedents, both in Civility aud 
Vertue, horribly infects Children, as often as 

they come within Reach of it. They fre- 
quently learn from unbred or debauch'd Ser- 

vants ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 

and Vices, as otherwiſe they poſſibly would 

be 1gnorant of all their Lives. | | 
Sd. 69. *Tis a hard Matter wholly to pre- 

vent this Miſchief, You will have very 

good Luck, it you never have a clowniſh 
or vicious Servant, and if from them your 
| Children never get any Infection: But yet 
as much muſt” be done towards it as can be, 

and the Children kept as much as may be 

in the Company of their Parents, and thoſe 

to whoſe Care they are committed. To. 
this Purpoſe, their being in their Preſence | 
ſnould be made eaſy to them; they ſhould 

be allow'd the Liberties and Freedom ſuita- 
ble to their Ages, and not be held under un- 
neceſſary Reſtraints, when in their Parent's, 
or Governor's Sight. If it be a Priſon to 

| D 5 | 7 them, 
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How much the Romans thought the Education of 
their Children a Bulineſs that properly bel oug'd ta the. 
Parents themſelves, ſce in Suetonius Auguſt. Sect. 64. 
Plutarch in vita Catonis Cenſoris, Diodorus Siculus, J. 
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them, tis no Wonder they ſhould not like 
it. They muſt not be hinder'd from being 
Children, or from playing, or doing as 
Children, but from doing ill; all. other Li- 
berty is to be allow'd them. Next, to make 
them in Love with the Company of their Pa- 
rents, they ſhould receive all their good 
'Fhings there, and from their Hands. The. 
Servants ſhould be hinder'd from making. 
court to them, by giving them ſtrong Drink, 
Wine, Fruit, Play-Things, and other ſuch. 
Matters, which may make them in Love 
with their Converſation, | 
. d. 70. Having nam'd Company, 
Company. I am almoſt ready to throw a- 
way my Pen, and trouble you no 
farther, on this Subject: For ſince that does. 
more than all Precepts, Rules, and Inſtru- 
tions, methinks tis almoſt wholly in vain. 
to make a long Diſcourſe of other Things, 
and to talk of that almoſt to no Purpoſe. 
For you will be ready to ſay, What mall 
I do with my Son? If I keep him always 
at Home, he will be in Danger to be my 
young Maſter, and if I fend him Abroad, 
how 1s it poſhble to keep him from the 
"Contagion of Rudenefs and Vice, which is 
ſo every where in Faſhion? In my Houle 
he will perhaps be more innocent, but more 
ignorant too of the World; wanting there 
Change of Company, and being us'd con- 
Hantly to the ſame Faces, he will, ves 
e 
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he comes Abroad, be- a ſheepiſh or conceit · 
ed Creature. 

I confefs, both Sides have their Inconve- 
niencies. Being Abroad, tis true, will make 
him bolder, and better able to buſtle and 
ſhift amongſt Boys of his own Age; and the 
Emulation of School-fellows, often puts Life 
and Induſtry into young Lads. But till 
you can find a School, wherein it is poſſi- 
ble for the Maſter to look after the Man-- 
ners of his Scholars, and can fhew as great 
Effects of his Care of forming their Minds 
to Vertue, and their Carriage to good Breed- 
ing, as of forming their Tongues to the 
learned Languages, you muſt confeſs, that 
you have a ſtrange Value for Words; when 
preferring the Languages of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, to that which made em 
ſuch brave Men, you think it worth while 
to hazard your Son's Innocence and Ver- 
tue, for a little Greek and Latin, For, as 
tor that Boldneſs and Spirit which Lads- 
get amongſt their Play-tellows at School, 
it has ordinarily ſuch a Mixture of Rude-- 
| neſs and ill-turn'd Confidence; that thoſe - 
| miſ becoming and dif-ingenious: Ways of 

6 Mifting in the World muſt be unlearnt, and 

all the Tincture waſh'd out again, to make 

| Way for better Principles, and ſuch Man- 
ners, as make a truly worthy Man. He 

- that conſiders how diametrically oppoſite 

1 the Skill of living well, and managing, as 

e à Man ſhould do, his Affairs in the World, 
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is to that Malapertneſs, Tricking, or Vi- 


olence learnt amongſt School-Boys, will 
think the Faults of a privater Education 
infinitely to be preferr'd to ſuch Inprove- 
ments, and will take Care to preſerve his 
Child's Innocence and Modleſty at Home, 
as. being nearer of Kin, and more in the 
Way of thoſe Qualities which make an uſe- 
fal and able Man. Nor does any one find, 
or ſo much as ſuſpect, that that Retirement 
and Baſhſulneſs, which their Daughters are 
brought up in, makes them leſs knowing 
or leſs able Women. Converſation, when 
they come into the World, ſoon gives them 
a becoming Aſſurance; and whatſoever, 
beyond that, there is of rough and boiſte- 
rous, may in Men be very well ſpar'd too; 
for Courage and Steadineſs, as I take it, lie 
not in Roughneſs and ill Breeding. 15 
Vertue is harder to be got, than a Know- 
ledge of the World; and if loſt in a young 
Man, is ſeldom recover d. Sheepithneſs and 
Ignorance of the World, the Faults impu- 
ted to a private Education, are neither the 
neceſſary Conſequences of being bred at 


Home; nor if they were, are they incura- 


ble Evils. Vice is the more ſtubborn, as 
well as the more dangerous Evil of the two; 
and therefore, in the firſt Place, to be ſen- 
ced againſt. If that ſheepiſh Softneſs which 
often enervates thoſe who are bred like Fond- 


. ings at Home, be carefully to be avoided, 


xt is principally fo for Vertue's Sake, — 
| | ear 
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fear leaſt ſuch a yielding Temper ſhonld be 
too ſuſceptible of vicious Impreſſions, and 
expoſe. the Novice too eaſily to be corrup- 
ted. A young Man, before he leaves the 
Shelter of his Father's Houſe, and the Guard 
of a Tutor, ſhonld be fortify'd with Re- 
{olution, and made acquainted with Men, 
to ſecure his Vertues, left he ſhould be led 
into ſome ruinous Courſe, or fatal Preci- 
pice, before he is ſufficiently acquainted with 
the Dangers of Converſation, and has Stea- 
dineſs enough not to yield to every Temp- 
tation, Wereit not for this, a young Man's 
Baſhfulneſs, and Ignorance in the World, 


would not ſo much need an early Care. 


Converſation would cure it in a great Mea- 
ſure; or if that will not do it early enough, 
it is only a ſtronger Reaſon for a good J u- 
tor at Home. For if Pains be to be taken 


to give him a Manly Air and Aſſurance 
bet imes, it is chiefly as a Fence to his Ver- 


tue, when he goes into the World under his 
own Conduct. 


It is prepoſterous therefore to ſacrifice his 


Innocency to the attaining of Confidence, 
and ſome little Skill of buſtling for himſelt 


among others, by his Converſation with ill- 


bred and vicious Boys, when the chief Uſe 
of that Sturdineſs, and ſtanding upon his 
own Legs, is only for the Preferyation of 
his Vertue. For if Confidence or Cunning 
come once to mix with Vice, and ſupport 


his Miſcarriages, he is only the ſurer loſt; 
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and you inuſt undo again, and ſtrip him 
of that he has got trom his Companions, or 


give him up to Ruin, Boys will unavoid- 


ably be taught Aſſurance by Converſation 
with Men, when they are brought into it; 
and that is Time enough. Modeſty and 


Submiſſion, till then, better fits them for 


Inſtruction; and therefore there needs not 
any great Care to flock them with Conh- 
gence before-hand. That which requires 
moſt Time, Pains, and Aſſiduity, is, to 
work into them the Principles and Practice 
of Vertue and good Breeding. This is the 
Seaſoning they ſhould be prepared with, ſo 
as not eaſy to be got out again. I his they 
had need to be well provided with; for Con- 
verſation, when they come into the World, 


will add to their Knowledge and Aſſurance, 


but be too apt to take from their Vertue; 
which therefore they ought to be plentitul- 
ly ſtor'd with, and have that Fincture ſank 

deep into them. 
How they ſhould be fitted for Converſa- 
tion, and enter'd into the World, when they 
are Tipe for it, we ſhall conſider in another 
Place. But how any one's being put into 
a mix d Herd of unruly Boys, and there 
learning to wrangle at Trap, or rook at 
Span-farthing, fits him for civil Converſa- 
tion or Buſineſs, I do not fee, And what 
Qualities are ordinarily to be got from ſuch 
a Troop of Play-fellows as Schools uſual- 
ly aſſemble together from Parents of all 
| Kinds, 
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Kinds, that a Father ſhould ſo much co 
vet, is hard to divine. I am ſure, he who 
is able to be at the Charge of a Tutor at. 
Home, may there give his Son a more gen- 
teel Carriage, more Manly Thoughts, and. 
a Senſe of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning in- 
to the Bargain, and ripen him up ſooner 
into a Man, than any at School can do. 
Not that I blame the School-maſter in this, 

or think it to be laid to his Charge. The 
Difference is great between two or three Pu- 
pils in the ſame Houſe, and three or four 
Score Eoys lodg'd up and down: For let 
the Maſter's Induſtry and Skill be never ſo- 
great, it is impoſſible he ſhould have fifty 
or an hundred Scholars under his Eye, a- 
ny longer than they are in the School to- 
gether: Nor can it be expected, that he 
mould inſtruct them ſucceſsfully in any 
Thing but their Books, the forming of their 
Minds and Manners requiring a conſtant 
Attention, and particular Application to 
every ſingle Boy, which is impoſſible in a. 
numerous Flock, and would be wholly in 
vain, (could he have Time to ſtudy and 
correct every one's particular Detects, and 
wrong Inclinations) when the Lad was to 
be lett to himſelf, or the prevailing Infecti- 
on of his Fellows, the greateſt Part of the 
four and twenty Hours. 

But Fathers obſerving, that Fortune is 
often moſt ſucceſsfully courted by bold and 


buſtling 
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| buſtling Men, are glad to ſee their Sons 


pert and forward betimes; take it for an 
happy Omen, that they will be thriving 
Men, and look on the Tricks they play their 
School-fellows, or learn from them, as a 
Proficiency in the Art of Living, and ma- 
king their Way through the World. But 
I muſt take the Liberty to ſay, that he 
that lays the Foundation of his Son's For- 
tune in Vertue and good Breeding, takes 
the only fure and warrantable Way. And 
tis not the Waggeries or Cheats practis' d 
amongſt School-boys; tis not their Rough- 
neſs one to another, nor the well laid Plots 
of robbing an Orchard together, that make 
an able Man; but the Principles of Juſtice, 
Generoſity, and Sobriety, join d with Ob- 


ſervation and Induſtry, Qualities which I 


Judge School-boys do not learn much of one 
another. And if a young Gentleman, bred 
at Home, be not taught more of them than 
he could learn at School, his Father has 
made a very ill Choice of a Tutor. Take 
a Boy from the Top of a Grammar- School, 
and one of the ſame Age, bred as he ſhould 
be, in his Father's Family, and bring them 
into good Company together, and then ſee 
which of the two will have the more Man- 


ly Carriage, and adreſs himſelf with the 


more becoming Aſſurance to Strangers. 
Here I imagine the School-boy's Confidence 
will either fail or diſcredit hin; and ff 
u be ſuch as fiis him only for the Conver- 

| ſation 
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ſation of Boys, he were better be without 
it. ; 

Vice, if we may believe the general Com- 
plaint, ripens ſo faſt now-a-days, and runs 
up to Seed ſo early in young People, that 
it is impojhble to keep a Lad from the ſpread- 
ing Contagion, if you will venture him A- 
broad in the Herd, and truſt to Chance or 
his own Inclination for the Choice of his 
Company at School. By what Fate Vice 
has ſo thriven amongſt us theſe Years paſt, 
and by what Hands it has been nurs'd up 
into fo uncontroul'd a Dominion, I ſhall 
leave to ethers to enquire, I wiſh, that 
thoſe who. complain of the great Decay of 
Chriſtian Piety and Vertue every where, 
and of Learning and acquir'd Improvements 
in the Gentry of this Generation, would 
conſider how to retrieve them in the next. 
This I am ſure, that if the Foundation of 
it be not laid in the Education and Prin- 
cipling of the Youth, all other Endeavours 
will be in vain. And if the Innocence, So- 
briety, and Induſtry of thoſe who are co- 
ming up, be not taken Care of and pre- 
ſerv'd, 'twill be ridiculous to expect, that 
thoſe who are to ſucceed next on the Stage, 
ſhould abound in that Vertne, Ability, and 
Learning, which has hitherto made Erg- 
land conſiderable in the World. I was po- 
ing to add Courage too, though it has been 
look*d on as the natural Inheritance of Eng- 
li- men. What has been talk d of re 
| ate 
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late Actions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Anceſtors, gives me Occaſion to ſay, 


that Debauchery ſinks the Courage of Men; 


and when Diſſoluteneſs Las eaten out the 
Senſe of true Honour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays 
long after it. And I think it impoſſible 
to find an Inftance of any Nation, howe- 
ver renown'd for their Valour, who ever 
kept their Credit in Arms, or made them- 
ſelves redoubtable amongſt their Neighbours, 
after Corruption had once broke througli, 
and diflolv'd the Reſtraint of Diſcipline, 
and Vice was grown to {ſuch an Head, that it 


durſt ſhew it ſelf bare-fac'd, without being 


out of Countenance. 
_ Tis Vertue then, direct Ver- 
Vertue. tue, which is the hard and valu- 
able Part to be aim'd at in Edu- 
cation, and not a forward Pertneſs, or any 
little Arts of Shifting. All other Conſide- 
rations and Accompliſhments ſhould. give 
Way, and be poſtpon'd to this. This is the 
ſolid and ſubſtantial Good, which Tutors 


ſhould not only read Lectures, and talk of, 


but the Labour and Art of Educat ion ſhould 
furniſh the Mind with, and faſten there, 
and never ceaſe till the young Man had a 
true Reliſh of it, and plac'd his Strength, 
his Glory, and his Pleaſure in it. 
Þ The more this advances, the 
Company, ea ier Way will be made for all o- 
ther Accomphiluments, in their 
Turns. For he that is brought to ſubmit 


to 
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to Vertue, will not be refractary, or reſty, 
in any Thing that becomes him; and there- 
fore I cannot but prefer Breeding of ayoung 
Gentleman at Home in his Father's Sight, 
under a good Governor, as much the beſt 
and ſafeſt Way to this great and main End 
of Education, when it can be had, and is 
order'd as it ſhould be. Gentlemens Hou- 
ſes are ſeldom without Variety of Compa- 
ny: They ſhould uſe their Sons to all the 
ſtrange Faces that come there, and engage 
them in Converſation with Men of Parts 
and Breeding, as ſoon as they are capable 
of it. And why thoſe who live in the 
Country ſhould not take them with them, 
when they; make Viſits of Civility to their 
Neighbours, I know not. This I am ſure, 
a Father that breeds his. Son at Home, has. 
the Opportunity to have him more in his 
own Company, and there give him what 
Encouragement he thinks fit; and can keep. 
him better from the Taint of Servants, and 
the meaner Sort of People, than is poſlible 
to be done Abroad. But what ſhall be re- 
ſolv'd in the Cafe, muſt in great Meaſure: 
be left to the Parents, to be determin'd by 
their Circumſtances and Conveniencies; on- 
ly Lthink it the worſt Sort of good Hul- 
bandry, for a Father not to ſtrain himſelf 
a little for his Son's Breeding; which, let 
his Condition be what it will, is the beſt 
Portion he can leave him. But ik, after. 
all, it ſhall be thought by ſome, that the. 

Breed- 
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Breeding at Home has too little Compa- 
ny, and that at ordinary Schools, not fuc} 
as it ſhould'be for a young Gentleman, I 
think there might be Ways found out to a- 
void the Inconveniencies on the one Side and 
the other. F | 
F. 71. Having under Conſideration how 
great the Influence of Company is, and how 
prone we are all; eſpecially. Children, to I- 
mitation, I muſt here take the Liberty to 
mind Parents of this one Thing, viz. That 
he that will have his Son have a Keſpect for 
him, and his Orders, muſt himſelf have a 
great Reverence for his Son. Max- 
Example. i ma debetur Pueris reverentia, You 
L mult do nothing before him,which 
you would not have him imitate. If any 
Thing ſcape you, which you would have 
paſs to Fault in him, he Will be ſure for a 
Shelter himſelf under your Example, and 
ſhelter himſelf fo as that it will not be 
eaſy to come at him, to correct it in him 
the right Way. If you puniſh him for 
what he ſees you practiſe your ſelf, he will 
not think that Severity to proceed from 
Kindneſs in you, careful to amend a Fault 
in him; but will be apt to interpret it, the 
Peeviſhneſs and arbitrary Imperiouſneſs of 
a Father, who, without any Ground for it, 
would deny his Son the Liberty and Plea- 
ſures he takes himſelf. Or if you aſſume 
to your ſelf the Liberty you have taken, 
as a Priviledge belonging to riper Years, 
to 
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to which a Child muſt not aſpire, you do 
but add new Force to your Example, and 
recommend the Action the more powerful 
ly to him. For you muſt always remem- 
ber, that Children affect to be Men earli- 
er than is thought; and they love Breeches, 
not for their Cut or Eaſe, but becauſe the 
having them is a Mark or a Step towards 
Man-hood. What I ſay of the Father's 
Carriage before his Children, muſt extend 
it ſelf to all thoſe who have any Authori- 
ty over them, or for whom he would have 
them have any Reſpect. 

d. 72. But to return to the : 
Buſineſs of Rewards and Pun/b- 4 
ments. All the Actions of Child- 4 
iſhneſs and unfaſhionable Carriage, and 
whatever Time and Age will of it ſelf be 
ſure to reform, being (as I have ſaid) ex- 
empt from the Diſcipline of the Rod, there 
will not be ſo much need of beat ing Chil- 
dren, as is generally made Uſe of. To 
which, if we add learning to read, write, 
dance, foreign Language, c. as under the 
ſame Priviledge, there will be but very rare- 
ly any Occaſion for Blows or Force in an 
ingenious Education. The right Way to 
teach them thoſe Things, is, to give them 
a Liking and Inclination to what you pro- 
poſe to them to be learn'd, and that will 
engage their Induſtry and, Application. This 
I think no hard Matter to do, if Children 
be handl d as they ſhould be, and the e. 

; wards 
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wards and Puniſhments above- ment ion'd be 
carefully apply'd, and with them theſe few 
_ obſery'd in the Method of inſtructing 
t m. | | : F ' d > 


F. 73. 1. None of the Things 
Taſt. they are to learn, ſhould ever be 
made a Burden to them, or im- 
pos'd on them as a Taſte, Whatever is ſo 
propos'd, preſently becomes irkſome; the 
Mind takes an Averſion to it, though be- 
fore it were a Thing of Delight or Indit- 
ferency. Let a Child be but order'd to 
whip his Top at a certain Time every Day, 
whether he has or has not a Mind to it; 
let this be but requir'd of him as a Duty, 
wherein he muſt ſpend fo many Hours Morn- 
ing and Afternoon, and ſee whether he 
will not ſoon be weary of any Play at this 
Rate. Is it not ſo with grown Men? What 
they do chearfully of themſelves, do they 
not prefently grow ſick of, and can no 
more endure, as ſoon as they find it is ex- 
pected of them as a Duty ? Children have 
as much a Mind to ſhew, that they are 
free, that their own good Actions come 
from themſelves, that they are abſolute || - 
and independent, as any of the proudeſt 
of you grown Men, think of them as you 
pleaſe. hdd i ; | | 
. C 74. 2. As a Conſequence o 
Bilpe W this, they ſhould Faden be put 
about doing even thoſe Things 
vou have got an Inclination in them ws | 
16% ut 


but when they have a Mind and Diſpoſi- 
tion to it. He that loves Reading, Wri- 
ting, Muſick, Cc. finds yet in himſelf cer- 
tain Seaſons wherein thoſe Things have 
no Reliſh to im; and if at that Time 
he forces himſelf to it, he only pothers and 
wearies himfelf to no Purpoſe. Jo it is 
with Children. This Change of Temper 
ſhould be carefully obſerv'd in them, and 
the favourable Seaſons of Aptitude and In- 
clination be heedfully laid hold of: And if 
they are not often enough forward of them- 
ſelves, a good Diſpoſition ſhould be talk'd 
into them, before they be ſet upon any 
Thing. This 1 think no hard Matter for 
a diſcreet Tutor to do, who has ſtudy'd 
his Pupil's Temper, and will be at little 
Pains to fill his Head with ſuitable Idea's, 
ſuch as may make him in Love with the 


preſent Buſineſs. By this Means a great 


deal of Time and Tiring would be ſav'd; 
for a Child will learu three times as much 
when he is in Dime, as he will with double 
the Time and Pains, when he goes awk- 
wardly, or is dragg'd unwillingly to it. 
If this were minded as it ſhould, Children 
might be permitted to weary themſelves 
with Play, and yet have Time enough to 
learn what is ſuited to the Capacity of each 
Age. But no ſuch Thing is conſider'd in 
the ordinary Way of Education, nor can 
it well be. That rough Diſcipline of the 
Rod is built upon other Principles, has no 


At- 
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Attraction in it, regards not what Hu- 


mour Children are in, nor looks after fa- 
vourable Seaſons of Inclination. And in- 
deed it would be ridiculous, when Compul- 
ſion and Blows have rais'd an Averſion in 
the Child to his Taſk, to expect he ſhould 
freely of his own Accord leave his Play, 
and with Pleaſure court the Occaſions of 


Learning; whereas, were Matters order'd 


right, learning any Thing they ſhould be 
taught, might be made as much a Recre- 
ation to their Play, as their Play is to 
their Learning: Ihe Pains are equal on 
both Sides. Nor is it that which troubles 


them; for they love to be buſy, and the 


Change and Variety is that which natura]l- 
ly. delights them. The only Odds is in 


that which we call Play; they act at Li- 


berty, and employ their Pains (whereof 
you may obſerve them never ſparing) free- 
ly ; but what they are to learn, is forc'd 
upon them ; they, are call'd, compell'd, 
and driven to it. This is that, that at firſt 
Entrance balks and cools them; they want 


their Liberty: Get them but to ask their 


Tutor to teach them, as they do often their 


Play-fellows, inſtead of his calling upon 


them to learn; and they being fatisfy'd, 


that they act as frecly in this, as they do 


in other Things, they will go on with as 


much Pleaſure in it, and it will not dif- 


fer from their other Sports and Play. By 


theſe Ways carefully purſu d, a Child may 


be 
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be brought to deſire to be taught any Thing 
you have a Mind he ſhould learn. The 
bardeſt Part, I confeſs, is with the firſt or 
eldeſt; but when once he is ſet right, it 
1s wy by him to lead the reft whither one 
wall. a | 

$ 75. Though it be paſt doubt, that 
the fitteſt Time for Children to learn any 
Thing, is, when their Minds are in Tune, 
and well diſpos'd to it ; When neither Flags 
ging of Spirit, nor Intentneſs of Thought. 
upon ſomething elſe, makes them awkward 
and averſe; yet two Things are to be ta- 
ken Care of, 1. That theſe Seaſons either 
not being warily obſerv'd, and laid hold 
on, as often as they return; or elſe, not 
returning as often as they ſhould, the Im- 
provement of the Child be not thereby neg+ 
lected, and ſo he be let grow into an ha» 
bitual Idleneſs, and confirni'd in this In- 
diſpoſition, 2. That though other Things 
are ill learn'd, when the Mind is either 
indiſpos'd, or otherwiſe taken up, yet it is 
of great Moment, and worth our Endea- 
vours, to teach the Mind to get the Mas 
ſtery over it ſelf, and to be able, upon 
Choice, to take it ſelf off from the hot Pur» 
ſuit of one Thing, and ſet it ſelf upon a- 
nother with Facility and Delight, or at a- 
ny Time to ſhake off its Sluggiſhneſs, and 
vigorouſly employ it ſelf about what Rea - 
ſon, or the Advice of another ſhall direct. 
This is to be done in Children, by try: 
> E ing 
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ing them ſometimes, when they are by La- 


zineſs unbent, or by Avocation bent ano- 
ther Way, and endeavouring to make them 
buckle to the Thing propos d. If by this 
Means the Mind can get an habitual Do- 
minion over it ſelf, lay by Ideas or Buſi- 
neſs, as Occaſion requires, and betake it 
ſelf to new and leſs acceptable Employ- 
ments, wit hout Reluctancy or Diſcompoſure, 
it will be an Advantage of more Conſe- 
quence than Latin or Logick, or moſt of 
thoſe Things Children are uſually requir'd 
to learn. | a 

| 33 11dren being more 
Coupe fe aAiveand buſy in that Age, than 


in any other Part of their Lite, 


and being indifferent to any Thing they 
can do, ſo they may be but coing, Dar 
cing and Scotch-hoppers would be the ſane 
Thing to them, were the Enconragements 
and Diſcouragements equal. But to Things 
we would have them learn, the great and 
only Piſcouragement I can obſerve, is, that 
they are call'd to it, tis made their Buſmeſs, 
they are feaz'd and chid about it, and do 
it with Trembling and Apprehenſion; or, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it, till they are quite tir'd: 
All which intrenches too much on that na- 
tural-Freedom they extreamly affect. And 
It is that Liberty alone which gives the 
true Reliſh and Delight to their ordinary 
Play-Games. Turn the Tables, and At 
ES | -W 
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will find, they will ſoon change their Ap- 
plication ; eſpecially if they ſee the Exam- 
ples of 'others, whom they eſteem and think 
above themſelves. And if the Things which 


they obſerve others to do, be order'd fo, 


that they inſinuate themſelves into them, 
as the Priviledge of an Age or Condition 
above theirs, then Ambition, and the De- 
fire ſtill to get forward and higher, and to 
be like chole above them, will ſet them 
on work, and make them go on with Vi- 
gor and Pleaſure; Pleaſure in what they 
have begun by their own Deſire; in which 
Way the Enjoyment of their dearly belo- 
ved Freedom will be no ſmall Encourage- 
ment to them. To all which, if there be 
added the Satisfaction of Credit and Re- 
putation, I am apt to think there will need 

no other Spur to excite their Application 
and Aſſiduity, as much as is necet{ary. I 
confeſs, there needs Patience and Skill, Gen- 
tleneſs and Attention, and a prudent Con- 
duct to attain this at firſt. But why have 
you a Tutor, if there needed no Pains? 
But when this is once eſtabliſn d, all the 
reſt will follow, more eaſily than in any 
more ſevere and imperious Diſcipline. And 
think it no hard Matter to gain this 
Point; IL am fure it will not be, where 
Children have no ill Examples ſet before 

them, The great Danger therefore I ap- 
prehend, is only from Servants, and other 
Ul-order'd Children, or ſuch other vicious 
as C 2 or 
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or fooliſh People, who ſpoil Children both 
by the ill Pattern they ſet before them in 
their own ill Manners, and by giving them 
together, the two Things they ſhould ne- 
ver have at once; I mean vicious Pleaſures 
and Commendation.  _- 
NN d. 77. As Children ſhould ve- 
hiding. ry ſeldom be corrected by Blows, 
f I think frequent, and eſpeci- 
ally paſſionate Chidim of almoſt as ill Con- 
ſequence. It leſſens the Authority of the 
Parents, and the Reſpect of the Child; for 
I bid you ſtill remember, they diftinguith 
early betwixt Paſſion and Reaſon: And 
as they cannot but have a Rev. tence for 
what comes from the latter, ſo they quick- 
Iy grow into a Contempt of the former 
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you have Children never beaten 
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Fault. Paſſionate Chiding uſually carries 
rough and ill Language with it, which 
has this farther ill Effect, that it teaches 
and juſtifies it in Children: And the Names 
that their Parents ur Præceptors give them, 
they will not be aſham'd or backward to- 


beltow on others, having ſo good Aut hori- 
ty for the Uſe of them. 


L. 78. I toreſee here it will be 
objected to me, What then, will On. 
nor chid for any Fault? This will be to 
let looſe the Reins to all Kind of Diſor- 
der. Not ſo much, as is imagin'd, if a 
right Courſe has been taken in the firſt 
Seaſoning of their Minds, and implanting 
that Awe of their Parents above-ment1o-- 


ned. For Beating, by conſtant Obſervati- 


on, is found to do little Good, where the 
Smart of it is all the Puniſhment is fear d- 
or felt in it; for the Influence of that quick- 
ly wears out, with the Memory of it: 
But yet there is one, and but one Fault, 
for which, I think, Children ſhould be 
beaten; and that 1s, Oœinacy or Rebelli- 
or, And in this too, I would have it or- 
der'd ſo, if it can be, that the Shame of 
the Whipping, and not the Pain, ſhould 
be the greateſt Part of the Puniſhment. 
Shame of doing amiſs, and deſerving Cha- 
ſtiſement, is the only true Reſtraint be- 
longing to Vertue. The Smart of the Rod, 
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if Shame accompanies it not, ſoon ceaſes, 
and is forgotten, and will quickly, by Uſe, 
loſe its Terror. I have known the Chil- 
dren of a Perſon of Quality kept in Awe, 
by the Fear of having their Shoes pull'd 


off, as much as others by Apprehenſions 


of a Rod hanging over them. Some ſuch 
Pumiſhment I think better than Beating ; 
for, tis Shame of the Fault, and the Diſ- 
gracethat attends it, that they ſhould ſtand 
in Fear of, rather than Pain, if you would 
have them have a Temper truly ingenious, 
But Stubbornneſs, and an obſtinate Diſobedi- 
ence, muſt be maſter'd with Force and Blows, 
for this there is no other Remedy. What- 
ever particular Action you bid him do, or 
forbear, you muſt be ſure to ſee your ſelf 
obey d; no Quarter in this Caſe, no Reſi- 
ſtance. For when once it comes to be a 


Tryal of Skill, a Conteſt for Maſtery be- 


twixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refuſes, you muſt be ſure to carry it, 
whatever Blows it coſts, if a Nod or Words 
will not prevail ; unleſs, for ever after, 


vou intend to live in Obedience to your 


Son. A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an Occaſion, 


force d to whip her little Daughter, at her firſt 


coming Home from Nurſe, eight Times 


ſucceſſively the fame Morning, before ſhe 


could maſter her Stubbormneſs, and obtain a 
Compliance in a very eaſy and indifferent 


Matter. If ihe had left off ſooner, and 


ſtopp'd 
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ſtopp'd at the ſeventh Whipping, ſhe had 
ſpoil'd the Child for ever, and, by her un- 


prevailing Blows, only confirm'd her Re- 


fractarineſs, very hardly afterwards to be 


cur'd: But wiſely. perſiſting, till ſhe had 
bent her Mind, and ſuppl'd her Will, the 
only End of Correction and Chaſtiſement, 
ſhe eftabliſh'd her Authority throughly in 
the very firſt Occaſions, and had ever at- 
ter a very ready Compliance and Obedi- 
ence in all Things from her Daughter; for 
as this was the firſt Time, ſo I think it 
was the laſt too ſhe ever ſtruck her. 

The Pain of the Rod, the firſf Occaſion 
that requires it, continu'd and increas'd, 
without leaving off till it has throughly 


prevail'd, ſhould firſt bend the Mind, and 


ſettle the Parents Authority; and then Gra- 
vity, mix d with Kindneſs, ſhould for e- 
ver after keep it. 

This, if well reflected on, would make 
People more wary in the Uſe of the Rod 
and the Cudgel, and keep them from being 
ſo apt to think Beating the ſafe and uni- 
verſal Remedy to be apply'd at Random, 
on all Occaſions. This is certain, howe- 
ver, il it does no Good, it does great Harm; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and makes not 
the Will ſupple, it hardens the Offender; 
and whatever Pain he has ſuffer'd for it, 
it does but indear him to his beloved Stub- 
bornneſs, which has got him this Time the 


E 4 Victory, 
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Victory, and prepares him to Conteſt, and & 
hope for it for the ſuture. Thus I doubt 
not, but by ill-order'd Correction, many 
have been taught to be obffinate and re- 
fratary, who otherwiſe would have been ve- 
ry phant and tractable. For if you pu- 
niſn a Child ſo, as if it were only to re- 
venge the paſt Fault, which has rais'd your 
Choler, what Operation can this have up- 
on his Mind, which is the Part to be a- 
mended? If there were no ffardy Humour, 
| or #:lfubreſs mix'd with his Fault, there 
Ki was nothing in it that requir'd the Seve- 
W! rity of Blows, A kind or grave Admoni- 
9 tion, is enough to remedy the Slips of 
Prailty, Forgetfulneſs, or Inadvertency, and 
1 is as much as they will ftand in need of. 
| But if there were a Perverſeneſs in the Will, 
Jl" it tt were a deſign'd, reſolv'd Diſobedience, 
| the Puniſhment is not to be meaſur'd by 
4 the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of the Matter 
|} wherein it appear'd, but by the Oppoſition 
. it carries, and ſtands in, to that Reſpect 
| and Submiſſion is due to the Father's Or- 
* ders; which muſt always be rigorouſſy ex- 
# acted, and the Blows by Pauſes laid on, 
WE . till they reach the Mind, and you perceive 
= the Signs of a true Sorrow, Shame, and 
| Purpoſe of Obedience. 7% 
1 This, I confeſs, requires ſomething more 
than ſetting Children a Taſk, and whip- 
ping them without any more ado, if it be 
not done, and done to our Fancy, This 
re- 
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. requires Care, Attention, Obſervat ion, and 
| a nice Study of Childrens Tempers, and 
weighing their Faults well, before we come 
to this Sort of Puniſhment, But 1s not 
that better, than always to have the Rod 
in Hand, as the only Inſtrument of Go- 
vernment ? And by frequent Uſe of it on 
all Occaſions, miſapply and render ineffi- 
cacious this laſt and uſeful Remedy, where 
there is Need of it. For what elſe can 
be expected, when it is promiſcuouſſy us'd. 
upon every little Slip? When a Miſtake 
in Concordance, or a wrong Poſition in Verſe, 
{hall have the Severity of the Laſh, in a. 
well-temper'd and induſtrious Lad, as ſure- 
ly as a wilful Crime in an obſtinate and 
perverſe Offender; how can ſuch a Way 
of Correction be expected to do Good on the 
Mind, and ſet that right? Which is the 
only Thing to be look'd after; and when 
ſet right, brings all. the reſt that you can 
deſire along with it. ny 
d, 79. Where a wrong Bent of the» Will * 
wants not Amendment, there can be no 
need of Blows. All other Faults, where 
the Mind is rightly diſpos'd, and reſuſes 


1 

Þ not the Government and Authority of the 

d Father or Tutor, are but Miſtakes, and 
may often be over - look d; or when they 

re are taken Not ice of, need no other but the 


p- gentle Remedies of Advice, Direction, and 
be Reproof, till the repeated and wilful Neg: + 
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lect of thoſe, ſhews the Fault to be in the 
Mind, and that a manifeſt Perverſeneſs of 
the Will lies at the Root of their Diſobe- 


dience. But whenever Obſtznacy, which is 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be 


wink d at, or neglected, but muſt, in the 
firlt Inſtance, be tubdu'd and maſter'd, on- 
ly Care mult be had, that we miſtake not ; 
and we muſt be ſure it is Obſtinacy, and 
nothing elſe. A N 

$ 80. But ſince the Occaſions of Puniſh- 
ment, eſpecially Beating, are as much to 
be avoided as may be, I think it ſhould 
not be often brought to this Point. If the 
Awe I ſpoke of be once got, a Look will 
be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. Nor indeed 
ſhould the ſame Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or 
Application, be expected from young Chil- 
dren, as from thoſe of riper Growth. The 
mult be permitted, as I ſaid, the foolith 
and childiſh Actions ſuitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them. Inadver- 
tency, Careleſneſs, and Gayety, is the Cha- 
racter of that Age. I think. the Severity 
I ſpoke of, is not to extend it ſelf to ſuch 
unſeaſonable Reſtraints. Nor is that ha- 
ſtily to be interpreted Obſtinacy or Wil- 
fulneſs, which is the natural Product of 


their Age or Temper. In ſuch Miſcarri- 


ages they are to be aſſiſted, and help'd to- 
wards an Amendment, as weak People un- 


dex a natural Infirmity; which, though 


they are warn d of, yet every Relapſe mult 
not 
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not be counted a perfect Neglect, and they 
preſently treated as obſtinate. Faults of 
Frailty, as they ſhould never be neglected, 
or let paſs without minding, ſo, unleſs the 
Will mix with them, they ſhould never be 
exaggerated, or very ſharply reprov d; but 
with a gentle Hand ſet right, as Time and 
Age permit, By this Means, Children wall 


come to ſee what 'tis in any Miſcarriage, 


that is chiefly offenſive, . and ſo learn to a- 
void it. This will encourage them to keep 


their Wills right; which is the great Bu- 


ſineſs, when they find that it preſerves 
them from any great Diſpleaſure, and th 

in all their other Failings, they meet wat 

the kind Concern and Help, rather than 
the Anger, and paſſionate Reproaches of 
their Tutor and Parents. Keep them from 
Vice, and vicious Diſpoſitions, and ſuch a 


Kind of Behaviour in general will come, 


with every Degree of their Age, as is ſuit- 
able to that Age, and the Company they 
ordinarily converſe with; and as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention and 
Application. But that your Words may 
always carry Weight and Authority wit 
them, if it ſhall happen, upon any Occa- 
lion, that you bid him leave off the doing 
of any even childiſh Things, you mult be 
ſure to carry the Point, and not let him 
have the Maſtery. But yet, I ſay, I would 
have. the Father ſeldom interpoſe bis Au- 
E 6 thority 
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.thority and Command in theſe Caſes, or in 


any other, but ſuch as have a Tendency 


to vicious Habits. I think there are bet- 


ter Ways of prevailing with them: And 
a gentle Perſwaſion in Reaſoning, ( when. 
the firſt Point of Submiſſion to your Will 
is got ) will moſt Times do much bet- 


& 81. It will perhaps be won- 


"Reafo=  der'd, that I mention Reaſoning: 
uin. with Children; and yet I cannot 


dut think that the true Way of 
dealing with them. They underſtand it as 


early as they do Language; and, if I miſ- 
obſerve not, they love to be treated as ra- 
tional Creatures, ſooner than is imagin'd. 


?Tis a Pride ſhould be cheriſn'd in them, 


and as much as can be, made the greateſt 
Inſtrument to turn them by. | 
But when F talk of Reaſoning, I do not 
intend any other, but ſuch as is ſuited to 


the Child's Capacity and Apprehenſion. No 
Body can think a Boy of three or ſeven. 
Years, old, ſhould be argu'd with, as a 
grown Man. Long Difcourſes, and Philo- 
fophical Reaſonings, at beſt amaze and con- 


found, but do not inſtruct Children. When 
x fay therefore, that they muſt be treated 


& rational Creatures, I mean, that you ſhould 
make them ſenſible, by the Mildneſs of 
your Carriage, and the Compoſure even in 
your Correction of them, that what you 
do is reaſonable in you, and uſeful and 


necella- 
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neceſſary for them; and that it is not out 
of Caprichio, Paſſion, or Fancy, that you 
command or forbid them any Thing. This 
they are capable of underſtanding; and 
there is no Vertue they ſhould be excited 
to, nor Fault they ſtiould be kept from, 


which I do not think they may be convin- 


ced of; but it muſt be by ſuch Reaſons ts 
their Age and Underſtanding are capable 
of, and thoſe propos'd always in very few 
and plain Words. The Foundations on which 
ſeveral Duties are built, and the Fountains 
of Right and Wrong from which they fpring, 
are not perhaps eaſily to be let into the 


Minds of grown Men, not us'd to abſtract 


their Thoughts from common receiv'd O- 
pinions. Much leſs are Children capable 
of Reaſonings from remote Principles. They 
(annot conceive the Force of long Deducti- 


ons. The Reaſons that move them, muſt be 
ohe, and level to their Thoughts, and 


ſuch as may (if I may ſo ſay) be felt, 
and touch'd. But yet, if their Age, Ten- 
per, and Inclinations be confider'd, there 
will never want ſuch Motives, as may be 
ſufficient to convince them. If there be no 
other more particular, yet- theſe will at 


ways be intelligible; and of Force, to de- 


ter them from any Fault, fit to be taken 
Notice of in them, (viz.) That it will be 
a Difcredit and Diſgrace to them; and diſ- 
pleaſe you. 

d, 82. 
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F. 82. But of all the Ways 
whereby Children are to be in- Examples, 
ſtructed, and their Manners form- 

ed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficaci- 
ous, is, to ſet before their Eyes the Exam- 
ples of thoſe Things you would have them 
do, or avoid; which, when they are point- 
ed out to them, in the Practice of Perſons 
within their Knowledge, with ſome Re- 
flexions on their Beauty or Unbecoming- 
neſs, are of more Force to draw or deter 
their Imitation, than any Diſcourſes which 
can be made to them. Vertues and V ices 
can by no Words be fo plainly ſet before 
their Underſtandings, as the Actions of o- 
ther Men will ſhew them, when you di- 
rect their Obſervation, and bid them view 
this or that good or bad Quality in their 
Practice. And the Beauty or Uncomlineſs 
of many Things, in good and ill Breed- 
ing, will be better learnt, and make deeper 
Impreſſions on them, in the Examples of o- 
thers, than from any Rules or Inſtructions 
can be given about them. 

This is a Method to be us'd, not only 
whilſt they are young, but to be continu'd 
even as long as they thall be under another's 
Tuit ion or Conduct; nay, 1 know not 
Whether it be not the beſt Way to be us d 
by a Father, as long as he ſhall think fit, 
on any Occaſion, to reform any Thing he 
withes mended in his Son; nothing ak- 
ing ſo gently, and ſo deep, into Mens Minds, 
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as Example. And what Ill they either o- 
ver- look, or indulge in themſelves, they 
cannot but diſlike, and be aſham'd of, when 
it is ſet before them in another. 
6. 83. It may be doubted, con- 
cerning Whipping, when, as the Pippin. 
laſt Remedy, it comes to be ne- © 
ceſſary; at what Times, and by whom 
it ſhould be done; whether — up- 
on the committing the Fault, whilſt it is 
yet freſh and hot; and whether Parents 
themſelves ſhould beat their Children. As 
to the firſt,-I think it ſhould not be done 
preſently, leaſt Paſſion mingle with it; and 
ſo, though it exceed the guſt Proportion, 
yet it loſe of its due Weight: For even 
Children diſcern when we do Things in Paſ- 
ſion. But, as I ſaid before, that has moſt 
Weight with them, that appears ſedately 
to come from their Parents Reaſon ; and 
they are not without this Diſtinction. Next, 
if you have any diſcreet Servant capable 
of it, and has the Place of governing your 
Child, (for if you have a Tutor, there is 
no Doubt) I think it is beſt the Smart ſhould 
come more immediately from another's Hand, 
though by the Parent's Order, who ſhould 
ſee it done; whereby the Parent's Anthori- 
ty will be preſerv'd, and the Child's Aver- 
fon for the Pain it ſuffers, rather to be 
turn'd on the Perſon that immediately in- 
flicts. For I would have a Father ſeldom ftrike 


bis Child, but upon very urgent Necetlity, and 


: 
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as the laſt Remedy; and then perhaps it 
will be fit to do it ſo, that the Child ſhould 
not quickly forget it. ; 

$ 84. But, as I ſaid before, Peating is 
the worſt, and therefore the laſt Means to 
be us d in the Correction of Children; and 
that only in Caſes of Extremity, after all 
gentler Ways have been try d, and prov'd 
unſucceſeful; which, if well obſerv'dg there 
will be very ſeldoin any Need of Blows. 


For, it not being to be imagin'd, that a 


Child will often, if ever, diſpute his Fa- 
ther's preſent Command in any particu- 


lar Inſtance; and the Father not interpo- 
fing his abſolute Authority, in perempto- 


ry Rules, concerning either childiſh or in- 
different Actions, wherein his Son is to 
have his Liberty, or concerning his Learn- 
ing or Improvement, wherein there is no 
Compulſion to be us d. There remains on- 
Iy the Prohibition of ſome vicious Actions, 
wherein a Child is capable of Ob/tzmacy, 
and conſequently can deſerve Beating; and 
fo there will be but very few Occaſions of 


that Diſcipline to be us d by any one, who 


conſiders well, and orders his Child's Edu- 


cation as it ſhould be. For the firſt ſeven. 
Fears, what Vices can a Child be guilty 


of, but Lying, or ſome ill-natur'd Tricks, 


the repeated Commiſſion whereof, after his 


Father's direct Command againſt it, ſhall 
bring him into the Condenmation of OH ina- 
cy, and the Chaſtiſement of the Rod? If any 


vicious 
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vicious Inclination in him, be, in the firſt 
Appearance and Inftances of it, treated as it 
thould. be, firſt with your Wonder, and then, | 
it returning again a ſecond Time, diſcounte- | 
nanc'd with the ſevere Brow of the Father, 
Tutor, and all about him, and a Treatment 
ſuitable tothe Stateof Diſcredit betore-menti- 
on'd; and this cont inu'd'till he be made ſen- 
ſible, and atham'd of his Fault, I imagine 
there will be no need of any other Corre- 
ction, nor ever any Occaſion to come to 
Blows. The Neceſſity of ſuch Chaſtiſe- 
ment, is uſually. the Conſequence only of 
former Indulgencies or Neglects. It vici- 
ous Inclinations were watch'd from the Be- 

ginning, and the firſt Irregularities which 

| they caus'd, corrected by thofe gentler Ways, 

| we ſhould ſeldom have to do with more 

than one Diſorder at once; which would 

be eaſily fet right, without any Stir or | 

Noiſe, and not require ſo harſh a Diſci- 1 

pline as Beating. Thus one by one, as j\ 

they appear'd, they might all be weeded | 

out, without any Signs or Memory that 1 

ever they had been there. But we letting ; 

their Faults (by indulging: and humour- 1 

ing our little Ones) grow up, till they 

| 


are ſturdy and numerous, and the Detor- 
mity of them makes us atham'd and un- 
eaſy, we are fain to come to the Plough # 
and the Harrow, the Spade and the Pix- 
Ax, muſt go deep to come at the Roots; 
and all the Force, Skill, and Diligence we 
can 
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can uſe, is ſcarce enough to cleanſe the vi- 
ciated Seed-Plat, over-grown with Weeds, 
and reſtore us the Hopes of Fruits, to re- 
ward our Pains in its Seaſon. 

C 85. This Courſe, it obſerv'd, will ſpare 
both Father and Child the Trouble of re- 
peated Injunctions, and multiply'd Rules 
of Doing and Forbearing. For I am of 
Opinion, that of thoſe Actions which tend 
to vicious Habits, (which are thoſe alone 
that a Father ſhould interpoſe his Autho- 
rity and Commands in) none ſtould be for- 
bidden Children, till they are found gml- 
ty of them. For ſuch untimely Prohibitt- 
ons, if they do nothing worſe, do at leaſt 
ſo much towards teaching and allowing em, 
that they ſuppoſe, that Children may be 
guilty of them, who would poſſibly be ſa- 
fer in the Ignorance of any ſuch Faults. 
And the beſt Remedy to ſtop them, is, as 
I have ſaid, to ſhew Vonder and Amaxe- 
ment at any ſuch Action, as hath a vici- 
ous Tendency, when it is firſt taken No- 
tice of in a Child. For Example, when 
he is firſt found in a Lie, or any ill-na- 
tur'd Trick, the firſt Remedy thould be, 
to talk to him of it as a frange monſterous 
Matter, that it could not be 1magin'd he 
_ have done, and ſo ſhame him out 
OI It. x 

. 86, It will be (tis like) objected, That 
whatſoever I fancy of the Tractableneſs of 
Children, and the Prevalency of thoſe ſot- 
t | ter 
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ter Ways of Shame and Commendatioa, 
yet there are many, who will never apply 
themſelves to their Books, and to what 
they ought to learn, unleſs t hey are ſcourg d 
to it. This, I fear, is nothing but the Lan- 
guage of ordinary Schools and Faſhion, 
which have never ſuffer d the other to be 
try'd as it ſhould be, in Places where it 
could be taken Notice of. Why, elſe, does the 
Learning of Latin and Greek need the Rod, 
when French and Italian need it not? Chil- 
dren learn to dance and fence without Whip- 
ping; nay, Arithmetick, Drawing, Cc. they 
apply themſelves well enough to without 
Beating: Which would make one ſuſpect, 


| that there is ſomething ſtrange, unnatural, 


and diſagreeable to that Age, in the Things 
requir'd in Grammar - Schools, or in the 
Methods us'd there, that Children cannot 
be brought to, witliout the Severity of the 
Laſh, and hardly with that too; or elſe, 
that it is a Miſtake, that thoſe Tongues 
could not be taught them without Beat- 
ing. 58 
$. 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo negli- 
gent or idle, that they will not be brought 
to learn by the gentle Ways propos'd : For 
we muſt grant, that there will be Children 
found of all Tempers; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough Diſcipline of the 


Cudgel is to be us'd to all. Nor can any 


one be concluded unmanageable by the mil- 
der Methods of Government, till they — 
n 
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been throughly try'd upon him; and if they 
will not prevail with him to uſe his Eu 
denvours, and do what is in his Power 
to do, we make no Excuſes for the Obſti- 
nate. Blows are the proper Reinedies for 
thoſe; but Blows laid on in a Way diffe- 
rent from the ordinary. He that wilfully 
| neglects his Book, and ſtubbornly refuſcs 
| any Thing he can do, requir'd of him by 
his Father, expreſſing hinifelf in a poſitive 
| ferrous Command, fhould not be corrected 
| with two or three angry Laſhes, for not 
Ws performing his Taſk, and the ſame Puniſh- 
Wi ment repeated again and again upon every 
| 
| 


the like Default: But when it is brought 
to that Paſs, that Wilfulneſs evidently ſhews 
it ſelf, and makes Blows neceſſary, I think 
the Chaſtiſement ſhould be a little more ſe- 
date, and a little more ſevere, and the 
Whipping (mingl'd with Admonition be— 
tween) ſo continu'd, till the Impreſſions of 
it on the Mind were found legible in the 
Face, Voice, and Submithon- of the Child, 
not ſo ſenſible of the Smart, as of the Fault 
he has been guilty of, and melting in true 
Sorrow under it. If ſuch a Correction as. 
this, try'd ſame few Times at fit Diftan- 
ces, and carry'd to the utmoſt Severity, 
with the viſible Diſpleaſure of the Father 
all the while, will not work the Effect, turn 
the Mind, and produce a future Compli- 
"ance, what can be hop'd from Blows, and 
to what Purpoſe {ſhould they be any _ 
4830 us pl 
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ns'd,? Beating, when you can expect no Good 
from it, will look more, like 11 5 Fury of 
an enrag' d Enemy; than the. good Will of 
2 compaſſionate Friend; and ſuch Cha- 
ſtiſement carries with it only Provocation, 
without any Proſpect of Amendment. It 
it be any Fathers Misfortune to have 
Son thus perverſe and untractable, I know 
not what more he can do, but pray for 
him. But, I imagine, if a right Courſe be 
taken with Children from the Beginning, 
very few will be found to be ſuch; and when 
there are any, ſuch-Initances, they are not 
to be the Rule for the Education of thoſe, 
who are better natur'd, and may be manag'd 
with better Uſage. | Tac 

L. 88. It a Tutor can be got, 
that, thinking himſelt in the Fa- Tutor. 
ther's Place, charg'd with his 235 
Care: and relithing hel Ong, wall at 
the Beginning apply bimſelf to put the 
TT Pradlice, be wil — find his 
Work very eaſy; and you will, Iguels, have 
your Son in a little Time a greater Proficient 
in both Learning and Breeding, than per- 
haps you imagine. But let him by no Means 
beat him at any Time, without your Con- 
ſent and Direction; at leaſt till you have 

xperience of his Diſcretion and Temper. 

ut yet to keep up his Authority with his 


Pupil, beſides concealing that he has not 
the Power of the Rad, you muſt. be ſure 


to uſe him with great Reſpect your * 
anc 
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and cauſe all your Family to do fo too: 
For you cannot expect your Son ſhould have 
any Regard for one, whom he ſees you, or 
his Mother, or others flight. If you think 
him worthy of Contempt, you have cho- 
ſen amiſs; and if you ſhew any Contempt 
of him, he will hardly fcape it from your 
Son: And whenever that happens, whate- 
ver Worth he may have in himſelf, and A- 
bilities for this Employment, they are all 
loſt to your Child, and can aftewards ne- 
ver be made uſeful to him. 

6 89. As the Father's Example muſt teach 
the Child Reſpect for his Tutor, fo the Tu- 
tor's Example muſt lead the Child into thoſe 
Actions he would have him do. His Pra- 
ctice muſt by no Means croſs his Precepts 
unleſs he intend to ſet him wrong. It will 
be to no Purpoſe for the Tutor to talk of 
the Reſtraint of the Paſſions, whillt any of 
his own are let looſe; and he will in vain 
endeavour to reform any Vice or Indecen- 
cy in his Pupil, which he allows in him- 
ſelf. III Patterns are ſure to be follow'd 
more than good Rules; and therefore he 
muſt alſo carefully preſerve him from the 
Influence of ill Precedents, eſpecially the 
moſt dangerous of all, the Examples of the 
Servants; from whoſe Company he is to 
be kept, not by Prohibitions, for that will 
but give him an Itch after it, but by o- 
ther Ways I have mention'd. 

l I F. 90. 
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6. 90. In all the whole Buſt- 
neſs of Education, there is no- Governor. 
thing like to be leſs hearken'd to, 5 
or harder to be well obſerv'd, than what I 
am now going to ſay; and that is, That 
Children thould, from their firſt Beginning 
to talk, have ſome diſcreet, ſober, nay, wiſe 
Perſon about them, whoſe Care it ſhould 
be to faſhion them aright, and keep them 
from all Ill, eſpecially the Infection of bad 
Company. I think this Province requires 
great S:briety, Temperance, Tenderneſs, Dili- 
gence, and Diſcretion ; Qualities hardly to 
be found united 1n Perſons, that are to be 
had for ordinary Salaries ; nor eaſily to be 
found any where. As to the Charge of it, 
I think it will be the Money beſt laid out, 
that can be, about our Children , and there- 
fore, though it may be expenſive more than 
is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought dear. 
He that at any Rate proc ures his Child a 
good Mind, well-principl d, temper'd to 
Vertue and Uſefulneſs, and adorn'd with 
Civility and good Breeding, makes a bet- 
ter Purchaſe for him. than it he laid out 
the Money for an Addition of more Earth 
to his former Acres Spare it in Toys and 


Play-Games, in Silk and Rib bonds, Laces, 
and other uſeleſs Expences, as much as you 


pleaſe; but be not {paring in fo neceſſary 
a Part as this. Tis not good Huſbandry 
to make his For:une rich. and his Mind 
poor, I have oiten ich great — 
| cen 
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ſeen People laviſh it profuſely in tricking 
up their Children in fine Cloths, lodging 
and feeding them ſumptuouſly, allowing 
them more than enough of uſeleſs Servants, 
and yet at the ſame Time ſtarve their Minds, 
and not take ſufficient Care to cover that, 
which is the moſt ſhameful Nakedneſs, viz. 
Their natural wrong Inclinations and Ig- 
norance. This I can look on as no other 
than a Sacrificing to their own Vanity, it 
ſhewing more their Pride, than true Care 
of the Good of their Children, whatſoever 
you employ tothe Advantage of your Son's 
ind, will ſhew your true Kindneſs, tho 

it be to the leſſening of his Eſtate. A wilt 
and. good Man can hardly want either the 
Opinion or Reality of being great and hap- 
PY ; but he that is fooliſh or vicious, can 
be neither great nor happy, what Eſtate 
ſoever you leave him: And I ask you, 
Whether there be not Men in the World. 
whom you had rather have your Son be with 
five hundred Pounds per Aunnm, than ſome 
other you know with five thouſand Pounds ? 
L. 91. The Conſideration of Charge ouglit 

not therefore to deter thoſe who are able. 
The great Difficulty will be where to find a 
proper Perſon : For thoſe of {mall Age, Parts, 
and Vertue, are unfit for this Employment, 
and thoſe that have greater, will hardly 
be got to undertake ſuch a Charge. You 
mult therefore look out early, and enquire 
every where; for the World has People 5 
a! 
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all Sorts. And I remember, Montaigne ſays, 
in one of his Eſſays, That the learned Ca- 
ſtalio was fain to make Trenchers at Baſle, 
to keep himſelf from ſtarving, when his 
Father would have given any Money for 
ſuch a Tutor for his Son, and Caſtalio have 
willingly embrac'd ſuch an Employment 
upon very reaſonable Terms; but this was 
tor want of Intelligence. 

d. 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with ſuch a Tutor as we deſire, you are not 
to wonder. J only can ſay, ſpare no Care 
nor Coſt to get ſuch an one. All Things 
are to be had that Way: And I dare aſſure 
you, that if you can get a good one, you 
will never repent the Charge; but will al- 
ways have the Satisfaction to think it the 
Money, of all other, the beſt lay d out. 
But be ſure take no Body upon Friends, or 
charitable, no, nor bear great Commenda- 
tions. Nay, if you will do as you ought, 
the Reputation of a fober Man, with a good 
Stock of Learning, (which is all uſually 
requir'd in a Tutor) will not be enough 
to ſerve your Turn, In this Choice, be as 
Curious as you would be in that of a Wife 
tor him; for you muſt not think of Tryal, 
or Changing atterwards : That will cauſe 
great Inconvenience to you, and greater to 
your Son. When 1 conſider the Scruples 
and Cautions I here lay in your Way, me- 
thinks it looks as if I advis'd you te ſomes» 
thing, which 1 would have offer d at, but 
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in Effect not done. But he that ſhall con- 
ſider, how much the Buſineſs of a Tutor, 
rightly employ'd, lies out of the Road, 
and how remote it is from the Thoughts 


of many, even of thoſe who propoſe to 
themſelves this Employment, will perhaps 


be of my Mind, that one fit to educate and 
form the Mind of a young Gentleman,, is 


not every where to be found, and that more 
than ordinary Care is to be taken An the 
* of him, or elſe you may fail of your 
0 

C 93. The Character of a ſober Man and 
a Scholar, is, as I have above obſerv'd, 
what every one expects in a Tutor. Thus 
generally is thought enough, and is all that 
Parents commonly look for: But when 
ſuch an one has empty'd out into his Pu- 
pil all the Latin and Logick he has brought 
from the Univerſity, will that Furniture 
make him a fine Gentleman? Or can it be 
expected, that he ſhould be better bred, bet- 
ter 1{kill'd in the World, better principl'd 


in the Grounds and Foundations of true 


Vertue and Generoſity, than his young Tu- 
tor is? 

To form a young Gentleman as he ſhould 
be, *tis fit his Governor ſhould himſelf be 
well bred, underſtand the Ways of Carri- 
age, and Meaſures of Civility in all the 
Variety of Perſons, Times, and Places, anc 
keep his Pupil, as much as his Age requires, 


conſtantly to the Obſervation of them. This 
is 


ould 
H be 
Arti 

the 
ane 


is an Art not to be learnt nor taught by 
Books. Nothing can give it, but good Com- 
pany, and Obſervation join'd together. The 
Taylor may make his Cloths modiſh, and 
the Dancing-Maſter give Faſhion to his 
Motions, yet neither of thefe, though they 


ſet off well, make a well-bred Gentleman 


no, tho' he have Learning to boot, which, 
if not well manag'd, makes him more im- 
pertinent and intolerable in Converſation, 
Breeding is that which ſets a Gloſs up- 
on all his other good Qualities, and ren- 
ders them uſeful to him, in procuring him 
the Eſteem and good Will of all that he 
comes near. Without good Breeding, his 
other Accompliſhments make him paſs but 
for proud, conceited, vain, or fooliſh. 
Courage in an ill-bred Man, has the Air, 


and ſcapes not the Opinion of Brutality. 
Learning becomes Pedantry ; Wit, Buffoon- 


ry; Plainneſs, Ruſticity ; good Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot be a good 
Quality in him, which Want of Breeding 
will not warp, and disfigure to his Diſad- 
vantage. Nay, Vertue and Parts, though 
they are allow'd their due Commendation, 
yet are not enough to procure a Man a 
good Reception, and make him welcome 
where-ever he comes. No Body contents 
amfelf with rough Diamonds, and wears 
mem ſo, who would appear with Advan- 


uires, tage. When they are poliſh'd and ſet, then 
This I they give a Luſtre. Good Qualities are 
il. 
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the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind, but tis 
good Breeding ſets them off: And he that 
will be acceptable, muſt give Beauty, as 
well as Strength, to his Actions. Solidity, 
or even Uſefulneſs, is not enough: A grace- 
ful Way and Faſhion in every Thing, is 
that which gives the Ornament and Li- 
king. And in moſt Caſes, the Manner of 
doing is of more Conſequence, than the 
Thing done; and upon that depends the 
Satisfaction or Diſguſt wherewith uit is re- 
ceiv'd. This therefore, which lies not in 
the putting off the Hat, nor making of 
Complements, but in a due and free Com- 
oſure of Language, Looks, Motion, Po- 
ture, Place, Cc. Pied to Perſons and Oc- 
caſions, and can be learn'd only by Habit 
and Uſe, though it be above the Capacity 
of Children, and little ones ſhould not be 
perplex d about it, yet it ought to be be- 
gun, and in a good Meaſure learn'd by a 
young Gentleman whalſt he is under a Tu- 
tor, before he comes into the World upon 
his own Legs: For then uſually it is too 
late to hope to reform ſeveral habitual In- 
decencies, which lie in little Things, For 
the Carriage is not as it ſhould be, till it 
is become natural in every Part, falling, 
as ſkilful Muſicians Fingers do, into har- 


monious Order, without Care, and with 


out Thought. If in Converſation a Mans 


M. ind be taken up with a ſollicitous Watch- 


tulneſs about any Part of his Behaviour, 
* in- 
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inſtead of being mended by it, it will be 
conſtrain'd, uneaſy, and ungraceful. | 

"Beſides, this Part is moſt neceſſary to 
be form'd by the Hands and Care of a Go- 
vernor, becauſe, though the Errors commit- 
ted in Breeding are the firſt that are taken 
Notice of by others, yet they are the laſt 
that any one is told of; not but that the 
Malice of the World is forward enough to 
tattle of them ; but it 1s always out of his 
hearing, who ſhould make Profit of their - 
Judgment, and reform himſelf by their Cen- 
ſure. And indeed this 1s fo nice a Point 
to be meddl'd with, that even thoſe who 
are Friends, and wiſh it were mended, ſcarce 
ever dare mention it, and tell thoſe they 
love, that they are guilty in ſuch or ſuch 
Caſes of ill Breeding. Errors in other 
Things, may often with Civility be ſhewn - 
another; and 'tis no Breach of good Man- 
ners or Friendfhip, to {et him right in o- 
ther Miſtakes; but good Breeding it ſelf 
allows not a Man to touch upon this, or 
to infinuate to another, that he 1s guilty 
ot Want of Breeding. Such Information 
can come only from thoſe, who have Au- 
thority over them; and from them too it: 
conies very hardly and harſhly to a grown 
Man; and however ſoften'd, goes but ill 
down with any one, who has liv'd ever ſo 
little in the World. Wherefore it is neceſ- 
lary, that this Part ſhould be the Gover- 
nor's principal Care, that an habitual Grace- 
F 3 ſulneſs, 
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fulneſs, and Politeneſs in all his Carriage, 


may be ſettl'd in his Charge, as much as 
may be, before he goes out of his Hands; 
and that he may not need Advice in this 
Point, when he has neither Time nor Dif- 
poſition to receive it, nor has any Body left 
to give it him, the Tutor therefore ought 
in the firſt Place to be well bred : And a 
young Gentleman, who gets this one Qua- 
lification from his Governor, ſets out with 
great Advantage, and will find, that this 
one Accomplithment will more open his 
Way to him, get him more Friends, and 
carry him farther in the World, than all 
hard Words, or real Knowledge he has got 
from the liberal Arts, or his Twtor's learn- 
ed Encyclopaidia. Not that thoſe {ſhould be 
neglected, but by no Means preferr'd, or 
ſuffer'd to thruſt out the other. 32 
F. 94. Beſides being well-bred, the Ti- 
tor ſnould know the World well: The Ways, 
the Humours, the Follies, the Cheats, the 
Faults of the Age he is fallen into, and 
particularly of the Country he lives in. 
Theſe he ſhould be able to ſhew to his Pu- 
pil, as he finds him capable; teach him 
Skill in Men, and their Manners; pull off 
the Maſk which their ſeveral Callings and 
Pretences cover them with, and make his 
Pupil diſcern what lies at the Bottom, un- 
der ſuch Appearances, that he may not, 
as unexperienc'd young Men are apt to do, 
if they are unwarn'd, take one Thing for 
ano- 
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another ; judge by the Outſide, and give 
himfelf up to Shew, and the Inſinuation 
of a fair Carriage, or. an obliging Appli- 
cation, A Governor ſhould teach his Scho- 
lar to gueſs at, and beware of the Deſigns 
of Men he bath to do with, neither with 
too much Suſpicion, nor too much Confi- 
dence ; but as the young Man is by Nature 
molt inclin'd to either Side, re&ify him, 
and bend him the other Way. He ſhould 
accuſtom him to make as much as is poſ- 
ſible a true Judgment of Men by thoſe Marks 
which ſerve beſt to ſhew what they are, 
and give a Proſpect into their Inſide, which 
often ſhews it ſelf in little Things, eſpeci- 
ally when they are not in Parade, and up- 
on their Guard, He ſhould acquaint him 
with the true State of the World, and diſ- 
poſe him to think no Man better or worſe, 
wiſer or fooliſher, than really he is. Thus, 
by ſafe and inſenſible Degrees, he will paſs 
from a Boy to a Man; which is the moſt 
hazardous Step in all the whole Courſe of 
Lite. This therefore ſhould be carefully 
watchd, and a young Man with great 
Diligence handed over it; and not, as 
now uſually is done, be taken from a Go- 
vernor's Conduct, and all at once thrown. 
into the World under his own, not with- 
out manifeſt Dangers of immediate Spoil- 
ing; there being nothing more frequent, 
than Inſtances ot the. great Looſeneſs, Ex- 
travagancy, and Debauchery, which young 
| E 4 Men 
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Men have run into as ſoon as they have 
been let looſe from a ſevere and ſtrict Edu- 
cation: Which I think may be chiefly im- 
puted to their wrong Way of Breeding, e- 
tpecially-1n this Part; for having been 
bred up in a great Ignorance of what the 
World truly is, and finding it a quite other 
Thing, when they come into it, than what 
they were taught it ſhould be, and ſo ima- 
gin'd it was, are eaſily perſwaded, by o- 
ther Kind of Tutors, which they are ſure 
to meet with, that the Diſcipline they were 
kept under, and the Lectures were read to 
them, were but the Formalities of Educa- 
tion, and the Reſtraints of Childhood; 
that the Freedom belonging to Men, is to 
take their Swing in a full Enjoy ment of 
what was before forbidden them. They 
ew the young Novice the World full of 
faſhionable and glittering Examples of this 
every where, and he is preſently dazzl'd 
with them. My young Maſter failing not 
to be willing to ſhew himſelf a Man, as 
much as any of the Sparks of his Years, 
lets himſelf looſe to all the Irregularitics 
he finds in the moſt debauch'd ; and thus 
courts Credit an Manlineſs, in the caſting 
off the Modeſty and Sobriety he has till 
then been kept in; and thinks it brave, at 
his firſt ſetting out, to ſiznalize himſelf 
in running counter to all the Rules of Ver- 
tue which have been preach'd to him by his 
Tutor. 
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The ſhewing him the World as really 
it is, before he comes wholly into it, is 
one of the beſt Means, I think, to prevent 
this Miſchief. He ſhould by Degrees be 
inform'd of the Vices in Faſhion, and war- 
ned of the Applications and Deſigns of 
thoſe, who will make it their Buſineſs to 
corrupt him. He ſhould be told the Arts 
they uſe, and the Trains they lay; and 
now and then have ſet before him the tra- 
gical or ridiculous Examples of thoſe, WhO 
are ruining or ruin'd this Way. The Age 
is not like to want Inſtances of this Kind, 
which ſhould be made Land-Marks to him, 
that by the Diſgraces, Diſeaſes, Beggary, 
and Shame of hopeful young Men thus 
brought to Ruin, he may be precaution'd,- 
and be made ſee, how thoſe join in the 
Contempt and Neglect of them that are 
undone, who, by Pretences of Friend{hip- 
and Reſpect, lead them to it, and help to- 
prey upon them whilſt they were undoing*- 
That he may fee, before he buys it by a 
too dear Experience, that thoſe who per- 
ſwade him not to follow the ſober Advi- 
ces he has receiv'd from his Gevernors, and 
the Counſel of his own Reaſon, which they 
call being govern'd by others, do it only, 
that they may have the Government of 
him themſelves; and make him believe, he 
goes like a Man of himfelf, by Its own 
Conduct, and for his own Pleaſure, when 
in Truth he is wholly as a Child led by 

| | E them 
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them into thoſe Vices which beſt ſerve their 
Purpoſes. This 18 a Knowledge, which, 
upon all Occaſions, a Tutor ſhould endea- 
vour to inftil, and by all Methods try 
to make him comprehend, and thoroughly 
reliſh. | Wet” 
I know it is often ſaid, that to diſco- 
ver to a young Man the Vices of the Age, 
is to teach them him. That, I confeſs, is 
a good deal ſo, according as it is done; 
and therefore requires a diſcreet Man of 
Parts, who knows the World, and can judge 
of the Temper, Inclination, and weak Side 
of his Pupil. This farther is to be remem- 
ber'd, that it is not poſſible now ( as per- 
haps formerly it was) to keep a young Gen- 
tleman from Vice, by a total Ignorance of 
it, unleſs you will, all his Life, mue him 
up in a Cloſet, and never let him go into 
Company. The longer he is kept thus hood- 
wink'd, the leſs he will ſee when he comes 
Abroad into open Day-light, and be the 
more expos'd to be a Prey to himſelf and 
others. And an old Boy, at his firſt Ap- 
pearance, with all the Gravity of his Ivy- 
Buſh about bim, is ſure to draw on him 
the Ey& and Chirping of the whole Town 
Volery ; amongſt which, there will not be 
wanting ſome Birds of Prey, that will pre- 
{ently be on the Wing for him. 
Ihe only Fence againſt the World, is, a 
through Knowledge of it, into which a 
young Gentleman ſhould be enter'd by De- 
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grees, as he can bear it; and the earlier 
the better, ſo he be in ſafe and ſkilful Hands 
to guide him. The Scene ſhould be gent- 
ly open'd, and his Entrance made Step by 
Step, and the Dangers pointed out that 
attend him, from the ſeveral Degrees, Tem- 
pers, Deſigns, and Clubs of. Men. He ſhould 
be prepar'd to be ſhock'd by ſome, and ca- 
reſs'd by others; warn'd who are like to- 
oppoſe, who to miſlead, who to undermine 
him, and who to ſerve him. He ould 
be inſtructed how to know and diſtinguiſh- 
them; where he ſhould let them ſee, and 
when diſſemble the Knowledge of them, 
and their Aims and Workings. And if 
he be too forward to venture upon his own 
Strength and Skill, the Perplexity and Trou-- 
ble of a Miſ- adventure now and then, that 
reaches not his Innocence, his Health, or 
Reputation, may not be an ill Way to teach 
him more Caut ion. | 
This, I confeſs, containing one great Part 
of Wiſdom, is not the Product of ſome ſu- 
perfictal Thoughts, or much Reading; but 
the Effect of Experience and Obſervat ion 
ma Man, who has liv'd in the World with 
his Eyes open, and convers'd with Men of 
all Sorts: And therefore I think it of moſt 
Value to be inſtill'd into a young Man, 
upon all Occaſions which offer themſelves, 
that when he comes to launch into the 
Deep himfelf, he may not be like one at 
dea without a Line, Compaſs, or han 'Y 
6 but 
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but may have ſome Notice before-hand of 
the Rocks and Shoals, the Currents and 
Quick-ſands, and know a little how to 
ſteer; that he ſink not, before he get Ex- 
perience. He that thinks not this of more 
Moment to his Son, and for which he more 
needs a Governor, than the Languages and 
learned Sciences, forgets of how much more 
Uſe it is to judge right of Men, and ma- 
nage his Affairs wiſely with them, than to 
ſpeak Greek and Latin, or argue in Mood 
and Figure; or to have his Head fill'd with 
the abſtruſe Speculations of natural Philo- 
ſophy, and Metaphyſicks; nay, than to 
be well vers d in Greek and Roman Writers, 
though that be much better for a Gentle- 
man, than to be a good Peripatetick or 
Carteſian, becauſe thoſe ancient Authors ob- | 
ſerv'd and painted Mankind well, and give 
the beft Light into that Kind of Know- 
' ledge. He that goes into the Eaſtern Parts 
of Ala, will find able and acceptable Men, 
without any of theſe; but without Vertue, 
Knowledge of the World, and Civility, an 
accompliſh d and valuable Man can be found 
no where. 
A great Part of the Learning now in 
Faſhion in the Schools of Europe, and that 
goes ordinarily into the Round of Educa- 
tion, a Gentleman may in a good Meaſure 
be unfurniſk'd with, without any great Diſ- 
paragement to himſelf, or Prejudice to his 
Affairs. But Prudence and good Breeding 
i | are 
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are in all the Stations and Occurrences of 
Life neceſſary ; and moſt young Men ſuf- 
fer in the Want of them, and come rawer 
and more awkward into the World, than 
they ſhould, for this very Reaſon, becauſe 
theſe Qualities, which are of all other the 
moſt neceſſary to be taught, and ſtand moſt 
in need of the Aſſiſtance and Help of a 
Teacher, are generally neglected, and thought 
but a flight, or no Part of a Jutor's Buſi- 
neſs. Latin and Learning make all the 
Noiſe; and the main Streſs is lay'd upon 
his Proficiency in Things, a great Part 
whereof belong not to a Gentleman's Cal- 
ling; which 1s to have the Knowledge of a 
Man of Buſineſs, a Carriage ſuitable to his 
Rank, and to be eminent and uſeful 1n his 
Country, according to his Station When- 
} ever either ſpare Hours from that, or an 
Inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome Parts 
of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but juſt 
enter in him, ſets him upon any Study, 
the firſt Rudiments of it, which he learn'd 
before, will open the Way enough for his 
own Induſtry to carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his Parts enable him 
to go. Or, if he thinks it may ſave his 
Time and Pains, to be help'd over ſome Dit- 
ficulties by the Hand of a Maſter, he may 
then take a Man that is perfectly well-{kil- 
led in it, or chooſe ſuch an one as he thinks 
fitteſt for his Purpoſe. But to initiate his 
Pupil in any Part of Learning, as far as 
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is neceſſary for a young Man in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of his Studis, an ordinary Skill 
in the Governor is enongh. Nor 1s 1t re- 
quiſite, that he ſhould be a through Scho- 
lar, or poſſeſs in Perfection all thoſe Sci- 
ences, which 'tis convenient a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould have a Taſte of in ſome ge- 
neral View, or ſhort Syſtem. A Gentle- 
mea that would penetrate deeper, muſt do 
it by his own Genius and Induſtry after- 
wards: For no Body ever went far in Know- 
lecgs, or became eminent in any of the Sc1- 
ences by the Diſcipline and Conſtraint of a 
Maſter. 

The great Work of a Governor, is to fa- 
ſhion the Carriage, and form the Mind; 
to ſettle in his Pupil good Habits, and the 
Principlesof Vertue and Wiſdom; to give 
him by little and little a View of Man- 
kind, and work him into a Love and Inii- 
tation of what is excellent and praiſe-wor- 
thy; and in the Proſecution of it, to give 
him Vigor, Activity, and Induſtry. The 
Studies which he ſets him upon, are but 
as it were the Exerciſes of his Faculties, and 
Employ ment of his Time, to keep him 
from Sauntering and Idleneſs, to teach him 
Application, and accuſtomhim to take Pairs, 
and to give him ſome little Taſte of what 
his own Induſtry muſt perfect. For who 
expects, that under a Tutor a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould be an accompliſh'd Critick, 
Orator, or Logician? Go te the _—_ 
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of Metaphy ſicks, natural Philoſophy, or 
Mathematicks? Or be a Maſter in Hiſtory 
or Chronology ? Though ſomething of each 
of theſe is to be taught him : But it is on- 
ly to open the Door, that he may look in, 
and as it were begin an Acquaintance, but 
not to dwell there: And a Governor wonld 
be much blam'd, that ſhould keep his Pu- 
pil too long, and lead him too far in moſt 
of the But of good Breeding, Know- 
ledge of the World, Vertue, Induſtry, and 
a Love of Reputation, he cannot have too 
much: And if he have theſe, he will not 
long want what he needs or deſires of the 
other. | 

And ſince it cannot be hop'd he ſhould 
have Time and Strength to learn all Things, 
moſt Pains ſhould be taken about that which 
is moſt nec eſſary; and that principally look d 
after, which will be of moſt and frequent- 
eſt Uſe to him in the World. 

Seneca complains of the contrary Pra- 
ctice in his Time; and yet the Burgurſdici- 
ws and the Scherblers did not ſwarm in 
thoſe Days, as they do now intheſe. What 
would he have thought, if he had liv'd 
now, when the Tutors think it their great 
Buſinefs to fill the Studies and Heads of 
their Pupils with ſuch Authors as theſe ? 
He would have had much more Reaſon to 
fay, as he does, Non Vite fed Schola diſci- 
mus, we learn not to live, but to diſpute; 
and our Education fits us rather for the U- 
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niverſity, than the World. But *tis no 
Wonder if thofe who make the Faſhion, ſuit 
it to what they have, and not to what their 
Pupils want. The Faſhion being once e- 
ſtabliſh'd; who can think it ſtrange, that 
in this, as well as in all other Things, it 
ſhould prevail? And that the greateſt Part 
of thoſe,” who find their Account in an ea- 
fy Submiſſion to it, ſhould be ready to cry 
out Hereſy, when any one departs from it? 
*Tis never the leſs Matter of Aſtoniſnment, 
that Men of Quality and Parts ſhould ſut- 
fer themſelves to be fo far miſled by Cu- 
ſtom and implicit Faith. Reaſon, if con- 
ſulted with, would adviſe, that their Chil- 
drens Time ſhould be ſpent in acquiring 
what might be uſeful to them when they 
come to be Men, rather than to have their 


Heads ſtuff d with a deal of Trath, a great 


Part whereof they uſually never do (tis 
certain they never need to) think on again 
as long as they live; and ſo much of it 
as does ſtick by them, they are only the 
worſe for. This is ſo well known, that 1 
appeal to Parents themſelves, who have been 
at Coſt to have their young Heirs taught 
it, whether it be not ridiculous for their 
Sons to have any Tincture af that Sort of 
Learning, when they come Abroad into 


the World; whether any Appearance of it 


would not leſſen and diſgrace them in Com- 
pany. And that certainly muſt be an ad- 
mirable Acquiſition, and deſerves well * 
ee make 
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make a Part in Education, which Men 
are aſham'd of, where they are moſt con- 
cern'd to ſhew their Parts and Breeding. 
There 1s yet another Reaſon, why Po- 
liteneſs of Manners, and Knowledge of the 
World, thould principally. be look'd after 
in a Tutor ; and that is, becauſe a Man of 
Parts and Years may enter a Lad far e- 
nough in any of thoſe Sciences, which he 
has no deep Inſight into himſelf. Books in 
theſe will be able to furniſn him, and give | 
him Light and Precedency enough to go 1 
before a young Follower : But he will ne— 1 
ver be able to ſet another right in the 
Knowledge of the World, and above all 
5 who is a Novice in them him- 
elf. . 
This is a Knowledge he muſt have about 
him, worn into him by Uſe and Conver- 
ſation, and a long forming himſelf by what 
he has obſerv'd to be practis'd and allow d 
in the beſt Company. This, if he has it 
not of his own, is no where to be borrow- 
ed for the Uſe of his Pupil; or if he could 
find pertinent Treatiſes * it in Books, that 
would reach all the Particulars of an Eng- 
li Gentleman's Behaviour, his own ill-fa- 
ſhion'd Example, if he be not well-bred 
himſelf, would {ſpoil all his Lectures; it 
being impoſſible, that any one ſhould come 
forth well-taſhion'd out of unpoliſh'd, ill 
bred Company. . 
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I fay this, not that I think ſuch a Tu- 
tor is every Day to be met with, or to be 
had at the ordinary Rates. But that thoſe 
who are able, may not be ſparing of En- 
quiry or Colt in what is of ſo great Mo- 
ment; and that other Parents, whoſe E- 
ſtates will not reach to greater Salaries, may 
yet remember what they ſhould principal- 
ly have an Eye to in the Choice of one to 
whom they would commit the Education 
of their Children, and what Part they 
ſhould chiefly look after themſelves, whallt 
they are under their Care, and as often as 
they come within their Obſervationz and 
not think, that all lies in Latin and French, 
or ſome dry Syſtems of Logick and Philo- 
ſophy. 
Fumiliari. . C. 95. But to return to our 
. Mettod again. Though I have 
mention d the Severity of the Fa- 
ther's Brow, and the Awe ſettl'd thereby 
in the Mind of Children when young, as 
one main Inſtrument whereby their Educa- 
tion is to be manag'd; yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion, that it ſhould be con- 
tinu'd all along to them, whilſt they are 
under the Diſcipline and Government of 
Pupilage, I think it ſhould be relax'd, as 
faſt as their Age, Diſc ret ion, and good Be- 
haviour could allow it ; even to that De- 
gree, that a Father will do well, as his 
Son grows up, and is capable of it, to talk 
familtarly with him; nay, aſe bis * 
0 
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and conſult with him about thoſe Things 
wherein he has any Knowledge or Under- 
ſtanding. By this, the Father will gain two 
Things, both-of great Moment. The one 
is, that it will put ſerious Confiderations 
into his Son's Thoughts, better than any 
Rules or Advices he can give him. The 
ſooner you treat bim as a Man, the ſooner 
he will begin to be one: And if you ad- 
mit him into ſerious Diſcourſes ſometimes 
with you, you will inſenſibly raiſe his Mind 
above the uſual Amuſements of Youth, and 
thoſe trifling Occupations which it is com- 
monly waſted in. For it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that many young Men continue longer in 
the Thought and Converſation of School- 
Boys, than otherwiſe they would, becauſe 
their Parents keep them' at that Diſtance, 
and in that low Rank, by all their Carriage 
to them. 

$. 96. Another Thing of greater Conſe- 
quence, which you will obtain by ſuch a 
Way of treating him, will be bis Friend- 
Hip. Many Fathers, though they proporti- 
on to their Son's liberal Allowances, accor- 
ding to their Age and Condition, yet they 
keep the Knowledge of their Eſtates and 
Concerns from them, with as much Reſer- 
vedneſs, as if they were guarding a Secret 
of State from a Spy or an Enemy, This, 
if it looks not like Jealouſy, yet it wants 
thoſe Marks of Kindneſs and Intimacy, 
which a Father ſhould ſhew to his Son, and 


no 
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no Doubt often hinders or abates that Cheer- 
fulneſs and Satisfaction wherewith a Son 
ſhould addreſs himſelf to, and rely upon 
his Father. And 1 cannot but often won- 
der to ſee Fathers, who love their Sons ve- 
ry well, yet ſo order the Matter by a con- 
ſtant Stiffneſs, and a Mein of Authority 
and Diſtance to them all their Lives, as if 
they were never to enjoy, or have any Com- 
fort from thoſe they love beſt in the World, 
"till they had loſt them, by being remov'd 


into another. Nothing cements and eſta- 


bliſnes Friendſhip and good Will, fo much 
as confident Communication of Concernments 
and Affairs. Other Kindneſſes, without 
this, leave ſtill ſome Doubts: But when 
your Son ſees you open your Mind to him, 
when he finds, that you intereſt him in your 
Affairs, as Things you are willing ſhould 
in their Turn come into his Hands, he will 
be concern'd for them, as for his own, wait 


his Seaſon with Patience, and love you in 


the mean Time, who keep him not at the 
Diſtance of a Stranger. This will alſo 
make him ſee, that the Enjoyment you have, 
is not without Care; which the more he is 
ſenſible of, the leſs will he envy yon the 
Poſſeſſion, and the more think himſelf hap- 
py under the Management of fo favourable 
a Friend, and fo careful a Father. There 
is{carceany young Man of ſo little Thought, 
or ſo void of Senſe, that would not be glad 
of a ſure Friend, that he nnght have-Re- 
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courſe to, and freely conſult on Occaſion, 
The Reſervedneſs and Diſtance that Fa- 
thers keep, often deprive their Sons of that 
Refuge, which would be of more Advantage 
to them, than an hundred Rebukes and Chi- 
dings. Would your Son engage in ſome 
Frol ick, or take a Vagary, were it not much 
better he ſhould do it with. than without 
your Knowledge? For ſince Allowances for 
ſuch Things muſt be made to young Men, 
the more you know of his Intrigues and 
Deſigns, the better will you be able to pre- 
vent great Miſchiefs; and by letting him 
ſee what is like to follow, take the right 
Way of prevailing with bim to avoid leſs 
Inconveniencies. Would you have him o- 
pen his Heart to you, and aſk your Ad- 
vice? You muſt begin to do ſo with him 
firſt, and by your Carriage, beget that Con- 
fidence. | 
6 97. But whatever he confults you a- 
bout, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal and irre- 
mediable Miſchief, be ſure you adviſe on- 
ly as a Friend of more Experience; but 
with your Advice, mingle nothing of Com- 
mand or Authority, nor more than you 
would to your Equal, or a Stranger. Ihat 
would be to drive him for ever from any 
farther demanding, or receiving Advantage 
from your Counſel. You muſt conſider, 
that he is a young Man, and has Pleaſures 
and Fancies, which you are paſs'd. You 
muſt not expect his Inclinations ſhould . 
; ju 
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juſt as yours, nor that at twenty he ſhould 
have the ſame Thoughts you have at fifty. 
All that you can with, is, that ſince Youth 
muſt have ſome Liberty, ſome Out-leaps, 

they might bewith the Ingenuity of a Son, 
and under the Eye of a Father, and then no 
very great Harm can come of it. The Way 
to obtain this, as I ſaid before, is (accor- 
ding as you find him capable) to talk with 
him about your Affairs, propoſe Matters 
to him familiarly, and aſk his Advice; and 
when he ever lights on the Right, follow it 
as his; and if it ſucceeds well, let him have 
the Comniendation. This will not at all 
leſſen your Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Eſteem of you. Whilſt you keep your 

Eſtate, the Staff will ſtill be in your own 

Hands; and your Authority the ſurer, the 

more it 1s ſtrengthen'd with Confidence and 

Kindneſs. For you have not that Power 

you ought to have over him, till he comes 

to be more afraid of oftending ſo good a 

Friend, than of lofing ſome Part of his fu- 

ture Expectation. 

F. 98, Familiarity of Diſcourſe, if it can 
become a Father to bis Son, may much more 

be condeſcended to by a Tutor to his Pu- 
pil, All their Time together ſhould not be 
ſpent in reading of Lectures, and magiſte- 
Tially dictating to him, what he is to ob- 
ſerve and follow. Hearing him in his Turn, 
and uſing him to reaſon about what is pro- 


pos d, will make the Rules go down the ea- t 


ſier, 


fier, and fink the deeper, and will give him i 
a Liking to Study and Inſtruction: And 1 
he will then begin to value Knowledge, 
when he ſees, that it enables him to diſ- 
courſe, and he finds the Pleaſure and Cre- 
dit of bearing a Part in the Converſation, 
and of having his Reaſons ſometimes ap- 
prov'd, and hearken'd to; particularly in 
Morality, Prudence, and Breeding, Caſes 
ſhould be put to him, and his Judgment 
aſk d. This opens the Underſtanding bet- 
ter than Maxims, how well ſoever explain'd, 
and ſettles the Rules better in the Memory 
tor Practice. This Way lets Things into 
the Mind, which ſtick there, and retain 

| their Evidence with them; whereas Words 

1 Hat beſt are faint Repreſentations, being not 

+ I fo much as the true Shadows of Things, and 

4 are much ſooner forgotten, He will better 

x | comprehend the Foundations and Meaſures 
of Decency and Juſtice, and have livelier, 

a land more laſting Impreſſions of what he 

u- |ought to do, by giving his Opinion on 
Caſes propos'd, and reaſoning with his Tu- 

an tor on fit Inſtances, than by giving a ſi- 

bre lent, negligent, ſleepy Audience to his Tu- 

u- Itor's Lectures; and much more than by 

be |captious Logical Diſputes, or ſet Heclama- 

e- [tions of his own, upon any Queſtion. The 
b- lone ſets the Thoughts upon Wit and falſe 
rn, Colours, and not upon Truth; the other 
ro- [teaches Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opinia- 
ea- |frey ; and they are both of them Things 
jer, that 
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that ſpoil the Judgment, and put a Man 
out of the Way of right and fair Reaſon- 
ing; and therefore carefully to be avoided 
one who would improve himſelf, and be 
acceptable to others. 
Si. 99, When, by making your 
Reverence. Son ſenſible that he depends on 
poou, and 1s in your Power, you 
have eſtabliih'd your Authority; and by 
being inflexibly ſevere in your Carriage to 
him,; when obſtinately perſiſting in any ill- 
natur'd Trick which you have forbidden, 
eſpecially Lying, you have 1mprinted on 
his Mind that Awe which is neceſlary ; 
And on the other Side, when (by permit 
ting him the full Liberty due to his Age, 
and lay ing ne Reſtraint in your Preſence 
to thoſe childiſh Actions and Gayety of 
Carriage, which, whilſt he is very young, 
is as neceſſary to him as Meat or Sleep) 
you have reconcil'd him to your Compa- 
ny, and made him ſenſible of your Care 
and Love of him, by Indulgence and Ten- 
derneſs, eſpecially careſſing him on all Oc- 
caſions wherein he does any Thing well, 
and being kind to him after a thouſand 
Faſhions, ſuitable to his Age, which Na- 
ture teaches Parents better than I can. When, 
I fay, by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs and At- } 
fection, which Parents never want for their 
Children, you have alſo planted in him a 
particular Affection for you, he is then in 
the State you could deſire, and you have 
Fi formed 
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form'd in his Mind that true Reverence, 
which is always afterwards carefully to be 
continu'd, and maintain'd in both Parts of 
it, Love and Fear, as the great Principles 
whereby you will always have Hold upon 
him, to turn his Mind to the Ways of Ver- 
tue and Honour. 

F. 100. When this Foundati- 

on is once well lay d, and you find Temper. 
this Reverence begin to work in N 
him, the next Thing to be done, is careful- 
ly to conſider his Temper, and the particu- 
lar Conſtitution of his Mind, Stubborn- 
neſs, Lying, and ilk-natur'd Actions, are not 
(as has been ſaid) to be permitted in him 
from the Beginning, whatever his Temper 
be. Thoſe Seeds of Vices are not to be 
ſuffer d to take any Root, but muſt be care- 
fully weeded out, as ſoon as ever they be- 
gin to ſhew themſelves in him; and your 
Authority is to take Place, and influence 
his Mind from the very Dawning of any 
Knowledge in him, that it may operate as 
a natural Principle, whereof he never per» 
ceiv'd the Beginning, never knew that it 
was, or could be otherwiſe. By this, if the 
Reverence he owes you, be eſtabliſh'd early, 
it will always be ſacred to him, and it will 
be as hard for him to reſiſt it, as the Prin- 
ciples of his Nature, 
F. 101. Having thus very early fet un 
your Authority, and by the gentler Ap: 
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cations of it, ſham'd him out of what leads 
towards any immoral: Habit, as ſoon as 
you have obſerv'd it in him, (for I would 
by no Means have Chiding us d, much leſs 
Blows, till Obſtinacy and Incorrigibleneſs 
make it abſolutely neceſſary) it will be fit 
to confider which Way the natural Make 
of his Mind inclines him, Some Men, by the 
unalterable Frame of their Conſtitutions, are 
font, others ti morous, ſome confident; others 
modeſt, tractable or ubſtimate,,. curious or care- 
leſs, quick or flow. There are not more Dif- 


ferences in Mens Faces, and the outward 


Lineaments of their Bodies, than there are 


in the Makes and Tempers of their Minds; 


only there is this Difference, that the di- 
ftinguiſhing Characters of the Face, and 
the Lineaments of the Body, grow more 
plain and viſible with Time and Ape; but 
the peculiar Phyſfognomy of the Mind, is moſt 
diſcernable in Children, before Art and Cun- 
ning hath taught them to hide their Defor- 
mites, and conceabtheir ilLInclinations un- 
der a diſſembl'd Outſide. 
L. 102. Begin therefore bet imes nicely to 
obſerve your Son's Temper ; and that, when 
he is under leaſt Reſtraint in his Play, and 
as he thinks out e ſee what 


are his predominate Paſſons, and prevailing In- 


clinations ; whether he be fierce or mild, 
bold or baſhful, compaſſionate or cruel, o- 
pen or reſery'd, &c, For as theſe n dif- 

erent 
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ferent in him, ſo are your Methods to be 
different, and your Authority muſt hence 
take Meaſures to apply it ſelf different Ways 
to him. Theſe native Propenſities, theſe Pre- 
valencies of Conſtitution, are not to be 
cur'd by Rules, or a direct Conteſt, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of them that are the humbler 
and meaner Sort, whach proceed from Fear, 
and Lowneſs of Spirit, though with -Art 
they may be much mended, and turn'd to 
good Purpoſes, But this, be ſure, after all 
1s done, the Byaſs will always hang on 
that Side that Nature ficſt plac'd it: And 
if you carefully obſerve the Characters of 
his Mind, now in the firſt Scenes of his Life, 
you will ever after be able to judge which 
Way his Thoughts lean, and what he aims 
at even hereafter, when, as he grows up, 
the Plot thickens, and he puts on ſeveral 
Shapes to act it. 

d. 103. I told you before, that 2200 
Children love Liberty; and there= Dowtni-: 
fore they ſhould be brought to 97. 
do the Things are fit for them, 1 001 
without feeling any Reſtraint lay'd: up- 
on them. I now tell you, they love ſome- 
thing more; and that is Dominion: And 
this 1s the firſt Original of moſt vicious 
Habits, that are ordinary and natural. 
This Love of Power and Dominion, ſhews 
it ſelf very early, and that in theſe two 
Things. . 

G 2 d, 104. 
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lo. 1. We ſee Children, (as ſoon 
almoſt as they are born (I am ſure long 
before they can ſpeak) cry, grow peeviſh, 
ſullen, and out of Humour, for nothing but 
to have their Vils. They would have their 
Deſires ſubmitted to by others; they con- 
tend for a ready Compliance from all a- 
bout them, eſpecially from thoſe that ſtand 
near, or beneath them in Age or Degree, 
as ſoon as they come to conſider others with 
thoſe Diſtinctions. 

. 105. Another Thing wherein they ſhew 
their Love of Dominion, is, their Deſire to 
Have Things to be theirs: They would have 
Propriety and Poſſeſſion, pleaſing themſelves 
with the Power which that ſeems to give, 
and the Right they thereby have, to dilpoſe 
of them as they pleaſe. He that has not 
obſerv'd theſe two Humours working very 
betimes in Children, has taken little No- 
tice of their Actions: And he who thinks 
that theſe two Roots of almoſt all the In- 
juſtice and Contention that ſo diſturb hu- 
man Lite are not early to be weeded out, 
and contrary Habits introduc'd, neglects 
the proper Seaſon to lay the Foundations of 
2 good and worthy Man. To do this, i- 
magine theſe following Things may ſome- 
what conduce. | 8 
J S. 106. 1. That a Child ſhould 
Craving, never be ſuffer d to have what he 
. craves, much leſs what he crys Jr, 
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I had faid, or ſo much as ſpeaks for: But 
that being apt to be miſ-underſtood, and 
interpreted as if I meant a Child ſhould 
never ſpeak to his Parents for. any Thing, 


which will perhaps be thought to lay too 


great a Curb on the Minds of Children, to 
the Prejudice of that Love and Affection 
which ſhould be between them and their 
Parents; I ſhall explain my ſelf a little 
more particularly. It is fit that they ſhould 
have Liberty to declare their Wants to their 
Parents, and that with all Tenderneſs they 
ſhould be hearken'd to, and ſupply'd, at 
leaſt whilſt they are very little. But tis 
one Thing to fay, I am hungry, another 
to ſay, I would have Roaſt- Meat. Ha- 
ving declar'd their Wants, their natural 
Wants, the Pain they feel from Hunger, 
Thirſt, Cold, or any other Neceſſity of Na- 
ture, *tis the Duty of their Parents, and 
thoſe about them, to relieve them: But 
Children muſt leave it to the Choice and 
— of their Parents, what they think 
propereſt for them, and how much; and 
as. not be permitted to chooſe for them- 
ſelves, and ſay, I would have Wine, or 
White-bread ; the very naming of it ſnould 
make them loſe it. ' 

N 107. That which Parents ſhould take 
Care of here, is to diſtinguiſh between the 
Wants of. Fancy, and thoſe of Nature; 


G. 3; Which 
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which Horace has well taught them to do in 
this Verſe, | 


Queis humana Abi doleat natura wegatis, 


. © Thoſe are truly natural Wants, which 
| Reaſon alone, without ſome other Help, is 


not able to fence againft, nor keep from 
diftarbing us. The Pains of Sickneſs and 
Hurts, Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold, Want 
of Sleep, and Reſt or Relaxation of the Part 
weary'd with Labour, are what all Men 
feel, and the beſt diſpos'd Minds cannot 
but be ſenſible of their Uneaſineſs; and 
therefore ought, by fit Applications, to ſeek 
their Removal, though not with Impati- 
ence, or over great Haſte, upon the firſt Ap- 
proaches of them, where Delay does not 
threaten ſome irrepairable Harm. The 
Pains that come from the Neceſſities of Na- 
ture, are Monitors tous, to beware of great- 
er Miſchiets, which they are the Forerun- 
ners of; and therefore they muſt not be 
wholly neglected, nor ſtrain'd too far. But 
2. the more Children can be inur'd to 
ardſhips of this Kind, by a wiſe Care to 
make them ſtronger in Body and Mind, 
the better it will be for them. I need not 
here give any Caution to keep within the 
Bounds of doing them Good, and to take 
Care, that what Children are made to fuf- 
fer, ſhould neither break their Spirits, not 
my 
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injure their Health, Parents being but too 
apt of themſelves to incline more than they 
ſhould to the ſofter Side. 1 

But whatever Compliance the Neceſſi- 
ties of Nature may require, the Wants of 
Fancy Children ſhould never be gratity'd 
in, nor ſuffer'd to mention. The very ſpeak- 
ing tor any ſuch Thing, ſhould make them 
loſe it. Cloths, when they need, they 
muſt have; but if they ſpeak for this Stuff, 
or that Colour, they ſhould be ſure to go 
without it. Not that I would have Pa- 
rents purpoſely croſs the Deſires of their 
Children in Matters of Indifferency; on 
the contrary, where their Carriage deſerves 
it, and one is ſure it will not corrupt, or 
effeminate their Minds, and make them 
fond of Trifles, I think all Things ſhould 
be contriv'd, as much as could be, to their 
Satisfaction, that they might find the Eaſe 
and Pleaſure of doing well. The beſt for 
Children, is, that they ſhould not place a- 
ny Pleafure in ſuch Things at all, nor re- 
gulate their Delight by their Fancies, but 
be indifferent to all that Nature has made 
fo. This is what their Parents and Teach- 
ers ſhould chiefly aim at; but till this be 
obtain'd, all that I oppoſe here, is the Li- 
berty of Aſeing; which in theſe Things of 
Conceit, ought to be reſtrain d by a. con- 
fant Forfeiture annex'd to it. 
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This may perhaps be thought a little 
- 200 ſevere by the natural Indulgence of ten- 
der Parents; but yet it is no more than 
neceſſary: For ſince the Method 1 propoſe, 
is to baniſh the Rod, this Reftraint of their 
Tongues will be of great Uſe to ſettle that 
Awe we have elſewhere ſpoken of, and to 
keep up in them the Reſpect and Reverence 
due to their Parents. Next, it will teach 
to keep in, and ſo maſter their Inclinati- 
ons. By this Means they will be brought 
to learn the Art of ſtifling their Deſires, 
as ſoon as they riſe up in them, when they 
are eaſieſt to be ſubdu d. For giving Vent, 
gives Life and Strength to our Appetites; 
and he that has the Confidence to turn his 
Wiſhes into Demands, will be but a little 
Way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. This, I am ſure, every one can 
more eaſily bear a Denial from himſelf, 
than from any Body elſe. They ſhould 
therefore be accuſtom'd betimes to conſult, 
and make Uſe of their Reaſon, befere they 
give Allowance to their Inclinations. Tis 
a great Step towards the Maſtery of our 
Deſires, to give this Stop to them, and ſhut 
them up in Silence. This Habit got by 
Children, of ſtaying the Forwardneſs of 
their Fancies, and deltberating whether it 
be fit or no, before they ſp2ak, will be of 
no {mall Advantage to them in Matters of 
greater Conſequence, in the future Courſe 


of 
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of their Lives. For that which I cannot 
too often inculcate, is, that whatever the 

Matter be, about which it is converſant; 
whether great or ſmall, the main (I:had - 
almoſt fad only) Thing to be confider'd 
in every Action of a Child, is, what Influ- 
ence it will have upon his Mind; what 
Habit it tends to, and is like to ſettle in 
him; how it will become him when: he 18 
bigger; and if it be enconrag'd; whither it 
will lead him, when he is grown uß. 

My Meaning therefore is not, that Chil-- 
dren ſhould purpoſely be madeuneaſy:''Thit 
would reliſh too much of Inhumanity and 
ill Nature, and be apt tolinfe& them with 
it, They ſhould be brought to deny their 
Appetites; and their Minds, as welFas Bg-- 
dies, be made vigorous, eaſy, and ſtrong, 
by the Cuſtom of having their Inchnat+-- 
ons in Subjection, and their Bodies exe 
cis d with Hardſhips: But all this war- 
out giving them any Mark or Appretiendt- 
on of ill Will towards thein- The con- 
fant Loſs of what they cravd or card to 
themſelves, ſnould teach them Modeſty, Sub- 
miſſion, and a Power to forbear: But the 
rewarding their Modeſty and Silenes, 155 
giving them what they lik'd, fheald' alf 
allure them of the Love of thoſe; who! ri-- 
gorouſly exacted this Obedience. The cop-- 
tent ing themſelves now in the Want of what 
they wiſfed for, is a Vertue, that another 
it G 5: Time. 


4 
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Time ſhould be rewarded with what is ſuit- 
ed and acceptable to them; which ſhould 
be beftow'd on them, as if it were a na- 
tural Con ſequence of their good Behaviour, 
and not a Bargain about it. But you will 
loſe your Labour, and what is more, their 
Love and Reverence too, if they can re- 
ceive from others, what yeu deny them. 
This is to be kept very ſtaunch, and care- 
ſully to be watch d. And here the Servants 
come again in my Way. a 
S. 108. If this be begun be- 
curioſtyv. times, and they accuſtom them- 
Dat iu ſelves early to filence their De- 
Fires, this uſeful Habit will ſettle them; 
nnd: as they come to grow up in Age and 
Dileretion, they may be allow'd greater Li- 
berty, when Reaſon comes to ſpeak in em, 
and not Paſhon : For whenever Reaſon 
would ſpeak; it ſhould be hearken'd to. 
But as they ſhould never be heard, when 
they ſpeak for any particular Thing they 
would bave, unleſs it be firſt propos'd to 
them; ſo they ſhould always be heard, and 
fairly and kindly anſwer d, when they aſk 
after any. Thing they would know, and de- 
Aire to be inforurd about. Cruriofity ſhould 
be as carefully cheriſh'd in Children, as o- 
ther Appetites ſuppreſs c. 
Keel, However ſtrict an Hand is to 
. be kept upon all Deſires of Fan- 
cy, yet there is one Caſe where- 


em t in 
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in Fancy muſt: be permitted to ſpeak, and 
be hearken'd to alſo. Recreation is as ne- 
ceſlary, as Labour or Food. But becauſe 
there can be no Recreation without Delight, 
which depends not always on Reaſon, but 
oftner on Fancy, it muſt be permitted Chil- 
dren not only to divert themſelves, but to 
do it after their own Faſhion, provided it 
be innocently, and without Prejudice to 
their Health; and therefore in this Caſe 
they ſhould not be deny'd, if they propo- 
led any particular Kind. of Recreation. Tho', 
I think, in a well- order d Education, they 
will ſeldom be brought to the Neceſſity of 
aſking any ſuch Liberty, Care ſhould be 
taken, that what is of Advantage to them, 
they thould always do with Delight; and 
before they are weary'd with one, they 
mould be timely diverted to. {ome other uſe- 
ful Employment. But if they are not yet 
brought to that. Degree of Perfection, that 
one Way of Improvement can be made a: 
Recreation to them, they nuſt be let looſe 
to the childiſh Play they fancy; which they 
{hould be wean'd from, by being made ſur- 
feit of it: But from Things of Uſe, that 
they are employ'd in, they ſhould always; 
be ſent away with an Appetite, at leaſt be 

diſmiſs'd before they are tir'd, and grow 


Why. 


) Gaite ſick of it, that ſo they may return: | 
to it again, as to a Pleaſure that diverts; 
- them. For you mult never think them ſet 
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right, till The can find Delight in the 
Practice of laudable Things, and the uſe- 
ful Exerciſes of the Body and Mind, taking 
their Turns, make their Lives and Improve- 
ment pleafant in a continu'd Train of Re- 
ereations, wherein the weary'd Part is con- 
ſtantly reliev'd and refreſſid. Whether this 
can be done in every Temper, or whether 
Tutors and Parents will be at the Pains, 
and have the Diſcretion, and Patience to 
bring them to this, I know not; but that 
it may be done in moſt Children, if a right 
Courſe be taken to raiſe in them the Pe- 
{ire of Credit, Eſteem, and Reputation, I 
do not at all doubt. And when they have 
ſo much true Life put into them, they 
may freely be talk'd with about what moſt 
delights them, and be directed, or let looſe 
to it; fo that they may perceive that they 
are belov'd and cheriſh'd, and that thoſe 
under whoſe Tuition they are, are not E- 
nemies to their Satisfaction. Such a Ma- 
nagement will make them in Love with 
the Hand that directs them, and the Ver- 
they are drirecied t. 
po This farther Advantage may 


2 be made by a free Liberty per- 
| 557 aii ird them in their Roca hatin 
that it will diſcover their natural Tempers, 
thew their Inclinations and Aptitudes.-and 
thereby direct wiſe Parents in the Choice, 
both of the Courſe of Life, and -Employ- 

3 | ment 
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ment they ſhall - deſign them for, and of 
fit Remedies,” in the mean Time, to be ap. 
ply'd to whatever Bent of Nature they may 
obſerve moſt likely to miſlead any of their 
S. 104: 2. Children- who live together, 
often ſtrive for Maſtery, whoſe Wills ſhall 
carry it over the reſt; whoever begins the 
Conteſt, thould- be ſure to be croſs d in it. 
But not only that, but they ſhould be taught 
to have all the Deference, Complaiſance, and 
Civility one for another imaginable. This, 
when they ſee it procures them Reſpect, 
Love, and Eſteem, and that they loſe no 
Superiority by it, they will take more Plea- 
{ure in, than in inſolent Domineering ; for 
ſo plainly is the other. 

The Accuſations of Children one againſt 
another, which uſually are but the Cla- 
mours of Anger and Revenge deſiring Aid, 
ſhould not be favourably receiv'd, nor 
hearken'd to. It weakens and effeminates. 
their Minds to ſuffer them to complain; and 
if they endure ſometimes croſſing, or Pain 
from others, without being permitted to 
think it ſtrange or intollerable, it will do 
them no Harm to learn Sufferance, and har- 
den them early. But though you give no 
Countenance to the Complaints of the Quo- 
rulous, yet take Care to curb the Inſolence 
and ill Nature of the Injurious. When you 
obſerve it your ſelf, reprove it before the 
ett i- 
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injur d Party: But if the Complaint be of 
ſomething really worth your Notice, and 
Prevention another Time, then reprove the 

Offender by himſelf alone, out of Sight of 
- him that complain'd, and make him go 
and aſk Pardon, and make Reparat ion: 
Which coming thus, as it were from him- 
ſelf, will be the more cheertully perform- 
ed, and more kindly receiv'd, the Love 
ſtrengthen'd between them, and a Cuſtom 
of Civrility grow familiar amongſt your 
Children. 101 
F. 110. 3. As to the having 
Liberality.. and poſſeſſing of Things, teach 
them to part with what they 
have eaſily and freely to their Friends, and 
let them find by Experience, that the moſt 
ttberal has always moſt Plenty, with E- 
ſeem and Commendation to boot, and they 
will quickly learn to practiſe it. This 1 
imagine, will make Brothers and Siſters 
kinder and civiller to one another, and con- 
ſequently to others, than twenty Rules a- 
bout good Manners, with which Children 
are ordinarily pei plex d and cumber d. Co- 
vetouſneſs, and the Deſire of having in our 
Poſſeſſion, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have need of, being the Root of 
all Evil, ſhould be early and carefully weed- 
ed out, and the contrary Quality of a 
Readineſs to impart to others, implanted. 
This ſhould be encourag'd by great Com- 
— Men- 
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mendation and Credit, and conſtantly ta- 
king Care, that he loſes nothing by his 
Liberality, Let all the Inftances he gives 
of ſuch Freeneſs, be always repay'd, and 
with Intereſt; and let him fenſibly perceive, 
that the Kindneſs he ſhews to others, is no 
11 Hufbandry for himſelf; but that it 
brings a Return of Kindneſs both from 
thoſe that receive it, and thoſe who look 
on. Make this a Conteſt among Children, 
who ſhall out-do one another this Way : 
And by this Means, by a conſtant Pra- 
ctice, Children having made it eaſy to them- 
ſelves to part with what they have, good 
Nature may be fettl'd in them into an Ha- 
bit, and they may take Pleaſure, and pique 
themſelves in being kind, liberal, and civil 
to others. 

It Liberality ought to be en- 4 
courag d, certainly great Care is Juſtice. 
to be taken, that Children tranſ= ' 
greſs not the Rules of Fuffice : And when- 
ever they do, they ſhould be fet right, 
__ E there be Occaſion for it, ſeverely re- 

uk'd. | 
Our firſt Actions being guided more by 
Self- love, than Reaſon or Reflexion, tis no 

Wonder that in Children they ſhould be 
very apt to deviate from the quit Meaſures 
of Right and Wrong; which are in the 
Mind, the Reſult of improv'd Reaſon, and 
ſerious Meditation. This, the more they 


are 
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are apt to miſtake, the more careful Guard 
ought to be kept over them; and every the 
leut Slip in this great Social Vertue taken 
Notice of, and rectify d; and that in Things 
of the leaſt Weight and Moment, both to 
inſtruct their Ignorance,. and prevent ill 
Habits; which from ſmall Beginnings, in 
Pins and Cherry-ſtones, will, if let alone, 
grow up to higher Frauds, and be in Dan- 
ger to end at laſt in down-right harden'd 
Diſnoneſty. The firſt Tendency to any 
Iujuſtice that appears, muſt be ſuppreſs'd 
with a Shew; of Wonder and Abhorrency 
in the Parents and Governors. But becauſe 
Children cannot well comprehend. what In- 
juſtice is, till they underſtand Property, 
. and how particular Perſons come by it, the 
ſafeſt Way to ſecure Honeſty, is to lay the 
Foundations of it early in Liberality, and 
an Eaſineſs to part with to others whate- 
ver they have or like themſelves. This 
may be taught them early, before they 
have Language and Underſtanding enough 
to form diſtin&t Not ions of Property, and 
to know what is theirs by a peculiar Right, 
excluſive of others. And ſince Children 
ſeldom have any Thing but by Gift, and 
that for the moſt Part from their Parents, 
they may be at firſt taught not to take or 
keep any Thing, but what is given them 
by thoſe whom they take to have a Paw- 
er over it. And as their Capacitics ne 
712 Oi er 
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other Rules and Caſes of Fuftice, and Rights 
concerning Meum and Tuum, may be pro- 
pos'd and inculcated. It any Act of In- 
juſtice in them appears to proceed, not from 
Miſtake, but a Perverſeneſs in their Wills, 
when a gentle Rebuke and Shame will not. 
reform this 1rregular and covetous Inclina- 
tion, rougher Remedies muſt be apply'd: 


And 'tis but for the Father or Tutor to 


take and keep from. them ſomething that 
they value, and think their own, or' or- 
der ſome Body elſe to do it; and by ſuch 
Inſtances, make them ſenſible what little 
Advantage they are like to make, by poſ- 
ſelling themſelves unjufly of what is ano- 
ther's, whilſt there are in the World ſtrong- 
er and more Men than they. But if an in- 
genious Deteſtation of this ſhameful Vice, 
be but carefully and early inſtill'd into em, 
as I think it may, that is the true and ge- 
nuine Method to obviate this Crime; and 
will be a better Guard againſt Diſboneſty, than 
any Conſiderations drawn from Intereſt, 
Habits working more conſtantly, and with 
greater Facility, than Reaſon z which, when 
we have moſt need of it, is ſeldom fairly con- 
ſulted, and more rarely obey d. 
. 111. Crying is a Fault that 

ſhould not be tolerated in Chil- Crying.. 
dren, not only for the unpleaſant x 
and unbecoming Noiſe it fills the Houſe 
with, but for more conſiderable Reaſons, in 
Refe- 
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Reference to the Children themſelves ; which 
1s to be our Aim in Education. 
Their Crying is of two Sorts, either Hub- 
born and domineering, or querulous and whi- 
R 6140 

1. Their Crying is very often a ſtriving for 
Maſtery, and an open Declaration of their 
Inſolence or Obſtinacy; when they have not 
the Power to obtain their Deſire, they will, 
by their Elamonr and Sobbing, maintain their 
Title and Right to it. This 1s an avow'd 
continuing their Claim, and a Sort of Re- 
monſtrance againſt the Oppreſſion and In- 
juſtice of thoſe who deny them what they 
have a Mind to. | | 

F. 112. 2. Sometimes their Crying is the 
Effect of Pain, or true Sorrow, and a Be- 
moaning themſelves under it. 

Theſe two, if carefully obſerv'd, may, 
by the Mein, Looks, and Actions, and par- 
ticularly by the Tone of their Crying, be 
eaſily diſtinguiſh'd ; but neither of them 
muſt be ſuffer d, much leſs encourag'd. 

1. The obſtinate or fomachful Crying ſnould 
by no Means be permitted, becauſe it is 
but another Way of flattering their Deſires, 
and encouraging thoſe Paſſions, which 'tis 
our main Buſineſs to ſubdue: And if it be, 
as often it is, upon the receiving any Cor- 
rection, it quite defeats all the good Effects 
of it; for any Chaſtiſment which leaves 
them in this declar'd Oppoſition, only ſerves 

to 
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to make them worſe, The Reſtraints and 
Punifhmentslay'*d on Children, are all miſ- 
apply'd and loft, as far 'as they do not 
prevail over their Wills, teach them ta ſub- 
mit their Paſſions, and make their Minds 
{upple and pliant to what their Parents 
Reaſon adviſes them now, and ſo prepare 
them to obey what their own Reaſon ſhall 
adviſe hereafter. But if, in any Thing, 
wherein they are croſs'd, they may be ſuf- 
fer d to go away crying, they confirm them- 
ſelves in their Deſires, and cheriſh the ill 
Humour, with a Declaration of their Right, 
and a Reſolution to ſatisfy their Inclina- 
tion the firſt Opportunity. This therefore 
is another Argument againſt the frequent 
Uſe of Blows : For, whenever you come to 
that Extremity, *tis not enough to whip 


or beat them, you muſt do it, till you 


find you have ſubdu'd their Minds, till 
with Submiſſion and Patience they yield 
to the Correction; which you ſhall beſt 
diſcover by their Crying, and their ceaſing 
from it upon your Bidding. Without this, 
the beating of Children is but a paſſionate 
Tyranny over them; and it 1s mere Cru- 
elty, and not Correction to put their Bo- 
dies in Pain, without doing their Minds 
any Good. As this gives us a Reaſon why 
Children ſhould ſeldom be corrected, fo it 
allo prevents their being ſo. For if, when- 
ever they are chaſtis'd, it were done _ 

WIL 
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without Paſſion, ſoberly, and yet effectu- 
ally too, laying on the Blows and Smart 
not furiouſly, and all at once, but ſlowly, 
with Reaſoning between, and with Obſer- 
vation how it wrought, ſtopping when it 
had made them plant, penitent and yield- 
ing; they would ſeldom need the like Pu- 
niſhment again, being made careful to a- 
void the Fault, that deſerv'd it. Beſides, 
by this Means, as the Puniſhment would 
not be loſt for being too little, and not ef- 
fectual, ſo it would be kept from being 


too much, if we gave off as ſoon as we per- 


ceiv'd that it reachd the Mind, and that 
was better d. For fince the Chiding or 
Beat ing of Children ſkonld. be always the 
leaſt that poſſibly may be, that which is 
lay'd on in the Heat of Anger, ſeldom ob- 
ſerves the Meaſure, but is commonly more 
than it ſhould be, tho” it prove [eſs than 
enough. | 

d. 113. 2. Many Children. are apt to 
cry, upon any little Pain they ſuffer, and 
the leaſt Harm that befals them, puts them 
into Complaints and Bawling. This few Chil- 
dren avoid: For it being the firſt and na- 
tural Way to declare their Sufierings or 
Wants, before they can ſpeak, the Compaſ- 
ſion that is thought due to that tender Age, 
tooliſhly encourages, and continues it in 
them long after they can ſpeak. Tis the 
Duty, I confeſs, of thoſe about Children, 


10 
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to compaſſionate them, whenever they ſuf- 
fer any Hurt; but not to ſhew it in pĩty- 
ing them. Help and eaſe them the beſt 


you can, but by no Means bemoan them. 
This ſoftens their Minds, and makes them 


yield to the little Harms that happen to 
them; whereby they ſink deeper into that 
Part, which alone feels, and make larger 
Wounds there, than otherwiſe they would. 
They ſhould be harden'd againſt all Suffer- 
ings, eſpecially of the Body, and have no 
Tenderneſs but what riſes from an ingeni- 
ous Shame, and a quick Senſe of Reputa- 
tion. The many Inconveniencies this Life 
is expos'd to, require we ſhould not be too 
ſenſible of every little Hurt. What our - 
Minds yield not to, makes but a ſhght Im- 


preſſion, and does us but very little Harm. 


*Tis the Suffering of our Spirits, that gives 
and continues the Pain. This Brawnineſs 
and Inſenſibility of Mind, is the beſt Ar- 
mour we can have againſt the common E- 
vils and Accidents of Life; and being a 


\ Temper that is to be got by Exerciſe and 


Cuſtom, more than any other Way, the 
Practice of it ſhould be begun betimes; and 
happy is he that is taught it early. That 
Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to be pre- 
vented or cur'd, as nothing, that I know, 
ſo much increaſes in Children as Cyying, fo 
nothing, on the other Side, fo much checks 
and reſtrains, as their being hinder'd * 

| tha 
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that Sort of Complaining. In the little Harms 
they ſuffer. from Knocks, and Falls, they 
ſhould not be pity'd for falling, but bid do 
ſo again; which beſides that it ſtops their 
Cryang, is a better Way to cure their Heed- 
leſſneſs, and prevent their tumbling ano- 
ther Time, than either Chiding or Bemoan- 
ing them. But let the Hurts they receive, 
be what they will, ſtop. their Cryzng, and 
that will give them more Quiet and Eaſe 


at preſent, and harden them for the tu- 


ture. | 

F. 114. The former Sort of Crying re- 
quires Severity. to ſilence it ; and where a 
Look, or a poſitive Command will not- do 
it, Blows muſt; For it proceeding from 


Pride, Obſtinacy, and Stomach, the Will, 


where the Fault lies, muſt be bent, and 
made to comply, by a Rigour ſufficient to 
maſter it. But this latter, being ordina- 
rily from Softneſs of Mind, a quite con- 
trary Cauſe, ought to be treated with a 

entler Hand. Perſwaſion, or diverting the 

houghts another Way, or laughing at 
their Whinng, may perhaps be at firſt the 
proper Method: But for this, the Circum- 

ances of the Thing, and the particular 
Temper of the Child, muſt be conſider d. 
No certain unvariable Rules can be given 


about it; but it muſt be left to the Pru- 


dence of the Parents or Tutor. But this, 
I think, I may ſay in general, that there 
=” Ky ſhould 


this Sort of Crying allo; and that the Fa- 
ther, by his Authority, ſhould always ſtop 
it, mixing a greater Degree of Roughneſs 
in his Looks or Words, proportionably as 
the Child is of a greater Age, or a ſturdi- 
er Temper: But always let it be enough to 
ſilence their Whimering, and put an End to 
. Mae wg 188 
115. Cowardice and Courage 
are ſo nearly related to the = pp p 
mention'd Tempers, that it may | 
not be amiſs here to take Notice of them, 
Fear is a Paſſion, that, if rightly govern- 
ed, has its Uſe. And though Selt-love ſel- 
dom fails to keep it watchtul and high e- 
nough in us, yet there may be an Exceſs 
on the daring Side. Fool-hardineſs and In- 
ſenſibility of Danger, being as little rea- 
ſonable, as trenibling and ſhrinking at the 
Approach of every little Evil. Fear was 
given us as a Monitor to quicken our In- 
duſtry, and keep us upon our Guard againft 
the Approaches of Evil ; and theretore to 
have no Apprehenſion of Miſchief at Hand, 
not to make a juſt Eſtimate of the Dans 


ger, but heedleſsly to run into it, be the 


Hazard what it will, without conſidering 
of what Uſe or Conſequence it may be, 1s 
not the Reſolution of a rational Creature, 


but brutiſh Fury. Thoſe who have Chil- 


dren 
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ſhould be a conſtant Diſcountenancing of 
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dren of 'this Temper, have nothing to do, 
but a little to awaken their Reaſon, which 
Self-preſervation will quickly diſpoſe them 
to hearken to, unleſs ( which 1s uſually the 
Caſe) ſome other Paſſion hurries them on 
Head-long, without Senſe, and without Con- 
ſideration. A Diflike of Evil is fo natural 
to Mankind, that+ no Body, I think, can 
be without Fear of it, Fear being nothing 
but an Unèaſineſs under the Apprehenſion 
of that coming upon us which we diflike, 
And therefore, whenever any one runs in- 
to Danger, we may ſay tis under the Con- 
duct of Ignorance, or the Command of ſome 
more imperious Paſſion, no Body being fo 
much an Enemy to himſelf, as to come 
within the Reach of Evilout of free Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger's Sake. If 
it be therefore Pride, Vain-gloty, or Rage, 
that filences a Child's Fear, or makes him 
not hearken to its Advice, thoſe are by 
fit Means to be abated, that a little Con- 
fideration may allay his Heat, and make 
him bethink himſelf, whether this Attempt 
be worth the Venture. But this being a 
Fault, that Children are not ſo often guil- 
ty of, I ſhall not be more particular in its 
Cure. Weakneſs of Spirit is the more com- 
mon Defect, and therefore will require the 
greater Care, "OY 


For- 


| 
| 
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Fortitude is the Guard and Sup- © 
port of the other Vertues; and pe. 
without Courage a Man will ſcarce tude. 
keep ſteady to his Duty, and fill! 
up the Character of a truly worthy Man. 
Courage, that makes us bear up 
againſt Dangers that we fear, — Cou 
Evils that we feel, is of great U.ſe 
in an Eſtate, as ours is in this Life, expos'd 
to Aſſaults on all: Hands: And therefore it 
is very adviſable to get Children into this! 
Armour as early as we can. Natural Tem- 
per, I confeſs, does here a great deal: But 
even where that is defective, and the Heart 
is init ſelf weak and timorous, it may, by 
a right Management, be brought to à better 
Reſolution. What is to be done to prevent 
breaking Childrens Spirits by frightful Ap- 
prehenſions inſtilbd into them when Young, 
or bemoaning themſelves under every little 
Suffering, I have already taken Notice; Ho- 
to harden their Tempers, and raiſe their; 
Caurage,; if we find them too much ſlbject 
to Fear, is farther to be conſider d.. 

True Fortitude, I take to be the quiet Poſs 
ſellion of a Man's ſelf, and an undiſtuib'd 
doing his Duty, whatever Evil! beſets, or Nan- 
ger lies in his way. This there are ſo: few. 
Men attain to, that we are not to expectat = 
from Children. Butꝭ yet ſomething ma y be 
done: And à wiſe Conduct by inſenſibbe De- 
grees, may carry thein tarther than que ex- 


pects. 
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The neglect of this great care af them, 


whilſt they are young, is the Reaſon, per- 


haps, why there are ſo few that have this 
Vertue in its full Latitude, when they are 
Men. I ſhould not ſay this in a Nation ſo 
naturally Brave, as ours 1s, did I think, that 
true Fortitnde required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt of Life in 
the Face of an Enemy. This, I confeſs, is 
not the leaſt part of it, nor can be denied 
the Laurels and Honours always juſtly due 
to the Valour of thoſe who venture their 
Lives for their Country. But yet this is not 
all: Dangers attack us in other Places, be- 
ſides the Field of Battle; and though Death 
be the King of Terrours, yet Pain, Diſgrace 
and Poverty have frighttul Looks, able to 
diſcompoſe moſt Men, whom they ſeem rea- 
dy to ſeize on: And there are thoſe who 
contemn ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily 
frighted with the other. True Fortitude is 
prepar'd for Dangers of all kinds, and un- 
moved whatſoever Evil it be that threatens, 
I do not mean unmoved with any Fear at all. 
Where Danger ſhews it ſelf, Apprehenſion 
cannot without Stupidity, be wanting. 
Where Danger is, Senſe of Danger ſhould 
be; and ſo much Fear as ſhould keep us a- 
wake, and excite our Attention, Induſtry 
and Vigour; but not diſturb the calm Uſe 
of our Reaſon, nor hinder the Execution of 
what that Dictates. _ 
E 
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The firft Step to get this noble 
and manly Steadineſs, is, what I Cowar- 
have above mentioned, carefully to #ice. 
keep Children from Frights of all 


kinds, when they are young. Let not any 


fearful Apprehenſions be talked into them, 
nor terrible Objects ſurprize them. This 
often ſo ſhatters and diſcompoſes the Spirits, 
that they never recover it again; but durin 
their whole Life, upon the firſt Sneveſtion! : 
or Appearance of any terrifying Idea, are 
ſcatter'd and confounded; the Body is ener- 
vated, and the Mind difturb'd, and the Man 
ſcarce himſelf, or capable of any compoſed 
or rational Action. Whether this be from 
an habitual Motion of the Animal Spirits, 
introduced by the firſt ſtrong Impretlion, or 
from the Alteration of the Tooſtirnticn by 
ſome more unaccountable way, this is cer- 
tain; that ſo it is. Inſtances of ſuch who in 
a weak timorous Mind have born, all their 
whole Lives through, the Eff cts of a Fright 
when they were young, are every where to 
be ſeen; and therefore as much as may be 
to be prevented. 

The next Thing 1s by 7 degrees to 
accuſtom Children to thoſe things, the are 
too much afraid of. But here great Caution 
is to be uſed, that you do not make too much 
haſte, nor attempt this cure too early, for 
fear leaſt ou increaſe the Miſchiet inite..q 
of remedying it. Little ones in Arms may 
be eaſily kept ont ot the way of territying 

H 2 Objecis, 
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Od jects, and tall they can talk and unfer- 
ſtand what is ſaid to them, are ſcarce capa- 
ble of that Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, winch 
ſhould be uſed, to let them know there is 
no harm in thoſe frightful Objects, which 
we would make them familiar with, and do, 
to that purpoſe, by gentle degrees bring 
nearer and nearer to them. And: therefore 
tis ſeldom, there is need of any Application 
to them of this kind, till after they can run 
about and talk. But yet, if it ſnould haps 
pen that Infants ſhould have taken offence 
at any thing which cannot be eaſily kept 
out of their way and that they ſhew marks 
of terror as often as it comes in fight; 'alkthe 


allays of fright, by divexting their Thoughts, 


or mixing pleaſant and agrreable appearan- 
ces with it, muſt be uſed, till it be groun 
familiar and inoffenſive to the. 
I think we may obſerve, That, when Chil- 
Aren are firſt Born, all Objects of fight, that 
de nat hurt the Eyes; are ing iſterent. tothems 
and they are no more afraid af a Blackmgor, 
or a Lion, than of their Nurte, or a Cat. 
What is it then, that afterwards, in certain 
ixtures of ſhape and celour comes to af- 
fi: ght them? Nothing but; the apprehenſions 
of harm that,, accompanies thoſe things. 
Did. a Child ſuchtevery Day alnew Nurle, 


I make account, it would be, no more af 
frighted, with the change of Faces at Six 
Months old than at Sxty. The reaſon 
then, why 1t will not come to a ſtranger, 
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is; becauſe having been accuſtomed to re- 
cave its Food and Kind Uſage only from 
one or two, that ane about it, the Child ap- 
prehends, by coming into the Arms of 2 
Stranger, the being taken from- what de- 
lights and feeds it, and every moment ſup- 
plies its Wants, which it often feels, and 
therefore fears when the Nurſe is away. 
The only thing, we naturally are 

afraid of, is Pain, or loſs of Plea- | Timor- 


| fare. And becanſe theſe are not an- o | 


nexed to any {hape, colour, or ſize | 
of viſible Objects, we are frighted with none 
of them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us, that 
they will do us harm. The pleaſant bright- 
neſs, and luſtre of flame, and fire, ſo 
delights Children, that at firſt they always. 
deſire to be handling of it: But when con- 
fant Experience has convinced them, by 
the exquiſite Pains it has put them to, how 
cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid 
to touch it and carefully avoid it. This 
being the ground of Fear, tis not hard to 
find whence it ariſes, and how it is to be 
cured in all miſtaken Objects of Ter- 
ror. And when the Mind is confirm d 
againſt them, and has got a maſtery over 
it ſelf, and its uſual Fears, in lighther 
Occaſions, it is in good preparation to meet 
more real Dangers. Your Child ſhrieks, 
and runs away at the fight of a Frog; 
Let another catch it, and lay it down at a 
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good diſtance from him: At firſt accuſtom 
him to look npon it; When he can do that, 
then to come nearer to it, and ſee it leap 
without Emotion; then to touch it lightly 
when it is held faſt in another s hand; and 
ſo on, till he can come to handle it as 
confidently as a Butter- fly, or a Sparrow. 
By the ſame way any other vain Terrors 
may be remov d; if Care be taken, that 
you go not too fait, and puſh not the Child 
on to a new degret of aſſurance, till he be 
thoroughly confirm'd in the former. And 
thus the young Soldier is to be train d on to 
the Warfare of Life; wherein Care is to be 
taken, that more things be not repreſented 
as dangerous, than really are ſo; and then, 
that whatever you obſerve him to be more 
frighted at than he ſhould, you be ſure to 
tole him on to by inſenſible degrees, till he 
at laſt, quitting his Fears, maſters the Diffi- 
culty, and comes off with Applauſe. Suc- 
ceſſes of this Kind often repeated, will make 
him find, that Evils are not always ſo cer- 
tain, or ſo great, as our Fears repreſent 
them; and that the way to avoid them is 
not to run away, or be diſcompos'd, de- 
jected, and deterr d by Fear, where either 

our Credit, or Duty requires us to go on. 
But ſince the great Foundation of 
Hardi- Fear in Children is Pain, the way 
nen. to harden, and fortifie Children a- 
gainſt Fear and Danger, is to ac- 
cuſtom them to ſuffer Pain. This tis 1 5 
: | e 
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ble will be thonght, by kind Parents, x very 
unnatural thing towards their Children; 
And by moſt, unreaſonable, to endeavour to 
reconcile any one to the fenſe of Pain, by 
bringing it upon him. Fill be ſaid, it may 
perhaps give the Child an averſion or hun 
that makes him ſuffer; but can never reeom- 
mend to him ſuffering it ſelf. This is a 
ſtrange Method. You will not have Chil- 
dren whipp'd and puniſhed for their Faults, 
but you would have them tormented for do- 
ing well, or for —— ſake. 1 doubt 
not but ſach Objections as theſe will be made, 
and I ſhall be thought inconſiſtent with my 
felf, or vhaneaſtical in propoſing 1t.. I con- 
fefs, it is a thing to be managed with great 
Diſcretion, and therefore it falls not out a- 


miſs, that it will not be received or reli{h'd, | 


but by thoſe who conſider well, and look in- 
to the Reaſon of Things. I would not have 
Children much beaten for their Faults, be- 
cauſe I would not have them think bodil 
Pain the greateſt Puniſhment : And I wonld 
have them, when they do well, be ſometimes 
put in Pain, for the ſame Reaſon, that they 
might be accuſtom'd to bear it without look- 
ing on it as the greateſt Evil. How much 
Education may reconcile young People to 
Pain, and Sufferance, the Examples of Sparta 
does ſufficiently ſhew : And they who have 
onee brought themſelves not to think bodily 
Pain the greateſt of Evils, or that which 
they ought to ſtand moſt in fear of, have 
14 made 
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future part of their Lives. 
Not to bemoan them, or permit them to 


” . - 


he next thing is ſometimes deſignedly 
to put them in Pain: But care muſt be taken 
that this be done, when the Child is in good 


Humour, and ſatisfied of the good Will and 


Kindneſs of him that hurts him, at the time 
that, he does it. There muſk no marks of 
Anger, or Diſpleaſure, on the one ſide; nor 
Compaiſion, or Repenting, on the other, go 
along with it: And it muſt be ſure to be no 
more than the Child can bear, without repi- 
ning or taking it amiſs, or for a Puniſhment. 
1 by theſe Degrees, and with ſuch 
Circumſtances, I have ſeen a Child run away 
laughing, with good ſmart Blows of a Wand 
on his Back, who would have cried for an 


| unkind, Word, and have been very ſenſible of 
15 Chaſtiſement of a cold Look, from the 


ame Perſon. Satisfie a Child hy a conſtant 
Courſe of your Care, and Kindneſs, that you 
Perfectly love him, and he may by e 
lll > © FA 


Uſage from you, without flinching or com- 
plaining: And this we ſee Children do every 
Day in play one with another. The ſofter 


you find your Child is, the more you are to 
eek Occaſions, at fit times thus to harden 
him. The great Art in this is to begin with 


what is but very little painful, and to pro- 


ceed by inſenſible Degrees, when you are 
Praying, and in good Humour with him, 
and ſpeaking well of him; And when you 
Have once got him, to think himſelf made 
Amends for his Suffering, by the Praiſe is 


given him for his Courage; when he can 
take a Pride in giving ſuch Marks of his 
M.-jnlineſs; and can preferr the Reputation 
of being Brave and Stout, to the avoiding a 
Httle Pain or the Shrinking under it; you 
need not deſpare in time, and by the Aſſi- 


ſtance of his growing Reaſon, to maſter his 


Timorouſneſs, and mend the Weakneſs of his 
Conſtitution. As he grows bigger, he is to 
be ſet upon bolder Attempts, than his natu- 
ral Temper carries him to, and whenever he 
is obſerv d to flinch from what one has rea- 
ſon to think he would come off well in, if he 
had but Conrage to undertake; That he 
ſhould be aſſiſted in at firſt; and by Degrees 
ſhamed to, till at laſt: Practice has given 
more Aſſurance, and with it a Maſtery ; 
which muſt be rewarded with great Praiſe, 


and the good Opinion of others, for his Per-- 
formance. When by theſe Steps he has got 
H. 4 Reſolutioa 
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be accuſtom d to bear very painful, and rough. 
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Reſolution enough not to be deterr'd, from 
what he ought to do, by the Apprehenſion of 
Danger; when Fear does not, in ſuddain or 
hazardous Occurrences, diſcompoſe his Mind, 
ſet his Body a trembling, and make him un- 
t for Action, or run away from it, he has 
then the Courage of a rational Creature: 
And ſuch an Hardineſs we ſhould endeavour 
by Cuſtom and Uſe to bring Children to, 
as proper Occaſions come in our way. 
$. 116. One thing I have fre- 
Cruelty. quently obſerved in Children, that 
when they have got Poſſeſſion of 
any poor Creature, they are apt to uſe it ill: 
They often torment, and treat very roughly 
young Birds, Butterflies, and ſuch other 
poor Animals, which fall into their Hands, 
and that with a ſeeming kind of Pleaſure. 
This I think ſhould be watched in them, 
and if they incline to any fuch Cruelty, 
they ſhould be taught the contrary Uſage. 
For the Cuſtom of Tormenting and Killing 
of Beaſts, will, by Degrees. harden their 
Minds even towards Men; and they who 
delight in the Suffering and Deſtruction of 
inferiour Creatures, will not be apt to be 
very compaſſionate, or benign to thoſe of 
their own kind. Our Practice takes Notice 
of this in the Excluſion of Bntchers from 
58 of Life and Death. Children ſhould 
rom the beginning be bred np in an Abhor- 
rence of killing, or tormenting any living 
Creature; and be taught not to /poil or de- 


ſtroy 
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ſtroy any thing, unleſs it be for the Prefer: 
vation or Advantage of ſome other, that is 


Nobler. And truly, if the Preſervation of 


all Mankind, as much as in him lies, were 
every ones Perſwaſion, as indeed it 1s every 
one's Duty, and the true Principle to regu- 
late our Religion, Politicks and Mora- 
lity by, the World would be much quieter, 


and better natur'd than it is. But to return 


to our preſent Buſineſs; I cannot but com- 
mend both the Kindneſs and rrudence ot a 
Mother I knew, who was wont alwajs to 


indulge her Daughters, when any of them 
deſired Dogs, Squirils, Birds, or any ſuch. 


things, as young Girls uſe to be delighted 
with: But then, when they had them, they 
muſt be ſure to keep them well and look di- 
ligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill uſed. For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was coun- 


ted a — Fault, which often forfeited their 


Poſſeſſion, or at leaſt they fail'd not to be re- 
buked for it; whereby they were early 


taught Diligence and good Nature. And 


indeed, I think People ſhould be accuſtom- 
ed, from their Cradles, to be tender to all 
ſenſible Creatures, and to ſpoil or wa/fe no- 
thing at all. | {03 240 
This Delight they take in doing of Aliſ⸗ 
ebief, whereby I mean ſpoiling of any 
thing to no purpoſe; but more efpecially 
the Pleaſure they take to put any thing in 
Pain, that is capable of it, I cannot per- 


Lade 
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ſwade my ſelf to be any other than a 
foreign and introduced Diſpoſition, an Ha- 
bit borrowed from Cuſtom and Converſati- 
on. People teach Children to ſtrike, and 
laugh, when they hurt, or ſee harm come 
to others: And they have the Examples of 
moſt about them, to confirm them in it. All 
the Entertainment and talk of Hiſtory is of 
nothing almoſt but Fighting and Killing: 
And the Honour and Renown, that is be- 
ſtowed on Conquerours (who for the moſt 
part are but the great Butchers of Man- 
kind) farther miflead growing Youth, who 
by this means come to think Slaughter 
the Jandable Buſineſs of Mankind, and the 
moſt Heroick of Vertues. By theſe Steps 
unnatural Cruelty is planted in us; and 
what Humanity abhors, Cuſtom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the 
way to Honour. Thus, by Faſhion and 
Opinion, that comes to be a Pleaſure, which 
im it ſelf neither is, nor can be any. This 
. ought carefully to be watched, and early 
remedied; fo as to ſettle and cheriſh the 
contrary, and more natural Temper of Be- 
nignity and -Compaſion in the room of it: 
But ſtill by the ſane gentle Methods, which 
are to be applied to the other two Faults 
before mentioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreaſonable here to add this farther Cauti- 
on, viz, . That the Miſchiefs, or Harms, 
that come by Play, Inadvertency, or Iguo- 
rance, and were not known to be Harms, or 
b ic deſigned 
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deſigned for Miſchief's ſake, though they 
may perhaps be ſomtimes of conſiderable 
Damage, yet are not at all, or but ver 
gently, to be faken Notice of. For this, I 
think, I cannot too often jnculeate, That 
whatever Miſcarriage a Child is Guilty of, 
and whatever be the conſequence of it, the 
thing to be regarded in taking Notice of it, is 
only what Root it ſprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to eſtabliſh; And to that 
the Correction ought to be directed, and the 
Child not to ſuffer any Puniſhment, for 
any Harm which may have come by his. 
Play or Inadvertency. The Faults to be 
amended lie in the Mind; and if they are 
ſuch, as either Age will care or no ill Ha- 
bits will follow from; The preſent Action, 
whatever diſpleaſing Circumſtances it may 
have, is to be paſſed by, without any Ant- 
mad verſion. | i 
8. 117. Another way to inſtill Senti- 
ments of Humanity, and to keep them live- 
ly in young Folks, will be, to accuſtom them 
to Civility in their Language and Deport- 
ment, towards their Inferiours and the mea- 
ner ſort of People, particularly Servants. 
It is not unuſual to obſerve the Children in 
Gentlemens Families, treat the Servants of 
the Houſe with Domineering Words, Names 
of Contempt, and an imperious Carriage; 
as if they were of another Race, and Species 
beneath them. Whether ill Example, the 
Advantage of Fortue, or their natural Va- 
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nity inſpire this Haughtineſs, it ſhould be 
Sev or weeded out; and a gentle, 
courteous, affable Carriage towards the low- 
er Ranks. of Men, placed in the room of it. 
No part of their Superiority will be hereby 
loſt; but the Diſtinction increaſed, and their 
Authority ſtrengthen d; when Love in In- 
feriours is joyn'd to outward Reſpect ; and 
an Eſteem of the Perſon, has a Share in their 
Submiſſion : And Domeſticks will pay a 
more ready and cheerful Service, when the 

find themſelves not ſpurn'd, becauſe Fortune 
has laid them below the Level of others, at 
their Maſters Feet. Children ſhould not be 
ſuffer d to looſe the Conſideration of Hu- 
mane Nature, in the dhufflings of outward 
Conditions. The more they have, the bet- 
ter humour'd they ſhould be taught to be; 
and the more compailionate, and gentle to 
thoſe of their Brethren, who are placed low- 
er, and have ſcantier Portions. It they are 
ſuffer d from their Cradles to treat Men ill 
and rudely, becauſe, by their Father's Title, 
they think they have a little Power over 
them, at beſt it is ill bred, and if Care be 
not taken, will by degrees, nurſe up their 
natural Pride into an habitual Contempt of 
thoſe beneath them. And where will that pro- 
bably end; but in Oppreſſion and Cruelty ? 

$. 118. Curioſity in Children 
Curiofity. (which 1 had occaſion juſt to men- 
tion §. 103.) is but an Appetite af 
ter Knowledge ; aud therefore ought to be 
"MA encouraged 
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encouraged in them, not only as a good Sign, 
but as the great Inſtrument Nature has — 
vided, to remove that Ignorance they were 
born with; and which, without this buſie 
Inquifitiveneſs, will make them dull and uſe- 
leſs Creatures. The ways to encourage it, 
and keep it active and buſie, are, I ſuppoſe, 
theſe following: | et 
1. Not to check or diſcountenance any 
Enquiries he ſhall make, nor ſuffer them to 
be laugh'd at; but to Auſwer all his Queſtions, 
and explain the Matters, he deſires to know, 
ſo as to make them as much intelligible to 
him, as ſuits the Capacity of his Age and 
Knowledge. But coniound not his Under- 
ſtanding with Explications or Notions, that 
are above it: Or with the Variety or Num- 
ber of things that are not to his preſent pur- 
pole. Mark what 'tis his Mind aims at in 
the Pueſtion, and not what Words he ex- 
preſſes it in: And when you have informed 
and ſatisfied him in that, you ſhall ſee how 
his Thoughts will enlarge themſelves, and 
how by fit Anſwers he may be led on farther 
than perhaps you could imagine. For 
Knowledge 1s grateful to the Underſtanding, 
as Light to the Eyes: Children are pleaſed 
and delighted with it exceedingly, eſpecially 
if they lee, that their Exquiries are regar- 
ded, and that their Deſire of Knowing, is en- 
couraged and commended. And I doubt not, 
but one great Reaſon, why many Children 
abandon themſelves wholly to filly Sports, 
| an 
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and trifle away all their time inſipidly, is, 
becauſe they have found their Curiqſity 
baulk d, and their Enquirtes neglected. But 
had they been. treated with more Kindneſs 
and Reſpe&, and their Queſſions anſwered; 
as they ſhould, to their Satisfaction; I doubt 
not but they would have taken more Plea- 
ſure, in Learning and Improving their 
Knowledge, wherein there would be ſtill 
Newneſs and Variety, which is what they 
are delighted with, than in returning over 
and over to the ſame Play and Play-things. 
§. 119. 2. To this ſerious Anſwering 
their Queſtious, and informing their Under - 
ſtandings, in what they deſire, as if it were 
a Matter that needed it, fuld be added 
ſome pecnhar ways of Commendation. ' Let 
others whom they- eſteem, be told before 
their Faces of the 5 they have in 
ſuch and ſuch things; and ſince we are all, 
even from our Cradles, vain and proud Crea - 
tures, let their Vanity be flattered with 
Things, that will do them good; and let 
their Pride ſet them on work on ſomething: 
which may turn to their Advantage. Upon 
this ground you ſhall find, that there can- 
not be a greater Spur to the attaining what 
you would have the Eldeſt learn, and know 
himſelf, than to ſet him upon teaching it his 
younger Brothers and Siſters. 
§. 120. 3. As Children's Enquiries are not 
to be ſltghted ; fo alſo great care is to be ta- 
ken, that they never receive Deceitful and 
ON „„ Eluding 
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Eludiug Anſwers. They eaſily perceive when 
they are ſlighted, or deceived; and quickly 
learn the Trick of Neglect, Diſſimulation 
and Falſhood, which they obſerve others to 
make Uſe of. We are not to intrench up- 
on Truth in any Converſation, but leaſt of 
all with Children; ſince if we play falfe 
with them, we not only deceive their Ex- 
pectation, and hinder their Knowledge, but 
corrupt their Innocence, and teach them the 
worſt of Vices. They are Travellers new- 
ly-arrived in a ftrange Country, of which 
they know nothing: We ſhould therefore 
make Conſcience not to miſlead them. And 
though their Queſtions ſeem ſometimes not 
very material, yet they ſhould be ſeriouſly | 
anſwer d: For however they may appear | 
to us (to whom they are long ſince known) | 
Enquiries not worth the making; they are of 
Moment to thoſe, who are wholly Ignorant. | 
Children are Strangers to'all we are acquain- 
ted with ; and all the things they meet with, | 
are at firſt unknown to them, as they once | 

| 
| 


were to us: And happy are they who meet 
with civil People, that will comply with 
_ Ignorance, and help them to get out 

OT it. | | 
If you or I now ſhould be ſet down in 
Japan, with all our Prudence and Know- 
ledge about us, a Conceit whereof makes us 
perhaps, ſo apt to ſlight the Thoughts and 
Enquiries of Children; thould we, I ſay, be 
ſet down in Fapan, we ſhould, no deubt (if 
we 


| 
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we would inform our ſelves of what is there 
to be known | aſk a Thouſand Queſtions, 
which, to a ſupercilious or inconfiderate 
Japaner, would ſeem very idle and imperti- 
nent; though to us they would be very ma- 
terial and of Importance to be reſolved; and 
we ſhould be glad to find a Man ſo complai- 
ſant and courteons, as to ſatisfie our De- 
mands, and inſtruc our Ignorance. 
When an / new thing comes in their way, 
Children uſually afk, the commo Queſlion 
of a Stranger: What is it? u hereby they 
ordinarily mean nothing but the Name; and 
therefore to tell them how it is call d, is uſ- 
ually the proper Anſwer to that Demand. 
The next Queftion uſually is: What ic it for? 
And to this it ſhould be anſwered truly and 
directly: The uſe of the thing ſhould be 
told, and the way explained, how it ſerves 


can comprehend it. And ſo of any other 
Circumſtances they ſhall aſk about it; not 
turning them going, till you have given 
them all the Satisfaction they are capable 
of; and ſo leading then by your Anſwers 
into farther Queſtions. And perhaps to a 
grown Man, fach Converſation will not be 
p Itogether ſo idle and inſignificant, as we 
are apt to imagine. The native and un- 


taught Suggeſtions of inquiſitive Children, 
do often offer things, that may ſet a conſide- 
ring Man's Thoughts on work. And I think 
there is frequently more to be learn'd __ 

e 


to ſuch a Purpoſe, as far as their Capacities 
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the unexpected Queſtions of a Child, than 
the Diſcourſes of Men, who talk in a road, 
according to the Notions they have borrow- 

ed, and the Prejudices of their Education. 
S. 121. 4. Perhaps it may not ſometimes 
be amiſs to excite their Curioſity, by brings 
ing ſtrange and new things 1n their way, 
on purpoſe to engage their Enquiry, and 
give them Occaſion to inform themſelves 
about them: And if by chance their Curio- 
lity leads them to aſk, what they ſhould not 
know; it is a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a thing that belongs not 
to them to know, than to pop them off with 
a Falſhood, or a Frivolous Anſwer. 
$. 122. Pertneſs, that appears ſometimes fo 
early, proceeds from a Principle, that ſeldom 
accompanies a ſtrong Conſtitution of Body, 
or ripens into a ſtrong Judgment of Mind. 
It it were defirable to have a Child a more 
Briſk Talker, I believe there might be ways 
found to make him ſo: But, I ſuppoſe a wiſe 
Father had rather that his Son ſhould be able 
and uſeful, when a Man, than pretty Com- 
pany, and a Diverſion to others, whilſt a 
Child: Though if that too were to be con- 
lder'd, I think I may ſay, there is not ſo much 
Pleaſure to have a Child prattle agreeably, 
as to reaſon well. Encourage therefore his 
Inqniſitiveneſs all you can, by ſatisfying his 
Demands, and iniorming his Judgment, as 
far as it is capable. When his Reaſons are 
any way tolerable, let him find the g 

an 
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and Commendation of it; And when they 
are quite out of the way, let him with- 
out being laugh'd at for his Miſtake, be 
gently put into the right; And if he they 


2 forwardneſs to be reaſoning! about things 


that come in his way, take care as much 


as yu can, that no Body check this Incli- 
nation in him, or miſlead it by captious or 
fallacious ways of talking with him. For 


when all is done, this, as the higheſt and 
moſt important Faculty of our Minds, de- 


ſerves the greateſt Care and Attention in 
eultivating it; The right improvement, 
and exerciſe of our Reaſon, being the high- 
eſt Perfection, that a Man can attain to in 
. ⅛˙ ⁰ “ 1 


Fun. L. 123. Contrary to this baſſe in- 


ting. quiſitive Temper there is ſometimes 
obbſervable in Children, a b:/tleſs care- 
leſneſs, a want of regard to any thing, and 


a ſort of triffing even at their Buſineſs. This 


Sauntering Humour I look on, as one of the 
worſt Qualities can appear in a Child, as 
well ns one of the hardeſt to be cured, where 
It is natural. But it being liable to be miſta- 
ken in ſome Caſes, care muſt be taken to 
make a right Judgment concerning that tri- 
fling at their Books or Buſineſs, which may 
ſometimes be complained. of in a Child. 
Upon the firſt ſuſpicion a Father has, that 
his Son is of + Sauntering Temper, he muſt 
carefully obſerve him, whether he be lifte/s 
and indifferent in all his Actions, or whether 


be e fp, pn oo © 
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in ſome things alone he be flow.and ſlaggiſh, 
but in others vigorous and eager, For tho 
he find that he does loytet at his Book, and 
let a good deal ef the time, he ſpends in, his 
Chamber or Study, xun idly away; he muſt 
not preſently conclude, that this is from a 
Sauntering Humour in his Temper. It max 
be childithneſs, and a preferring ſomething 
to his Study, which, his Thoughts run on; 
And he diſlikes his Book, as is natural, be: 
cauſe it is forced upon lum as a Taſg. To 
know this perfectly, you muſt watch him at 
play, when 90118 out of his Place. and time 
of, Study, following his own Inclinations z 
and, See there, whether, he! be ſtirring and 
active; whether, he! deſigns any thing, and 
with, labour and eagerneſs. purſueg it, till he 
has -accomplithed what he aimed at; ox 
whether he lazily, and Eſleſy dreams away his 
time. If this his Sloth be only, when he is 
about his Book, I think it may be eaſily cu- 
red. If it be in his Tempex, at will require g 
little more Pains and Attention to remedy it, 
. 1g. If you, are ſatisſied by, his gar⸗ 
neſtneſs at play, or any thing elſe he ſets 
his Mind on, in the intervals between hi 
Hours of Buſineſs, that he is not of, himſel 
inclined; to; laxiueſe, but that only want. 
Reliſh, of his Book makes him negligent, anc 
ſaggiſd in his application to it, The fir 
ſtep is to try by talking to him kindly of the 
folly: and inconvenience of it, whereby he 
loſes a good part of his tune, which he ue 
r s ave 
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have for his diverſion: But be ſure to talk 
ealmly and kindly, and not much at firſt, 


but only theſe plain Reaſons in ſhort. If | 


this prevails, you have gain'd the point 


in the moſt deſirable way, which is that 


of Reaſon and Kindneſs. If this ſofter 
application prevails not, try to ſhame him 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, aſking 
every day, when he comes to Table, it 
there be no Strangers there, how long he 
was that Day about his Buſineſs; And if he 
has not done it, in the time he might be 
well ſuppoſed to have diſpatch'd it, expoſe 
and _ him ons ridicule for it; but = 
no chiding; only put on a pretty cold 
Brow * him and keep it till he re- 
form; and let his Mother, Tutor, and all 
about him do ſo too. If this work not the 
Effect you defire, then tell him he {hall 
be no longer troubled with a Tutor to take 
Care of his Education, you will not be at 
the Charge to have him ſpend his Time idly 
with him; but ſince he preferrs This or That 
[whatever Play he delights in] to his Book, 
that only he ſhall do; and ſo in earneft 
ſet him to work on his beloved Play, and 
keep him ſteadily, and in earneſt, to it Mor- 
ning and Afternoon, till he be fully ſurfeited, 
and would, at any Rate, change it for ſome 
Hours at his Book again. But when you thus 
ſet him his Taſk of Play, you mmiſt beſure 
to look after him your ſelf, or ſet ſome Body 

elſe to do it that may conſtantly ſee him em- 
: ployed 
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loyed in it, and that he be not permitted to 
be idle at that too. I ſay, your ſelf look 


after him; for it is worth the Father's while, 
whatever Buſineſs he has, to beſtow Two or 


Three Days upon his Son, to cure fo great a 
Miſchief as his ſauntring at his Buſineſs, 

S 125. This is what I propoſe, if it be 
Idleneſi not from his general 5 but a 
peculiar or acquir d Averſion to Learning 
which you muſt be careful to examine and 
diſtinguiſh. But though you have your 
Eyes upon him, to watch what he does 
with the Time which he has at his own 
Diſpoſal, yet you muſt not let him perceive 
that you or any Body elſe do fo; for that 
may hinder him from following his own 
Inclination, which he being full of, and 
not daring, for fear of you, to proſecute 


what his Head and Heart are ſet upon, he 


may neglect all other Things, which then 
he reliſnes not, and ſo may ſeem to be idle 
and liſtleſs, when in truth it is nothing but 
being intent on that, which the fear of your 
Eye or Knowledge keeps him from execut- 
i To be clear in this Point, the Obſer- 
vation muſt be made when you are out of 
the Way, and he not ſo much as under 
the Reſtraint of a Suſpicion that any Body 
has an Eye upon him. In thoſe Seaſons of 
perfect Freedom let Some - body you can 
truſt mark how he ſpends his Time, whe- 
ther he unactively loiters it away when, 
without any Check, he is left to his own 

In clination 
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Inclination., Thus, by his employing» of 
ach Times, of, Liberty, you will eaſily. diſ- 
cern whether it be Liſtleſneſs in his Temper, 
or Adxverſion to his Book that makes him 
aunter away his Time of Stud.. 

5. 126. It ſome Defect en enen 
has caſt a Damp! on his Mind, and he be 
naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpro- 
miſing Piſpoſition is none of the, eaſieſt, to 
he deat with, becauſe, generally, carrying 
with it an Unconcernedneſs for the future, 

t wants the Two. great Springs of Action, 
Fegg and Deſie; which how to plant 
and increaſe, where Nature has given a cold 
and contrary Temper, willi be the Queſti- 
on. As ſoon as you, are ſatisfied that this 
is the Caſe, you muſt carefully enquire he- 
ther there be nothing he delights in: In- 
form your ſelf, what it is he is moſt plea- 
ſed u ithʒ and if you can find any particular 
Tendency bis Mind hath, increaſe; fit; all 
you can, and; make uſe. ;of that to ſet him 

n, Work, and to, excite; his Induſtr $4 It 

e loyes, Praiſe, or Play, of fine)/Cloaths; 
Sc. or, on the other Side, dreads Pain, 
Diſgrace, or your Diſpleaſure, c. what- 
ever it, be that he loves. maſt, except at be 
end (Wor that will never ſet him on work) 
let that be made uſe of to quicken; him, and 
make, him. beſtir hunſclf; For in this I 
Temper you are not to fear an Exceſs of Ap - 
petite (as in all other Caſes) by cheriſhing 
it. *Tis that which you want, and there: 
. OIC 
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fore muſt labour to raiſe and increaſe; for 
where there is no Deſire there will be no 
Induſtry. © + | 

dS. 127. If you have not Hold enough 
upon bim this Way to ſtir up Vigour and 
Activity in him, you muſt employ him in 
ſome conſtant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Habit of doing ſomething. The 
keeping him hard to ſome Study where the 
better Way to get him an Habit of exerci- 
ſing and applying his Mind. But becauſe 
this is an inviſible Attention, and no Body 
can tell when he 1s or is not idle at it, you 
muſt find bodily Employments for him, 
which he muſt be conſtantly buſied in and 
kept to; and if they have ſome little Hard- 
hip and ſhame in them it may not be the 
worſe, that they may the ſooner weary him, 
and make him deſire to return to his Book. 
But be ſure, when you exchange his Book for 
his other Labour, ſet him ſuch a Taſk, to be 
done in ſuch a Time, as may allow him no 
Opportunity to be idle. Only after you 
have by this Way brought him to be atten- 
tive and induſtrious at his Book, you may, 
upon his diſpatching his Study within the 
Time ſet him, give him, as a Reward, ſome 
Reſpit from his other Labour; which you 
may diminiſh as you find him grow more and 
more ſteddy in his Application, and at laſt 
wholly take off, when his ſauntring at his 
Book is cured. 
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dS. 128. We formerly obſerved, that 
Compul- Variety and Freedom was That 
"_ that Jelighted Children, and re- 
commended their Plays to them; and that 
therefore their Book, or any Thing we 
would have them learn, ſhould not be 
enjoined them as Buſneſs. This their Pa- 
rents, Tutors, and Teachers are apt to for- 
get; and their Impatience to have them bu - 
lied in what is fit for them to do, ſuffers 
them not to deceive them into it: But by 
the repeated Injunctions they meet with, 
Children quickly diſtinguiſh between what 
is required of them, and what not. When 
this Miſtake has once made his Book unea- 
ſy to him, the Cure is to be applied at the 
other End. And ſince it will be then too 
late to endeavour to make it a Play to him, 
you muſt take the contrary Courſe; ob- 
ſerve what Play he is moſt delighted with; 
enjoin that, and make him play fo many 
Hours every Day, not as a Puniſhment 
for playing, but as if it were, the Buſi- 
neſs required of him. This, if I miſtake 
not, will in a few Days, make him ſo wea- 
ry of his moſt beloved Sport, that he will 
prefer his Book, or any Thing, to it, el- 
pecially if it may redeem him frem any 
Part of the Taſk of Play is ſet him, and he 
may be ſuffered to employ ſome Part of 
the Time deſtined to his Taſe of Play in his 
Book, or ſuch other Exerciſe as is real! 
uſetul to him. This I at leaſt think a bet- 


ter 
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ter Cure than that Forbidding, (which uſu- 
ally increaſes the Deſire) or any other Pu- 
niſhment ſhould be made Uſe of to remedy 
it: For when you have once glutted his 
Appetite (which may fately be done in all 
Things but eating and drinking) and made 
him ſurfeit of what you would have him 
avoid, you have put into him a Princi- 
ple of Averſion, and you need not fo much 
fear afterwards his longing for the ſame 
Thing again. 

$ 129. This I think is ſufficiently evident, 
That Children generally hate to be idle, 
All the Care then is, that their buſy Hu- 
mour ſhould be conſtantly employ'd in 
ſomething of uſe to them; which, if you 
will attain, you muſt make what you 
would have them do a Recreation to them, 
and not a Bufmeſs. The Way to do this, 
ſo that they may not perceive you have 
any Hand in it, is this propoſed here; 
viz, To make them weary of that which 
you would not have them do, by enjoi- 
ning and making them under ſome Pre- 
tence or other do it, till they are ſurfei- 
ted. For Example; Does your Son play 
at Top and Scourge too much? Enjoin 
him to play ſo many Hours every Day, 
and look that he do it; and you ſhall ſee 
he will quickly be ſick of it, and willing 
to leave it. By this Means making the 
Recreations you diſlike a Bnfi"eſs to him, 
he will of himſelf with Delight betake him- 
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ſelf to thoſe Things you would have him 
do, eſpecially it they be propoſed: as Rewards 
for having performed his Toſt in that Play 
is commanded him. For if he be ordered 
every Day to whip his Top, ſo long as to 
make him ſufficiently weary, do you not 
think he will apply himſelf with Eager- 
neſs to his Book, and with for it, if you 
promiſe it him as a Reward of having 
whipped his Top luſtily, quite out all the 
Time that is ſet him? Children, in the 
Things they do, it they comport wath 
their Ape, find little Difference ſo they 
may be doing: The, Eſteem they have for 
one Thing above another they borrow trom 
others; ſo that what thoſe about them make 
to be a Reward to them, will really be ſo. 
By this Art it is in their | Governour's 
Choice, whether Scotch-hoppers hall reward 
their Dancing, or Dancing their Scotch-hop- 
pers whether Peg- Top, or Reading; play- 
ing at Trap, ox ſtudy ing the Globes, ſhall 
be more acceptable and pleaſing to them; 
all that they deſire being to 4 be buſy, 
and buſy, as they imagine, in Things of 
their own Choice, and which they receive 
as Favours from their Parents, or others, 
for whom they have Reſpect, and with 
whom they would be in Credit. A Sett of 
Children thus ordered, and kept from the 
it Example of others, would all of them, I 
ſuppoſe, with as much Earneftneſs and De- 
light, learn to read, write, and what elſe one 
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would have them, as others do their ordina- 
ry Plays: And the Eldeſt being thus ente- 


red, and this made the Faſhion of the Place, 


it would be as impoſſible to hinder them 
from learning the one, as it is ordinarily 
to keep them from the other. 

d. 130. Play-things, T think, Chil- 
dren ſhould have, and of divers —_ 
Sorts ; but ſtill to be in the Cuſto- "Te 
dy of their Tutors, or ſome Body elſe, where- 
of the Child ſhould have in his Power but 
one at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered to 
have another but when he reſtored that. 
This teaches them betimes to be careful of 
not Ioſing or ſpoiling the Things they have, 
whereas Plenty and Variety in their own 
keeping, makes them wanton and careleſs, 
and teaches them from the Beginning to 
be Squanderers and Waſters. Theſe, I con- 
feſs, are little Things, and fuch as will 
ſeem beneath the Care of a Governour ; but 
nothing that may form Children's Minds 
is to be over-look'd and neglected, and 
whatſoever introduces Habits and ſettles 
Cnſtoms in them, deſerves the Care and 
Attention of their Governours, and 1s not a 
{mall Thing in its Conſequences. 

One Thing more about Childrens Play- 
things may be worth their Parents Care; 
Though it be agreed they ſhould have of 
ſeveral Sorts, yet, I think, they ſhould 
have none bought for them. This will 
hinder that great Variety they are often 

3 over - 
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over· charged with, which ſerves only to 


F< the Mind to wander after Change and 
uperfluity, to be unquiet, and perpetuall y. 


ſtretching it ſelf after ſomething more ſtill, 
though it knows not what, and never to be 
Aahed with what it hath, The Court 
that is made to People of Condition in 
ſuch kind of Preſents to their Children, 
does the little one great harm. By 1t. they 
are taught Pride, Vanity and: Covetouſneſs, 
almoſt before they can ſpeak: And I have 
kuown a young Child fo diſtracted with 
the Number and Variety of his Play-games, 
that he tired his Maid every Day to look 
them over; and was ſo accuſtomed to 
Abundance, that he never thonght he had 
enough, bat was always aſking, What more? 
What more? what new Thing {hall 1 have? 
A good Introduction to moderate Deſires, and 
the ready Way to make a contented happy 
Man! | 
How then ſhall they have the Play- 
Games you allow them, if none muſt be 
bought tor them? I anſwer, They thould 
make them themſelves, or at leaſt endea- 
vour it, and ſet themſelves about it; till 
then they ſhould, have none, and till then 
they will want none of any great Artifice. 
A ſmooth Pebble, a Piece of Paper, the 
Mothers Bunch of Keys, or any Thing they 
cannot hurt themſelves with, ſerves as much 
to divert little Children as thoſe more 
chargeable and curious Toys from the 2 
EJs whic 
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which are preſently put ont of order and 
broken. Children are never dull or out of 
Humour for want of ſuch Play-things, unleſs 
they have been ufed to them, when they are 
little, whatever occurs ſerves the Turn; and 
as they grow bigger, if they are not ſtored 
by the expenſive Folly of others, they 
will make them themſelves. Indeed, when 
they once begin to fet themfelves to work 
about any of their Inventions, they ſhould 
be taught and athſted ; but ſhould have 
nothing whilſt they lazily fit ſtil}, expect- 
ing to be furniſh'd from other Hands, 
without imploying their own. And if you 
help them where they are at a Stand, it 
will more endear you to them than any 
chargeable Toys you ſhall buy for them. 
Play-things which are above their Skill to 
make, as Tops, G1gs, Battledors, and the 
like, which are to be uſed with Labour, 
ſhould indeed be procured them: "Theſe 
tis convenient they ſhould have, not for 
Variety but Exerciſh ; but theſe too ſhould 
be given them as bare as might be. If they 
had a Top, the ſcourge-ſtick and Leather- 
ſtrap ſhould be left to their own making 
and fitting. If they ſit gaping to have 
ſuch Things drop into their Months, they 
ſhould go without them. This will accu- 
ftom them to feek for what they want in 
themſelves, and in their own Endeavours; 
whereby they will be taught Moderation 
in their Deffres, Application, Induſtry, 

ä 14 Thought, 
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Thought, Contrfvance, and good Huſban- 
dry; Qualities that will be uſeful to them 
when they are Men, and therefore cannot 
be learn'd too ſoon, nor fix d too deep. 
All the Plays and Diverſions of Children 
{ſhould be directed towards good and uſeful 
Habits, or elſe they will introduce ill ones. 


Whatever they do leaves ſome Impreſſion 


on that tender Age, and from thence they 
receive a Tendency to Good or Evil: And 
whatever hath ſuch an Influence ought. not 
to be neglected. „ N 4 | | 
Thins: d. 131. Lying is ſo ready and 
cheap a Cover for any Miſcarriage, 

and fo much in faſhion amongſt all Sorts 
of People, that a Child can hardly avoid 
obſerving the Uſe is made of it on all Oc- 
caſions, and ſo can ſcarce be kept, without 
great Care, from. getting into it. But it is 
ſo ill a Quality, and the Mother of ſo ma- 
ny ill ones that ſpawn from it, and take 
Shelter under it, that a Child ſhould be 
brought up in the greateſt Abhorrence of 
it imaginable. It ſhould be always (when 
occaſionally it comes to be mentioned) 
ſpoke of before him with the utmoſt Deteſta- 
tion, as a Quality ſo wholly inconſiſtent 
with the Name and Character of a Gentle- 
man, that no Body of any Credit can bear 
the Imputation of a Lye; a mark that is 
judg' d the utmoſt Diſgrace, which debaſes 
a Man to the Ole" BO a ſhameful 
Meanneſs, and ranks him with the moſt 
Cciontemptible 
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contemptible Part of Mankind, and the 
abhorred Raſcality's and is not to be en- 
dured in any <one who - would © converſe 
with People of Condition, or have any 

Eſteem or Reputation in the World. The 
firſt Time he is found in a Lye, it ſhould ra- 
ther be wondered at as a monſtrous Thing 
in him, than reproved as an ordinary fault. 
If that keeps him not from relapſing, the 
next Time he muſt be ſharply rebuked, and 
fall into the State of great Diſpleafure of 
his Father and Mother, and all about bim, 
who take Notice of it. And if this Way 
work not the Cure, you muſt come to 
Blows, for after he has been thus warned, 
a premeditated Lye muſt always be looked 
upon as Obſtinacy, and never be perinitted 
to ſcape unpuniſhed, 

9. 132. Children, afraid to have _ 
their Faults feen in their naked FC 
Colours, will, like the reſt of the Sons of 
Adam, be apt to make Excuſes. This is a 
Fault uſually bordering upon, and leading 
to Untruth, and 1s not to be indulged in 
them; but yet it ought to be cured rather 
with Shame than Roughneſs. If therefore 
when a Child is queſtioned for any Thing, 
his firſt Anfwer be an Excuſe, warn him 
ſoberly to tell the Truth; and then if he 
perſiſts to ſhuffle it off with a Falſboed, he 
mult be chaſtiſed; but if he directly confeſs 
you muſt commend his Ingenuity, and par- 
don the Fault be it what it will, and pardon 
8 1 174 
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it ſo that you never ſo much as reproach 
him with it, or mention it to him again: 
For if you would have him in love with 
Ingenuity, and by a conſtant Practice make 
it habitual to him, you muſt take care that it 
never procure him the leaſt Inconvenience; 
but on the contrary, his own Confeſſion 
bringing always with it perfe& Impunity, 
mould be beſides incouraged by ſome Marks 
of Approbation. If his Excuſe be ſuch at 
any Time that you cannot prove it to have 
any Falſhood in it, let it paſs for true, and 
be ſure not to ſhew any Suſpicion of it. Let 
him keep up his Reputation with you as 
high as is poſſible; for when once he finds 
he has loſt that, you have loſt a great, and 
your beſt hold upon him. Therefore let 
bim not think he has the Character of a 
Liar with you, as long as you can avoid it 
without flattering him in it. Thus ſome 
Slips in Truth may be over- looked. But 
after he has once been corrected for a Lye, 
you muſt be ſure never after to pardon it 
in him, whenever you find, and take notice 
to him that he is guilty of it: For it being 
a Fault which he has been forbid, and may, 
unleſs he be wilfal, avoid, the repeating of 
it is perfect Perverſeneſs, and muſt have the 
Chaſtiſement due to that Offence. 

$ 132. This is what 1 have thought con- 
cerning the general Method of educating a a 
young Gentleman; which, thongh I am apt 
io ſuppoſe may have ſome Influence on o_ 
2 whole 
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whole Courſe of his Education, yet I am 
far from imagining it contains all thoſe 
Particulars which his growing Years or 
peculiar Temper may require. But this 
being premiſed in general, we ſhall, in the 
next Place, deſcend to a more particular 
Conſideration of the ſeveral Parts of his 
Education. : | SAA 
S. 134. That which every Gentleman 
(that takes any Care of his Education) de- 
ſires for his Son, beſides the Eſtate he leaves 
him, is contain'd (I ſuppoſe) in theſe Four 
Things, Yertne, Viſdom, Breeding and Learu- 
ig, I will not trouble my ſelf whether theſe 
Names do not ſome of them ſometimes ſtand 
for the ſame Thing, or really include one 
another. It ſerves my Turn here to follow 
the popular Uſe of theſe Words; which, I 
preſume, is clear enough to make me be un- 
derſtood, and I hope there will be no Diffi- 
culty to comprehend my Meaning. 
6. 135. I place Vertue as the firſt and 
moſt neceſſary of thoſe Endowments, that 
belong to a Man or a Gentleman; as abſo- 
lutely requiſite to make him valued and 
beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable 
to himſelf, Without that T think, he will 
be happy neither in this, nor the other 
World. ; 
S. 136. As the Foundation of 
this, there ought very early to be Ge: 
imprinted on his Mind a true Notion of 
God, as of the independent Supreme Being, 
0 bh. Author 
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Author and Maker of all Things, from 
whom we receive all our Good, who loves 
us, and gives us all Things. And conſequent 
to this, inſtill into him a Love and Reve- 
rence of this Supreme Being. This is enough 
to begin with, without going to explain 
this matter any farther; for fear, leaſt by 
talking too early to him of Spirits, and be- 
ing anſeaſonably forward to make him un- 
derſtand the incomprehenſible Nature of 
that infinite Being, his Head be either fill'd 
with falſe, or perplexed with unintelligible 
Notions of him. Let him only be told 
upon occaſion, that God made and governs 
all Things, hears and fees every Thing, and 
docs all manner of Good to thoſe that love 
and obey him. You will find that being 
told ot tuch a God, other Thoughts will be 
apt to riſe up faſt enough in his Mind about 
him; which, as you obſerve them to have 
any miſtakes, you muſt ſet right. And I 
think it would be better if Men generally 
reſted in ſuch an Idea o God, without being 
too Curious in their Notions about a Being, 
which all muſt acknowledge incomprehen- 
ſible; whereby many, who have not ſtrength 
and clearneſs of Thought, to diſtinguiſh 
between, what they can and what they can- 
not know, 1un themſelves into Superſtition 
or Atheiſm, making Ged like themſelves, 
or (becauſe. they cannot comprehend any 
thing elſe) none at all. And I am apt to 
think, the keeping Children conſtantly 
WA : . Morning 
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Morning and Evening to acts of Devotion 
to God, as to their Maker, Preſerver and 
Benefactor, im ſome plain and ſhort Form 
of Prayer, ſuitable 'to their Age and Capa- 
city, will be of mach more uſe to them 
in Religion, Knowledge and Vertue, than. 
to diſtract their Thoughts with curious 


Enquiries into his inſcrutable Eſſence and 


Being. | 

8. 137. Having by gentle De- „„ 
grees, as you find him capable of it, . 
ſettled ſuch an Idea of God in his Mind, 
and taught him to pray to him, and praiſe 
him, as the Author of his Being, and of all 
the good he does or can enjoy; forbear any 
Diſcourſe of. other Spirits, till the mention 
of them — in his way, upon occaſion 
hereafter to be ſet down, and his reading the 
Scripture-hiſtory, put him upon that enqui- 
h el 181 | 
C 138. But even then, and al- ys 
ways whilſt he is Young, be ſure 7 Oh 
to preſerve his tender Mind from all Impreſ- 
ſons and Notions of Spirits and Goblins, or 
any fearful Apprehenſions in the dark. 
This he will be in danger of from the indiſ- 
cretion of Servants, whoſe uſual Method it 
is to awe Children, and keep them in ſub- 
jection, by telling them of Ram. Head and 
Bloody: Bones, and ſuch other Names, as car- 
ry with them the Idea's of ſome thing terri- 
ble and hurtful, which they have reaſon to 
be afraid of, when alone, eſpecially * = 
. al 
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dark. This muſt be carefully prevented 
For though by this fooliſh way, they ny 
keep them from little Faults, yet the Reme- 
dy is much worſe than the Diſeaſe; and 
there is ſtamped upon their Imaginations 
Idea's, that follow them with Terror and 
Affrightment. Such Bug- bear Thoughts once 
got into the tender Minds of Children, and 
being ſet on with a ſtrong impreſſion, from 
the Dread that accompanies ſuch Apprehen- 
ſions, ſink deep, and faſten themſelves ſo as 
not eaſily, if ever, to be got out again; and 
whilſt they are there, frequently haunt them 
with ſtrange Viſions, making Children da- 
ſtards when alone, and afraid of their Sha- 
dows and Darkneſs all their Lives after. I 
have had thoſe complain to me, when Men, 
who had been thus uſed when young; that 
though their Reaſon corrected the wrong 
Idea's they had taken in, and they were ſa- 
tisfied, that there was no cauſe to fear invi- 
ſible Beings more in the Dark, than in the 
Light, yet that theſe Notions were apt ſtill 
upon any occaſion to ſtart up firſt in their 
prepoſſeſs'd Fancies, and not to be removed 
without ſome Pains. And to let you ſee, 
how laſting frightful Images are, that take 
Place in the Mind early, I ſhall here tell 
you a pretty remarkable but true Story. 
There was in a Town in the Weſt, a Man 
of a diſturbd Brain, whom the Boys uſed 
to teaze, when he came in their way: This 
Fellow one Day ſeeing in the Street = - 
AI | thole 
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thoſe Lads, that uſed to vex him, ſtep'd in- 
to a Cutler's Shop he was near; and there 
ſeizing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy; who ſeeing bim coming fo armed, be- 
took himſelf to his Feet, and ran for his 
Life; and by good luck, had Strength and 
Heels enough to reach his Fathers Houſe, 
before the Mad-man could get up to him. 
The Door was only latch'd ; And when he 
had the Latch in his Hand, he turn'd about 
his Head to fee how near his purſuer was, 
who was at the-entrance of the Porch with 
his Sword up, ready to ſtrike, and he had 
Juſt time to get in and clap too the Door 
to-avoid the Blow, which though his Body 
eſcaped, his Mind did not. This fright- 
ning Idea made ſo deep an Impreſſion there, 
that it laſted many Years, if not all his 
Life after. For, telling this Story when he 
was a Man, he ſaid, That after that time till 
then, he never went in at that Door (that 
he could remember) at any time, without . 
looking back, whatever Buſineſs he had in 
his Head, or how little ſoever, before he 
came thither he thought of this Mad- man. 
If Children were let alone, they would 
be no more afraid in the Dark, than in 
broad Sun- ſhine: They would in their turns 
as much welcome the one for Sleep, as the 
other to Play in. There ſhould be no di- 
ſtinction made to them, by any Diſcourſe 
of more danger or terrible Things in the one, 
than the other: But if the folly of 

about 
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about them ſhould do them this Harm, and 
make them think, there is any difference be- 
tween being in the dark and winking, you 
muſt get it out of their Minds as ſoon as 
you can; and let them know, That God, 
who made all Things good for them, made 
the Night that they might ſleep the better 
and the quieter; and that they being under 
his Protection, there is nothing in the dark 
to hurt them. What is to be known more 
of God and good Spirits is to be deferr'd 
till the time we ſhall hereafter mention; 
and of Evil Spirits, twill be well if you 
can keep him from wrong Fancies about 
them, till he is ripe for that ſort of Know- 


ledge. | 

d. 139. Having laid the Founda - 
ITuth. tions of Vertue in a true Notion of 
a God, ſuch as the Creed wiſely teaches, as 
far as his Age 1s capable, and by accuſtom- 


ing him to pray to him; The next thing to 


be taken Care of, is to keep him exactly to 
ſpeaking of Truth, and by all the 
Good An: 4 146 
Nu, e ways imaginable inclining him to 
be good natur d. Let him know 
that Twenty Faults are ſooner to be for- 
given, than the fraining of Truth, to cover 
any one h) an Excuſe. And to teach him 
betimes to love, and be good natur d to others, 
is to lay early the true Foundation of an 
honeſt Man: All injuſtice generally ſpring- 
ing trom too great Love of our ſelves, and 
too little of others, | 
This 
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This is all I ſhall ſay of this Matter in 
general, and is enough for laying the firſt 
Foundations of Vertue in a Child as he 
grows up, the Tendency of his natural In- 
clination mult be obſerved; which, as it in- 
clines him, more than is convenient, on 
one or t'other ſide, from the right Path of 
Vertue, ought to have proper Remedies ap- 
pled. For few of Adam's Children are ſo 
happy, as not to be born with ſome Byaſs 
in their natural Temper, which it is the 
Buſinefs of Education either to take off, or 
counterbalance: But to enter into Particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the Deſign 
of this ſhort Treatiſe of Education. I in- 
tend not a Diſcourſe of all the Vertues and 
Vices, and how each Vertue is to be attain» 
ed, and every particular Vice by its pecu- 
liar Remedies cured. Though I have men- 
tioned ſome of the moſt ordinary Faults, 
and the ways to be uſed in correcting 
"_ ® : i 
140. Wiſdom I take, in the „ 

popular acceptation, for a Man's of vn 
managing his Buſineſs ablely, and with 
fore-ſight, in this World. This is the pro- 
duct of a good natural Temper, application 
of Mind, and Experience together, and fo 
above the reach of Children. The greateſt 
Thing that in them can be done towards it, 
is to hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being Cunning ; which, being the Ape of 
Viſdom, is the moſt diſtant from it that _ 
e: 
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be: And as an Ape, for the likeneſs it has 
to a Man, wanting what really ſhould make 
him ſo, is by ſo much the uglier. Cumming 
is only the want of Underſtanding ; which, 
becauſe it cannot compaſs its ends by direct 
ways, would do it by a Trick, and Circum- 
vention; and the Miſchief of it is, a Cun- 
ning Trick helps but once, but hinders ever 
after. No cover was ever made either ſo 
big, or ſo fine as to hide its ſelfl. No Body 
was ever {o cunning as to conceal their be- 
ing ſo: And when they are once diſcove- 
red, every Body is ſhie, every Body diſtruſt- 
ful of crafty Men; and all the World for- 
wardly joyn to oppoſe and defeat them: 
Whilſt the open, fair, wiſe Man has every 
Body to make way for him, and goes di- 
rely to his Buſineſs. To accuſtom a Child 
to have true Notions of things, and not to 
be ſatisfied till he has them; To raife his 


Mind to great and worthy Thoughts; and 
to keep him at a diſtance from Falſhood, 


and Cunning, - which has always a broad 
mixture of Falſhood in it; is the fitteſt pre- 
paration of a Child for Viſdom. The reſt, 
which is to be learn'd from Time, Experi- 
ence, and ()bſervation, and an Acquain- 
tance with Men, their Tempers, and Deſigns 
is not to be expected in the ignorance and 
inadvertency of Childhood, or the incon- 
ſiderate Heat and unwarineſs of Youth : 
All that can be done towards it, during this 
unripe Age, is as I have ſaid, to — 
oy them 
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them to Truth and Sincerity; to a ſubmiſ- 
ſion to Reaſon; and as much as may be, to 
* — their __— 
. 141. The next Quabhty* | , 
belonging to a S is — edin. 
Breeding, There are two Sorts of ill Breed - 
ing : The one a ſheepiſh Baſhfulneſs . And the 
other a miſ-becoming Negligence and Diſreſpect 
in our Carriage; Both which are avoided 
by duly. obſerving this one Rule, Not to 
think meanly of our ſelves, and not to think 
meanly of others. | 
d. 142. The firft Part of this Rule, maſt 
not be underſtood in oppoſition to Humili- 
ty, but to Aſſurance. We ought not to 
think ſo well of our ſelves, . as to ſtand up- 
on our own Value; and aſſume to our ſelves 
a Preference before others, becauſe of any 
Advantage, we may imagine, we have over 
them; but modeſtly to take what is offered, 
when it is our due. But yet we ought to 
think ſo well of our ſelves, as to per orm 
thoſe Actions which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without diſcompoſure or diſ- 
order; in whoſe preſence ſoever we are; 
keeping that reſpect and diſtance, which is 
due to every ones Rank and Quality. There 
is often in People, eſpecially Children, a 
clowniſh ſhamefac'dneſs, before Strangers, 
or thoſe above them: They are confoun- 
ded in their Thoughts, Words, and Looks; 
and ſo loſe themſelves, in that confuſion, as 
not to be able to do any thing, or at * 
no 
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not do with that freedom and gracefulnefs, 
which pleaſes, and makes them acceptable. 
The only Cure for this, as for any other 
Miſcarriage, is by uſe to introduce the con- 
trary Habit. But ſince we cannot accuſtom 
our ſelves to converſe with Strangers, and 
Perſons of Quality, without being in their 
Company, nothing ean cure this part of 
N- Breeding, but change and variety of Com- 
pany, and that of Perſons abdve us. 


F. 143. As the before-mentioned conſiſt - 


in too great a concern, how to behave our 
ſelves towards others; ſo the other part of 
L breeding, lies in the appearance of too little 
care of pleaſing, or ſhewing reſpect to thoſe we 


have to do with. To avoid this theſe two 
things are requiſite : Firſt, a diſpoſition of 


the Mind not to offend others; and, Second- 
Iy, the moſt acceptable, and agreeable way 
of expreſſing that Diſpoſition. From the 
one, Men are called Civil; from the other 
Well-faſhiond. The latter of theſe is that 
decency and gracefulneſs of Looks, Voice, 
Words, Motions, Geſtures, and of all the 
whole outward Demeanour, which takes 
in Company, and makes thoſe with whom 


we may Converſe, eaſie and well pleaſed. 


This is, as it were, the Language whereby 


that internal Civility of the Mind is ex- 
preſſed ; which, as other Languages are, 
being very much governed by the Faſhion 


and Cuſtom of every Country, muſt, in the 


Rules and Practice of it, be learn'd chiefly 


from 


— 
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From Obſervation, and the Carriage of thoſe, 
who are allow to be exactly well-bred. The 
other part, which lies deeper than 4he out 
ide, is that general Good will and Regard for 
all People, which makes any one have a care 
not to ſhew, in his Carriage, any contempt, 
diſreſpect, or neglect of them; but to ex- 
preſs, according to the Faſhion and Way 
of that Country, a reſpect and value for 
them, according to their Rank and Condi- 
tion. It is a diſpoſition of the mind that 
ſhews it ſelf in the Carriage whereby a 
Man avoids making any one uneaſie in 
Converſation. C! or dur 
I ſhall take notice of four, qualities that 
are molt directly oppoſite to this firſt, and 
moſt taking of all the Social Vertues. And 
from ſome one of theſe four it is that Inci- 
vility commonly has its rile. I ſhall ſet 
them down, that Children may be preſerv'd 
or recover'd from their 11] — — 

1. The Firſt is, a Natural Rongh- | 
neſs which; makes a Man uncomplai- 15 25 
ſant to others, ſo that he has no de- It 
ference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions. Tis the ſure badge of a Clown 
not to mind what pleaſes or diſpleaſes 
thoſe he is with; and yet one may often 
find a Man in faſhionable cloaths give an 
unbounded ſwing to his own humour, and 
ſuffer it to juſtle or over- run any one that 
ſtands in its way, with a perfect indifferen- 
cy how they take it. Thus is a r 

| that 
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that every one ſees and abhors, and no- body 
can be eaſy with: And therefore this finds 
no plat in any one who would be thought 
to have the leaſt tincture of Good- breeding. 
For the very end and buſineſs of Good. bree. 
ding is to ſupple the natural ſtifneſs and ſo 
ſoften Mens Tempers that they may bend 
to a compliance and accommodate them- 

ſelves to thoſe they have to do with. 
2. Contempt or want of due re-. 
Gow: ſpect diſcovered either in looks, 
tene. words, or geſture : This from whom 
ſoever it comes, brings alway uneaſineſs 
with it. For no body can contentedly bear 

mon dat in. 
3. Cenſorionſueſs and finding fault 
Cenſori- with others has a direct oppoſition 
one to Civility. Men, whatever they are 
| or are not guilty of would not have 
their faults diſplaid, and ſet in open view 
and broad day light before their own or 
other Peoples Eyes. Blemiſnes affixed to 
any one always carry ſhame with them: 
And the diſcovery or even bare imputation 
of any defect is not born without ſome un- 
eaſineſs. Rallery is the moſt refined 
Rallery, way of expoſing the faults of others. 
hut becauſe it is uſually done with 
wit and good Language, and gives enter- 
tainment to the company, People are lead 
into a miſtake, that where it keeps within 
fair bounds there is no incivility in it. And 
ſo the pleaſantry of this fort of Converſa- 
| tion 
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tion often introduces it amongſt People of 
the better rank; and ſuch Talkers are fa- 
yy heard and generally applanded 
by the laughter of the By-ſtanders on their 
ſide. But they ought to conſider, that the 
entertainment of the reſt of the Company 
is at the coſt of that one who is ſet out in 
their burleſque colours, who therefore is not 
without uneaſineſs, unleſs the ſubject for 
which he is rallied, be really in it ſelf mat- 
ter of commendation. For then the plea- 
ſant images and repreſentations, which make 
the Rallery, carrying praiſe as well as ſport 
with them, the rallied Perſon alſo finds his 
account, and takes part in the diverſion, 
But becanſe the right management of ſo 
nice and tickle a buſineſs, wherein a little 
flip may ſpoil all, is not every Body's ta- 
lent, I think thoſe who would ſecure them- 
ſelves from provoking others, eſpecially all 
young People, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
Rallery, which by a ſmall miſtake or any 
wrong turn may leave upon the Mind of 
thoſe who are made uneaſie by it the laſt- 
ing memory of having been picquantly, tho 
wittily taunted for ſome thing cenſurable in 
them. 

Beſides Railery, Contradiction is a 

fort of Cenſoriouſneſs wherein ill Contra- 
breeding often ſhews it ſelf. Com- diction. 
plaiſance does not require that we 

mould always admit all the reaſonings or re- 


lations 
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* Jations that the company is entertain'd with, 
no nor ſilently to let paſs all that is vented 
In our hearing. The oppoſing the opinions, 
and rectifying the miſtakes of others, is 
what truth and charity ſometimes require of 
us, and civility does not oppole, if it be 
done with due caution and care of circum- 
ſtances. But there are ſome People that one 
may obſerve, poſſeſſed as it were with the 
ſpirit of Contradiction, that ſteadily and 
wit hout regard to right or wrong oppoſe 
ſome one, or perhaps every one of the Com- 
pany whatever they ſay. This 1s fo viſible 
and outrageous a way of Cenſining that no 
body can avoid thinking himſelf injur d by 
it. All oppoſition to what another Man 
has ſaid is fo apt to be ſuſpected of Cenſori- 
ouſneſs, and is ſo ſeldom received without 
ſome ſort of humiliation that it ought to be 
made in the gentleſt manner, and ſofteſt 
words can be found; and ſuch as with the 
whole Deportment may expreſs no forward- 
neſs to contradict. All marks of reſpect and 
good will ought to accompany it, that 
whilſt we gain the argument we may not 

loſe the eſteem of thoſe that hear us. 

Capei- 4. Captionſneſs is another fault 
on-ſnefs. Oppoſite to Civility, not only becauſe 
| it often produces miſbecoming and 
provoking Expreſſions, and Carriage; but 
becauſe it is a tacit accuſation and re- 
proach of ſome incivility taken notice es 7 
thoſe 
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ſaſpicion or intimation be born by any one 
withont uneaſineſs, Beſides one angry body 


diſcompoſes the whole Company, and the 


harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch jaring. 

The happineſs that all Men fo Readily 
purſue, conſiſting in Pleaſure, it is eaſie to 
ſee why the Civil, are more acceptable than 
the uſeful. The Ability, Sincerity, and good 
Intention, of a Man of weight and worth, 
or a real Friend ſeldom atones for the un- 
eaſineſs that is produced by his grave and 
ſolid Repreſentations. Power and Riches, 
nay Vertue it ſelf, are valued only as con- 
ducing to our Happineſs. And therefore 
he recommends himſelf ill to another as 
aiming at his Happineſs, who in the Ser- 
vice he does him, makes him uneaſy in the 
manner of doing them. He that knows 
how to make thoſe he converſes with eaſie 


| without debaſing himſelf to low and ſervile 


flattery, has found the true art of living in 


the World, and being both welcome and 


valued every where. Civility therefore is 
what in the firſt place ſhould with great 
Care be made habitual to Children and 
young People. | 

d. 144. There is another Fault 
in good Manners,” and that is ex- Breed- 
ceſs of Ceremony, and an obſtinate s 
perſiſting to force upon another, 
what is not his due, and what he cannot 
take without Folly or Shame. This ſeems 
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1 rather a Deſign to expoſe. than oblige : Or 
l at leaſt looks like a conteſt for maſtery, and 
! at beſt is but troubleſome, and ſo can be no 
| Part of Good-Breeding, which has no other 

i uſe or end, but to make People eaſie and ſa- 
tisfied in their converſation with us. This 
| 3s a fault few young People are apt to fall 

| into; but yet if they are ever guilty of it, 


t or are ſuſpected to encline that way, they 
| mould be told of it, and warned of this 
| Miftaken Civility. The Thing they ſhould 
- endeavour and aim at in Converſation, 
| {ſhould be to ſhew Reſpect, Eſtzem, and 
[| Good-wall, by paying to every one that 
| common Ceremony and Regard, which is 
4 in civility due to them. To do this, wath- 
Un out a ſuſpicion of Flattery, Diſſimulation, 
or Meanneſs, is a great Skill, which good 
1 Senſe, Reaſon, and good Company can on- 
1 ly teach; but is of fo much uſe in civil 
fe, that it is well worth the ſtudying. 
$. 145. Though the managing our ſelves 
well in this part of our Behaviour, has the 
Name of Good Breeding, as if peculiarly the 
effect of Education; yet, as I have ſaid, 
young Children ſhould not be much per- 
plexed about it; I mean about putting off 
their Hats and making Legs modithly. 
Teach them Humility, and to be good-na- 
turd, if you can, and this Sort of Manners 
will not be wanting: Civility being, in 
truth, nothing but a care not to ſhew any 
lighting, or contempt, of any one in Con- 
OE | verſation. 
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verſation. What are the moſt allow'd and 
eſteem' d ways of expreſſing this, we have 
above obſerved. It is as peculiar and dif- 


ferent, in ſeveral Countries of the World, 


as their Languages; and therefore if it be 
rightly conſidered, Rules and Diſcourſes, 
made to Children about it, are as uſcleſs 
and impertinent as it would be now and 
then to give a Rule or Two of the Spaniſh 
Tongne, to one that converſes only with 
Engliſß men. Be as buſie as you pleaſe 
with Diſcourſes of Civilitiy to your Son, 
ſuch as is his Company, ſuch will be his 
Manners. A Ploughman of your Neigh- 
bourhood, that has never been out of his 
Pariſh, read what Lectures you pleaſe to 
him, will be as ſoon in his Language as 
his Carriage, a Courtier ; that is, in neither, 
will be more polite than thoſe he uſes to 
converſe with: And therefore of this, no 
other care can be taken till he be of an 
Ape to have a Tutor put to him, who muſt 
not fail to be a well-bred Man. And, in 
good earneſt, if I were to ſpeak my Mind 
freely, ſo Children do nothing out of Ob- 
ſtinacy, Pride, and ill Nature, tis no great 
Matter how they put off their Hats, or 
make Legs. It you can teach them to love 
and reſpect other People, they will, as their 
Age requires it, find ways to expreſs it 
acceptably to every one, according to the 
Faſhions they have been uſed to: And ns 
to their Motions and Carriage of their Bo- 
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dies, a Dancing-Maſter, as has been ſaid, 
when it is fit, will teach them what is moſt 
becoming. In the mean time, when they 
are young, People expect not that Children 
ſhould be over- mindful of theſe Ceremonies; 
Careleſneſs is allow'd to that Age, and 


becomes them as well as Complements do 


grown People: Or at leaſt, if ſome very 


nice People will think it a fault, I am ſure 


it is a Fault, that ſhould be over-look'd, 
and left to Time, a Tutor and Converſati- 
on to cure. And therefore I think it not 
worth your while to have your Son (as 
J often ſee Children are) moleſted or chid 
about it: But where there is Pride or Ill na- 
ture appearing in his Carriage, there he 
muſt be perſwaded or ſhamed out of it. 
Though Children, when little, ſhould 
not be perplexed with Rules and Ceremoni- 
ous parts of Breeding, yet there is a. ſort of 
Unmannerlineſs very apt to grow up. with 
young People, if not early -reſtrain'd, and 
Inter- that is a Forwardneſs to iuterrupt 
nler- 
7u3:ion, Others that are ſpeaking, and to 
ſtop them with ſome Contradiction. 
Whether the Cuſtom of Diſputing, and the 
Reputation of Parts and Learning uſually 
given to it, as if it were the only Standard 
and Evidence of Knowledge, make Young 
Men ſo forward to watch Occaſions, to 
correct others in their Diſcourſe; and not 
to flip any Opportunity of ſhewing their 
Talents; So it is, That I have found 1 770 
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lars moſt blam'd in this Point. There can- 

not be a greater Rudeneſs, than to 1 
or 


another in the current of his Diſcourſe; 


if there be not impertinent Folly in anſwer- 
ing a Man before we know what he will 
ſay, yet it is a plain Declaration, that we 
are weary to hear him talk any longer: 
And, have a Diſeſteem of what he Be 
which we judging not fit to entertain the 
Company, deſire them to give Audience to 
us, who have ſomething to produce worth 
their Attention. "This ſhews a very 
great Diſreſpect, and cannot but be offen- 
ſive: And yet, this is what almoſt all Inter- 
ruption conſtantly carries with it. To 
which, if there be added, as is uſual, a cor- 
recting of any Miſtake, or a contradiction of 
what has been ſaid, tis a Mark of yet great - 
er Pride and Self- conceitedneſs, when we 
thus intrude our ſelves for Teachers; and 
take upon us, either to ſet another right in 
his Story, or ſhew the Miſtakes of his 


Judgment. | 
I do not ſay this That I think there 


' ſhould be no Difference of Opinions in 


Converſat ion, nor Oppoſition in Mens Diſ- 
conrſes: This would be to take away the 
greateſt Advantage of Society, and the Im- 
provements are to be made by ingenious 
Company; where the light is to be got from 
the oppoſite Arguings of Men of Parts, 
ſhewing the different Sides of things, and 
their various Aſpects, and Probabilities, - 
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would be quite loſt, if every one were obli- 
ged to aſſent to, and ſay after the firſt 
Speaker. Tis not the owning ones Diſſent 
from another, that I ſpeak againſt, but the 
manner of doing it. Young Men ſhould 
be taught not to be forward to interpoſe their 
Opinions, unleſs aſked, or when others have 
done and are ſilent; and then only by 
way of Enquiry, not Inſtruction. The po- 
fitive aſſerting, and the Magiſterial Air 
ſhould be avoided; and when a general 
Pauſe of the whole Company affords an Op- 
po-runity, they may modeſtly put in their 
Qucſtion as Learners. eos 
This becoming Decency will not cloud 
their Parts, nor weaken the Strength of 
their Reaſon; but beſpeak the more fa- 
vourable Attention, and give what they 
fay. the greater Advantage. An ill Argu- 
ment, or ordinary Obſervation thus intro- 
duced, with ſome civil Preface of Deterence 
and Reſpect to the Opinions of others, will 
procure them more Credit, and Eſteem, 
than the ſharpeſt Wit, or profonndeſt Sci- 
ence, with a rough, inſolent, or noiſy Ma- 
nagement, which alway ſhocks the Hearers, 
leaves an 111 Opinion of the Man, though 
he get the better of it in the Argument. 
This therefore ſhould be — 7 watch- 
ed in young People, ſtopp'd in the. Begin- 
ning, and the contrary Habit introduced 
in all their Converſation. And the rather, 
becauſe forwardneſs to talk, frequent Hiter- 


ruptiont 
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ruptions in arguing, and loud wravgling, are 
too often obſervable amongſt grown People, 
even of Rank amongſt us. The Hidiant, 
whom we call Barbarons, obſerve much 
more Decency and Civility in their Diſ- 


courſes and Converſation, giving one ano- 
ther a fair ſilent Hearing, till they have 


woe done ; and then oy calm- 
y, and without Noiſe or Paſſion. And if 
it be not ſo in this civilizd Part of the 
World, we muſt impute it to a Neglect in 
Education, which has not yet reform'd this 
ancient Piece of Barbarity amongſt us. Was 
it not, think you, an entertaining Spectacle, 
to ſee two Ladies of Quality accidentally 
feated on the oppoſite Sides of a Room, ſet 
round with Company, fall into a 
Diſpute, and grow ſo eager in it, 
that in the Heat of their Controver- 
ſie, edging by Degrees their Chairs forwards 
they were in a little Time got up cloſe to 
one another in the middle of the Room; 
where they for a good while managed the 
Diſpute as fiercely as two Game- Cocks in 
the Pit, without minding or taking any no- 
tice of the Circle, which could not all the 
while forbear ſmiling? This I was told by 
a Perſon of Quality, who was preſent at 
the Combat, and did not omit to refle& up- 
on the Indecencies, that warmth in Diſpute 
often runs People into; which ſince Cuſtom 
makes too frequent, Education ſhould take 
the more Care of. There is no Body but 
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condems this in others, though they over- 
look it in themſelves: and many, who are 
ſenſible of it in themſelves, and reſolve a- 
gainſt it, cannot yet get rid of an ill Cu- 
ſtom, which negle& in their Education, has 


ſuffer d to ſettle into an Habit. 


+9. 146. What has been above- 
Compa- Taid concerning Compam, would 
ny. perhaps, if it were well reflected 
on, give us a larger Proſpect, and 
let us ſte how much farther its Influence 
reaches. *Tis not the Modes of Civility 
alone, that are imprinted. by Converſatzon - 
The tincture of Company ſinks deeper than 
the out · ſide; and polltbly if a true eſtimate 
were made of the Morality, and Religions 
of the World, we ſhould find, that the far 
greater part of Mankind received even thoſe 
Opinions and Ceremonies they would die 
for, rather from the Faſhions of their 
Conntries, and the conftant Practice of 
thoſe about them, than from any conviction 
of their Reaſons. I mention this only to 


let you ſee of what moment, I think, Com- 


pany is to your Son, in all the parts of his 
Life, and therefore how much that one 
part is to be weighed, and provided for; 
it being of greater force to work upon him, 
than all you can do beſides. 
S. 147. You will wonder, per- 
Learn- ha ps, that I put Learning laſt, eſpe- 
ing, Cally if I tell you I think it the 
| leaſt part, This may ſeem ſtrange 
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in the Mouth of a Bookiſh Man; and this 


making uſually the chief, if not only buſtle 


and ſtir about Children; this being almoſt 


that alone, which is thought on, when Peo“ 
ple talk of Education, makes it the greater 
Paradox. When J conſider, what ado is 
made about a little Latin and Greek, how - 
many Years are ſpent in it, and what a 
noiſe: and buſineſs it makes to no purpoſe, 
I can hardly forbear thinking, that the Pa- 
rents of Children ſtill live in fear of the 
School-maſter's Rod, which they look on 
as the only Inſtrument of Education; as a 
Language or two to be its whole Buſineſs. 
How elſe is it poſſible that a Child ſhould 
be chain'd to the Oar, Seven, Eight, or Ten 
of the beſt Years of his Life, to get a Lan- 
guage or two, which I think, might be had 
at a great deal cheaper rate of Pains and 
Time, and be learn'd almoſt in playing? 

Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, I cannot 
with Patience think, that a young Gentle- 
man ſhould be put into the Herd, and be 
driven with a Whip and Scourge, as if he: 
were to run the Gantlet through the ſeveral 
Claſſes, ad capiendum ingenii cultum. What 
then, ſay you, would you not have him 
Write and Read? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of onr Pariſh, who takes. 
Fopkins and Sternhold for the beſt Poets in 
the World, whom yet he makes worſe, than 
tiey are, by his ill Reading? Not ſo, not 
fo faſt, I beſeech you. Reading, and Wri- 
a K 5 ting 
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| ting, and Learnixg, I allow to be neceſſary, 


but yet not the chief Buſineſs. I imagine 
you would think him a very fooliſh Fellow, 
that ſhould not value a Vertuous, or a Wiſe 
Man,. infinitely before a great Scholar. Not 
but that I think Learning a great help to 
both in well diſpos'd Minds; but yet it muſt 
be confeſs'd alſo, that in others not ſo diſ- 
E it helps them only to be the more 
oolith, or worſe Men. | ſay this, that 
when you conſider of the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a Scool-Ma- 
ſter, or a Tntor, you would not have (as 
is uſnal) Latin and Logick only in your 
Thoughts. Learning muſt be had, but in 
the fecond place, as ſubſervient only to 
gicattr Qualiti-s. Seek ont ſome Body, 
that may kuow how diſcreetly to frame his 
Manners : Place him in Hands, where you 
may, as much as poſſible ſecure his Inno- 
cence, Cheriſh and nurſe up the Good, and 
gently correct and weed out any bad Incli- 
nations, and ſettle in him good Habits, 
Fhis is the main Point, and this being pro- 
vided for, Learning may be had 1n to the 
Bargain, and that, as I think at a very eaſie 
rate, by Methods that may bethought on. 
*$0..148. When he can talk, tis 
time he ſhould begin to learn to £2948: 
read. But as to this, give me leave here to 


inculcate again, what is very apt to be for- 


gotten, viz, That a great Care is to be ta- 
ken, that it be never made as a ay + to 
AF | — 
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him, nor he look on it as a Taſk. We na- 
turall“, as I'faid, even from our Cradles, 
love Liberty, and therefore have an aver- 
ſion to many Things, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe they are 1njoyn'd us. I have 
always had a Fancy, that Learning might 
be made a Play and Recreation to Children, 
and that they might be brought to deſire to 
be taught, if it were propos'd to them as a 
thing of Honour, Credit, Delight and Re- 
creation, or as a Reward for doing ſome- 
thing elſe; and if they were never chid or 
corrected for the neglect of it. That which 
confirms me in this Opinion, is, that amongſt 
the Portugueſes, tis ſo much a Faſhion, and 
Emulation, amongſt their Children, to learn 
to Read, and Write, that they cannot hin- 
der them from it: They will learn it one 
from another, and are as intent on it, as if 
it were forbidden them. T remember that 
being at a Friend's Houſe, whoſe younger 
Son, a Child in Coats, was not eaſily brought 
to his Book (being taught to read at home 
by his Mother) I adviſed to try another 
way, than requiring it of him as his Duty; 
we therefore, in a» Diſcourſe on purpoſe 
amongſt our ſelves, in his hearing, but 
without taking any notice of him, declared, 
That it was the Privilege and Advantage 
of Heirs and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars; 
that this made them fine Gentlemen. ank 
beloved by every body: And that for 
younger Brothers, twas a Favour to 1 
them 
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them to Breeding ,z to be taught to Read 
and Write, was more than came to their 
ſhare; they might be ignorant Bumpkins 
and Clowns, if they pleaſed. This ſo 
wrought upon the Child, that afterwards 


he deſired to be taught; would come him- 


ſelf to his Mother to learn, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard him his 
Leſſon. I doubt not but ſome way like 
this might be taken with other Children; 
and when their Tempers are found, ſome 
Thoughts be inſtilled into them, that might 
ſet them upon deſiring of Learning them- 
ſelves, and make them ſeek it, as another 
fort of Play or Recreation. But then, as I 
ſaid before, it muſt never be impoſed as a 
Taſk, nor made a trouble to them. There 
may be Dice and Play-things, with the 
Letters on them, to teach Children the A.- 


phabet by playing; and twenty other ways 
may be found, ſuitable to their particular 


Tempers, to make this kind of Learning a 
Sport to them. cd | 
F. 149. Thus Children may be cozen'd 
into a Knowledge of the Letters; be taught 
to read, without perceving it to be any 
thing but a Sport, and play themſelves into 
that which others are whipp'd for. Chil 
Uren ſhould not. have any thing like Work, 
or ſerious, | laid on them; neither their 
Minds, nor Bodies will bear it. It injures 
their Healths; and their being forced and 
tied down to their Books in an Age at en- 
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mity with all ſuch reſtraint, has, I doubt 
not, been the reaſon, why a great man 

BF Have hated Books and Learning, all their 
| Lives after: Tis like a Surfeit, that leaves 
ä an Averſion behind not to be removed. 
$. 150. J have therefore thought, that if 

Play things were fitted to this purpoſe, as 
; they are uſually to none, Contrivances 
might be made to teach Children to read, 
whilft they thought they were only Play- 
ing. For example, What if an foory-Bul 
were made like that of the Royal-Oak Lot- 
tery, with Thirty two ſides, or one rather 
of Twenty four, or Twenty five ſides; and 
upon ſeveral of thoſe ſides paſted on an A, 
upon ſeveral, others B, on others C, and on 
others D? I would have you begin with 
but theſe four Letters, or perhaps only two 
at firſt; and when he is perfect in them, 
then add another; and ſo on till each ſide 
having one Letter, there be on it the whole 
Alphabet. This I would have others play 
with before him, it being as good a fort of 
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d Play to lay a Stake who ſhall firſt throw 
t an A or B, as who upon Dice ſhall throw 
y Six or Seven. This being a Play amongſt 
0 you, tempt him not to it leſt you make it 
* Buſineſs, for I would not have him under- 
c, ſtand tis any thing but a Play of older 
ir People, and I doubt not but he will take to 
8 it of himſelf. And that he may have the 
d more Reaſon to think it is a Play, that he 


yp 
, 


is ſometimes in favour admitted to, _ 


"—Y 
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the-Play is done the Ball ſhould be laid up 


ſafe out of his Reach, that ſo it may not, 
y his having it in his keeping at any time, 
grow ſtale to him. 49 „1 | 
$ 151. To keep up his Eagerneſs to it, 
let him think it a Game belonging to thoſe 
above him: And when, by this Means, he 


knows the Letters, by changing them into 


Syllables he may learn to read, without 
knowing how he did ſo, and never have 


any Chiding or Trouble about it, nor fall 


out with Books becauſe of the hard Uſage 
and Vexation they have caus'd him. Chil- 
dren, if you obſerve them, take abundance 
of Pains to learn ſeveral Games, which; if 
they ſnould he enjoined them, they would 
abhor as a Taſk and Buſineſs. I knqw a 
Perſon of great Quality, (more yet to be 
honoured tor his Learning and Vertre, than 
for his Rank and high Place) who by pa- 
ſting on the Six Vowels (tor in our Lan- 
guzge Y is one) on the Six Sides of a Die, 
and the remaining Eighteen Conſonants on 
the Sides of Three other Dice; has made 
this a Play for his Children, that he {hall 
win who, at one Caſt, throws moſt Words 
on theſe Four Dice; whereby his eldeſt Son, 


yet in Coats, has play d himſelf into ſpelling, 


with great Eagerneſs, and without once 
having been chid for it or forced to it. 

d. 152. I have ſeen little Girls exerciſe 
whole Hours together, and take abundance 
of Pains to be expert at Dibſtones, as _ 

Ca 


Contrivance to make them employ all that 


more uſeful to them; and methinks tis on- 


call it: Whilſt J have been looking on, 1 
have thought it wanted only ſome good 


Induſtry about ſomething that might be 


ly the Fault and Negligence of elder Peo- 
P that it is not ſo. Children are much 
eſs apt to be idle than Men; and Men are 
to be blamed if ſome Part of that buſy Hu- 
mour be not turned to uſeful Things ; which * 
might be made uſually as delightful to them 
as thoſe they are employ'd in, if Men would 
be but half ſo forward to lead the Way as 
theſe little Apes would be to follow. I 
imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe heretofore be- 
gan this Faſhion amongſt the Children of 
his Country, where I have been told, as L 
faid, it is impoſſible to hinder the Children 
from learning to read and write: And in 
ſome Parts of France they teach one another 
to Sing and Dance from the Cradle. 

§. 152. The Letters paſted upon the Sides 
of the Dice, or Polygon, were beſt to be 
of the Size of thoſe of the Folio Bible to 
begin with, and none of them Capital Let- 
ters; when once he can read what is prin- 
ted in ſuch Letters, he will not long be 
ignorant of the great ones: And in the Be- 
ginning he ſhould not be perplexed with 
Variety. With this Die, alſo, you might 
have a Play juſt like the Royal-Oak, which 
would be another Variety; and play for 
Cherries or Apples, Cc. 


g. 154. 
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6 154. Beſides theſe, Twenty other Plays 
might be invented, depending on Letters, 
which thoſe, who like this Way, may eaſily 
contrive and get made to this uſe if they 
will. But the Four Dice above-mention'd 
I think ſo eaſy and uſeful, that it will be 
hard to find any better, and there will be 
ſcarce need of any o tber. 
. 155. Thus much for learning to read, 
which let him never be driven to, nor chid 
for; cheat him into it if you can, but make 
it not a Buſineſs for him. Tis better it be 
a Year later before he can read, than that he 
ſhould this Way get an Averſion to Learn- 
ing. If you have any Conteſts with him, 
let it be in Matters of Moment, of Truth, 
and good Nature; but lay no Taſk on him 
about A B C. Uſe your Skill to make his 
Will ſapple and pliant to Reaſon: Teach 
him to love Credit and Commendation; to 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of, eſpe- 
ciall; by You and his Mother, and then the 
reſt will come all eaſily. But, Ithink, if you 
will do that, yon muſt not ſhackle and tie 
him up with Rules about indifferent Mat- 
ters, nor rebuke him for every little Fault, 
or perhaps ſome, that to others would ſeem 
great ones: But of this I have ſeen enough 
already. 


S. 156. When by theſe gentle Ways he 
begins to be de to read, ſome eaſie plea- 
ſant Book ſuited to bis Capacity ſhould be 
put into his Hands, wherein the Entertain- 


ment 
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ment that he finds might draw him on, and 
reward his Pains in reading, and yet not 
ſuch as ſhould fill his Head with perfectly 
uſeleſs Trumpery, or lay the Principles of 
Vice and Folly. To this Purpoſe, I think, 
Aſop's Fables the beſt, which being Stories 
apt to delight and entertain a Child, may 
yet afford uſeful Reflections to a grown 
Man; and if his Memory retam them all 
his Life after, he will not repent to find 
them there, amongſt his manly Thoughts 
and ſerious Buſineſs, If his Ajop has Pi- 
Fures in it, it will entertain him much the 
better, and encourage him to read, when it 
carries the Increaſe of Knowledge with it: 
For ſuch viſible Objects Children hear talk- 
ed of in vain, and without any Satisfaction, 
whilſt they have no Idea's of them; thoſe 
Idea's being not to be had from Sounds, but 
from the Things themſelves, or their Pi- 
ctures. And therefore, I think, as ſoon as 
he begins to ſpell, as many Pictures of 
Animals ſhould be got him as can be found, 
with the printed Names to them, which at 
the ſame Time will invite him to read, and 
afford him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
ledge. Reynard the Fox is another Book, I 
think, may be made uſe of to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. And if thoſe about him will talk to 
him often about the Stories he has read, 
and hear him tell them, it will, beſides other 
Advantages, add Encouragement and De- 
light to his Reading, when he finds thank is 
ome 
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ſome Uſe and Pleaſure in it. Theſe Baits 
leem wholly neglected in the ordinary Me- 
thod; and tis u y long before Learners 
find any Uſe or i „ ſure in reading which 
may tempt them to it, and fo take Books 
only for faſhionable Amuzements, or imper- 
tinent Troubles good for nothing. 

dS. 157. The Lord's Pra'er, the Creeds, 
and Ten Commandments tis neceſſary he 
ſhould learn perfectly by heart; but, I 
think, not by reading them himſelf in his 
Primer, but by Some-body's repeating them 
to him, even before he can read. But 
learning by heart and learning to read, ſnould 
not, I think, be mixed, and fo one made to 
clog the other. But his learning to read 
ſhoald be made as little Trouble or Buſineſs 
to him as might be. | 

What other Books there are in Ergliſb of 
the Kind of thoſe above- mention'd, fit to 
engage the Liking of Children, and tempt 
them to read, I do not know : But am apt 
to think, that Children, being generally 
delivered over to the Method of Schools, 
where the Fear of the Rod 1s to inforce, 
and not any Pleaſure of the Employment 
to invite them to learn, this Sort of uſeful 
Books, amongſt the Number of filly ones 
that are of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate 
to be neglected; and nothing that I know 
has been conſidered of this Kind out of the 
ordinary Road of the Horn-Book, Primer, 
Plalter, Teſtament, and Bible. 
| 158. 
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F. 158. As for the Bible, which Children 
are uſually employ'd in to exerciſe and im- 


prove their Talent in reading, I think, the 


promiſcuous reading of it, though by Chap- 
ters as they lie in Order, is ſo far from 
being of any Advantage to Children, either 
for the perfecting their Reading, or princi- 
pling their Religion, that perhaps a worſe 
could not be found. For what Pleaſure or 
Encouragement can it be to a Child to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in reading thofe Parts of a 
Book where he underſtands nothing ? And 


how little are the Law of Moſes, the my 


of Solomon, the Prophecies. in the Old, a 

the Epiſtles and Apocalypſe in the New Te- 
ſtament, ſuited to a Child's Capacity? And 
though the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and 
the Acts, have ſomething eaſier, yet, taken 
all together, it is very diſproportional to 


the Underſtanding of Childhood. I grant, 


that the Principles of Religion are to be 
drawn from thence, and in the Words of 
the Scripture ; yet none ſhould be propos'd 
to a Child, but ſuch as are ſuited to a 
Child's Capacity and Notions. But *tis far 
from this to read through the whole Bible, 
and that for reading's ſake. And what an 
odd jumble of Thoughts muſt a Child have 
in his Head, if he have any at all, ſuch as 
he ſhould have concerning Religion, who- 
in his tender Age reads all the Parts of the 
Bible indifferently as the Word of God, 
without any other Diſtinction. I am apt 

to 
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to think, that this, in ſome Men, has been 
the very Reaſon why they never had clear 
72 diſtinct Thoughts of it all their Life 

Aol ftr in Ti 

8.159. And now I am by chance fallen 
on this Subject, give me leave to ſay, that 
there are ſome Parts of the Scripture which 
may be proper to be put into the Hands of 
a Child to engage him to read; ſuch as are 
the Story of Foſeph and his Brethren, of 


David and Goliab, of David and Jonathan, 


c. and others, that he ſhould be made to 
read for his Inſtruction, as That, What you 
would have others do unto you, do you the ſame 
unto them; and ſuch other eaſy and plain 
moral Rules, which being fitly choſen nught 
often be made uſe of, both for Reading and 
Inſtruction together; and ſo often read 


till they are throughly fixed in the Memo- 


Ty; and then afterwards, as he grows ripe 
for them, may in their Turns, on fit Occa- 
lions, be inculcated as the ſtanding and ſa- 
cred Rules of his Life and Actions. But 
the reading of the whole Scripture indiffe- 
rently. is what, I think, very inconvenient 
for Children, til! after having been made 
acquainted with the plaineſt fundamental 
Parts of it, they have got ſome kind of ge- 
neral View of what they o1ght principally 
to believe and practiſe, which yet, I think, 
they ought to receive in the very Words of 
the Scripture, and not in ſuch, as Men pre- 
pollels d by Syſtems and Analogies, are apt 
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in this Caſe to make uſe of and force upon 
them. Dr. Worthington, to avoid this, has 
made a Catechiſm, -which has all its An- 
| ſwers in the preciſe Words of the Scripture, 
a Thing of good Example, and ſuch a ſound 
Form of Words as no Chriſtian can except 
againſt, as not fit for his Child to learn. 
Of this, as ſoon as he can ſay the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments 
by Heart, it may be fit for him to learn a 
Queſtion every -Day, or every Week, as 
his Underſtanding is able to receive, and 
his Memory to retain them. And when 
he has this Catechiſm perfectly by Heart, 
ſo as readily and roundly to anſwer to 
an) Queſtion in the whole Book; it may 
be convenient to lodge in his Mind the re- 
maining Moral Rules ſcatter'd up and down 


in the Bible, as the beſt Exerciſe of his Me- 
mory, and that which may be always a Rule 


to him, ready at Hand, in the whole Con- 


duct of his Lite. 

dS. 160. When he can read Engliſh 
well, it will be ſeaſonable to enter Vit ing. 
him in Writing: And here the firſt - 
Thing ſhould be taught him is to Hold bis 
Pen right; and this he ſhould be perfect in 
before he ſhould' be ſuffered to put it to Pa- 
per: For not only Children, but any Body 
elſe, that would do any Thing well, ſnould 
never be put upon too much of it at once, 
or be ſet to perfect themſelves in Two Parts 
of an Action at the ſame Time, if they can 
poſſibly 
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poſſibly be ſeperated. I think the Italian 


Way of holding the Pen between the Thumb 


and the Fore-finger alone; may be beſt; but 
in this you ſhould conſult ſome good Wri. 
ting-Maſter, or any other Perſon who writes 
well and quick. When he has leern'd to 
Hold his Pen right, in the next Place he 
ſhould learn how to lay bis Paper, and 
place his Arm and Body to it. Theſe 
Practices being got over, the Way to 
teach him to write without much Trou- 
ble, is to get a Plate graved with the 
Characters of ſuch a Hand as you like beſt: 
Bat you muſt remember to have them a 
a pretty deal bigger than he ſhould ordina- 
rily write; for every one naturally comes 
by Degrees to write a leſs Hand than he at 
firſt was taught, but never a bigger. Such a 
Plate being graved, let ſeveral Sheets of 
good Writing Paper be printed off with red 
Ink, which he has nothing to do but go over 
with a good Pen fill'd with black Ink, 
which will quickly bring his Hand to the 
Formation of thoſe Characters, being at 
firſt ſhewed where to begin, and how to 
form every Letter. And when he can do 
that well, he muſt then exerciſe on fair 
Paper; and fo may eaſily be brought to 
write the Hand yon deſire. i: 441] 
§. 161. When he can write well 
Drar- and quick, I think it may be conve- 
ing. nient not only to continue the Ex- 
erciſe of his Hand in Writing, = 
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alſo. to improve the. uſe of it farther in 
| Drawing, a Thing very uſeful to a Gentle- 
t © man in ſeveral Occaſions ; but eſpecially if 
j. he travel, as that which helps a Man of- 
a | ten to expreſs, in a few Lines well put to- 
o © gether, what a whole Sheet of Paper in 
e Writing would not be able to repreſent and 
41 make intelligible. How many Buildings 
ſe may a Man ſee, how many Machines and 
o © Habits meet with, the Idea's whereof would 
+> be aſily retain'd and communicated by a 
le little Skill in Drawing; which being COm- 
t: mitted to Words are in Danger to be loſt, 
2 or at beſt but ill retained in the moſt exact 
+ | Deſcriptions? I do not mean that I would 
eg have: your Son a perf, ect Painter 3 to be that 
it | to any tolerable Degree will require more 
a Lime than a young Gentleman can ſpare 
of from his other Improvements of greater 
d Moment. But ſo much Inſight into Per- 
er /pefive and Skill in Drawing, as will enable 
k, him to; repreſent tolerably on Paper any 
le thing he ſees, except Faces, may, I think, 
it be got in a little time, eſpecially if he have 


0 a Genius to it; but where that is wanting, £ 
lo unleſs it be in things abſolutely neceſlary, 
ir it is better to let him paſs them by quiet- 
to ly, than to vex him about them to no Pur- 


| pole : And therefore in this, as in all other 
11 things not abſolutely neceſſary, the Rule 
e- | holds, Nihil invita Mines va. 


ut T1, 
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"BEE J I. Short. hand, an Art, as I 
band, have been told, known only in Exg- 
land, may perhaps be thought worth 
the Learning, both for Diſpatch in what 
Men write for their own Memory, and 
Concealment of what they would not have 
lie open to every Eye. For he that has 
once learn'd any Sort of Character, may ea- 
fily vary it to his own private Uſe or Fan- 
cy, and with more Contraction ſuited to 
the Buſineſs he would employ it in. Mr. 
Rich's, the beſt contriv'd of any I have 
ſeen, may, as I think, by one who knows 
and conſiders Grammar well, be made much 
eaſier, and ſhorter. © But for the learning 
this compendious Way of Writing, there 
will be no Need haſtily to look out a Ma- 
ſter; it will be early enough when any con- 
venieut Opportunity offers it ſelf at an 
Time after his Hand is well ſettl'd in fair 
and quick Writing. For Boys have but 
little uſe of Short-band, and thould by no 
means practiſe it till they write perfectly 
well, and have through ly fixed the Habit of 
doing ſo. 0 elite 
§. 162. As ſoon as he can ſpeak 
French. Exgliſb, tis time for him to learn 
ſome other Language: This no Bo- 
dy doubts of, when French is propos d. And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe People are accuſto- 
med to the right Way of teaching that 
Language, which is by talking it into Chil- 
dren in conſtant Converſation, and not by 
Grammatical 
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Grammatical Rules. The Latin Tongue 
would eaſily be taught the ſame Way, if his 
Tutor, being conſtantly with him, would 


talk nothing elſe to him, and make him an- 


ſwer ſtill in the ſame Language. But becauſe 
French is a living Language, and to be ufed 
more in ſpeaking, that ſhould be firſt lear- 
ned that the yet pliant Organs of Speech 
might be accuſtomed to a due Formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder to 
be done the longer it is delay e. 
d. 163. When he can ſpeak and 
read French well, which in this Latin. 
Method is uſually in a Year or TW 
he ſhould proceed to Latin, which *tis a 
Wonder Parents, when they have had the 
Experiment in French, ſhould not think 
ought to be learn'd the ſame Way by talk- 
ing and reading. Only Care is to be taken 


| whilſt he 1s learning theſe foreign Langua- 


ges, by ſpeaking and reading nothing. elſe 
with his Tutor, that he do not forget to 
read Engliſh, which may be preſerved by his 
Mother, or ſome Body ' elſe, hearing him 
read ſome choſen Parts of the Scripture, or 
other Exgliſb Book, every Da. 

d. 164. Latin I look upon as abſolutely 


neceflary to a Gentleman; and indeed Cu- 


ſtom, which prevails over every thing, has 
made it ſo much a Part of Education, that 
even thoſe Children are whipp'd to it, and 
made ſpend many _— of their precious 


time 
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time uneaſily in Latin, who, after they are 
once gone from School are never to have 
more to do with it as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, 
than that a Father {hould waſte his own 
Money, and his Son's time, in ſetting him 
to learn the Roman Language, when at the 
Game time he deſigns him for a Trade, 
wherein he having no Uſe of Latin, fails 
not to forget that little which he brought 
from School, and which *tis Ten to One he 
abhors for the ill Uſage it procur'd him? 
Could it be believ'd, unleſs. we had every- 
where amongſt. us Examples of it, that a 
Child ſhould be forced to learn the Rudi- 
ments of a Language which he is never to 
uſe in the Courſe of Life that he is deſign- 
ed to; and neglect all the while the writing 
a good Hand, and caſting Account, which 
are of great Advantage in all Conditions 
of Life, and to moſt Trades indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary? But though theſe Qualifications, 
requiſite to Trade and Commerce and the 
Buſineſs of the World, are ſeldom or ne- 
ver to be had at Grammar- Schools, yet 
thither, not only Gentlemen ſend their 
ounger Sons, intended for Trades, but even 
Fradeſmen and Farmers fail not to ſend 
their Children, though they have neither 
Intention nor Ability to make them Scho- 
lars. If yon aſk them why they do this 
they think it as ſtrange a Queſtion as if you 
mould ask them, why they go to Church, 
Ul * Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom ſerves for Reaſon, and has, to thoſe 


who take it for Reaſon, ſo conſecrated this 
Method, that it is almoſt Religiouſly obſer- 


ved by them, and they ſtick to it, as if their 


Children had ſcarce an Orthodox Educati- 
on, unleſs they learn'd Lilh's Grammar. 

C 165. But how neceſſary ſoever Latin 
be to ſome, and is thought to be to others, 
to whom it is of no manner of Uſe or Ser- 
vice; yet the ordinary. way of Learning it 
in a Grammar-School is that, which havin 
had thoughts about, I cannot be forward to 
encourage. The Reaſons againſt it are ſo 
evident, and cogent, that they have prevail- 
ed with ſome intelligent Perſons, to quit 
the ordinary Road, not without Succeſs, 
though the Method made uſe of was not 
exactly which I imagine the eaſieſt, and in 
ſhort is this. To trouble the Child with 
no Grammar at all, but to have Latin, as 
Engliſh has been, without the Perplexity of 


Rules, talked into him, for if you will 


conſider it, Latin is no more unknown to a 


Child, when he comes into the World, than 


Ergliſh : And yet he learns Exgliſß without 
Maſter, Rule, or Grammar; and ſo might 
be Latin too, as Tully did, if he had ſome 
Body. always to talk to him in this Lan- 
guage, And when we ſo often ſee a French 
Woman teach an Engliſh Girl to ſpeak and 
read French perfectly in a Year or Two, 
without any Rule of Grammar, or an 
thing elſe but pratling to her, I cannot hut 
2 wonder 
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wonder, how Gentlemen have over ſeen this 
way for their Sons, and thought them more 
dull or incapable than their Daughters. 
d. 166. It therefore a Man could be, got 
who hunſelf ſpeaking good Latin, would 
always be about your Son, talk conſtantly 
to him, and ſuffer him to ſpeak or read 
nothing elſe, this would be the true and 
genuine way, and that which I would pro- 
poſe, not only as the eaſieſt and beſt, 
wherein . a Child tmght without Pains or 
Chiding, get a Language, which others are 
wont to be whipp'd for at School fix or ſeven 
Years together; But. alſo as that, wherein 
at the ſame time he might have his Mind 
and Manners. formed, and he be inſtructed 
ro boot in ſeveral Sciences, ſuch as are a 
good Part of Geegraphy, Aſtronomy, Chronolo- 
Ey, Anatomy, beſides ſome Parts of Hiſtor), 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
that fall under the Senſes, and require little 
more than Memory. For there, if we would 
take the- true 1175 our. Knowledge ſhould 
begin, and in ' thoſe Things be laid the 
Foundation; and not in the abſtract Noti- 
ons of Logick and Metapbyficks, which are 
Fitter to amuſe, than inform the Under- 
ſtanding, in its; firſt ſetting out towards 
Knowledge. When Young Men have had 
their Heads employ'd a while in theſe ab- 
ſtract Speculations without finding the Suc- 
ceſs and Improvement, or that Uſe of them, 
which they expected; they are apt to have 
35 hs e mean 
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mean Thoughts , either of Learning .or 
themſelves; they are tempted to quit their 


Studies, and throw away their Books, as 


containing nothing but hard Words, and 
empty Sounds; or elſe, to conclude, that if 
there be any real Knowledge in them, they 
themſelves have not Underſtandings eapa- 
ble of it. That this is ſo, perhaps I could 
aſſure you upon my own Experience. A- 
mongſt other things to be learn d by a young 
Gentleman in this Method, whilſt others of 
his Age are wholly taken up with Latin 
and Languages, I may alſo ſet down Geome- 
try for one, having known a young Gentle- 
man, bred ſomething after this way, able to 
demonſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, 
before he was Thirteen. | 

FS. 167. But if ſuch a Man cannot be got, 


who ſpeaks good Latin, and being able to 


inſtruct your Son in all theſe Parts of Knows 
ledge, will nndertake it by this Method; 
the next beſt is to have him taught as near 
this way as may be, which is by taking. 


ſome eaſie and pleaſant Book, ſuch as Zſop's 


Fables, and writing the Engliþ Tranſlation 
(made as literal as it can be) in one Line, 


and the Latin Words which anſwer each of 


them, juſt over it in another. Theſe let him 
read every Day over and over again, till he 
perfectly underſtands the Latin; and then 
20 on to another Fable, till he be allo per- 
lect in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, but ſometimes reviewing that, to 
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keep it in his Memory. And when he 
comes to write, let theſe be ſet him for Co- 
Pies, which with the Exerciſe of his Hand, 
will alſo advance him in Latin, This bein 
a more imperfect way than by talking Lot 
unto him; the Formation of the Verbs firſt, 
and afterwards the Declenſions of the Nouns 
and Pronouns perfectly learn'd by Heart, 
may facilitate his Acquaintance with the 
Genius and manner of the Latin Tongue, 
which varies the Signification of Verbs and 
Nouns, not as the Modern Languages do by 
Particles prefixt, but by changing the laſt 
Syllables. More than this of Grammar, I 
think he need not have till he can read him- 
ſelf Sanctii Minerva, with Scioppius and Peri- 
zomus's Notes. | 

In teaching of Children this too, I think, 
is to be obſerved, that in moſt Caſes, where 
they ſtick, they are not to be farther puz- 
zled, by putting them upon finding it out 
themſelves; as by aſking ſuch Queſtions as 
theſe, (viz.) Which is the Nominative Caſe, 
in the Sentence they are to : conſtrue; or 
demanding, what aufero ſignifies, to lead 
them to the Knowledge, what abſtulere ſigni- 
fes, Cc. when they cannot readily tell. 

This waſtes time only in diſturbing them : 
for whilſt they are Learning, and apply 
themſelves with Attention, they are to be 
kept in good Humour, and every thing made 
ealy to them, and as pleaſant as poſſible. 
Therefore where-ever they are at a ſtand, 


and 
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and are willing to go forwards, help them 

reſently over the Difficulty, without any 
Rebuke or Chiding, remembring, that where 
harſher Ways are taken, they are the Effect 


only of Pride and Peeviſhneſs m the Tex- 


cher, who expects Children ſnould inſtantly 
be Maſters of as much, as he knows; where- 
as he ſhould rather conſider, that has Buli- 


nels is to ſettle in them Habits, not angrily 


to inculcate Rules, which ſerve for little in 


the Conduct of our Lives; at leaſt are of 


no Uſe to Children, who forget them as ſoon 
as given. In Sciences where their Reaſon is to 
be Exerciſed, I will not deny, but this Method 
may ſometimes be varied, and Difficulties 
propos'd on purpoſe to excite Induſtry, and ac- 
cuſtom the Mind to employ its own Strength 
and Sagacity in Reaſoning. But yet, I gueſs, 
this is not to be done to Children, whilſt very 
young; nor at their Entrance upon any ſort” 
of Knowledge: Then every thing of it ſelf 
is difficult, and the great Uſe and Skill of a 
Teacher is to make all as eaſie as he can. 
But particularly in Learning of Languages 
there 1s leaſt Occaſion for poſeing of Chil- 
dren. For Languages, being to be .learn'd- 
by Roate, Cuſtom, and Memory, are then 
ſpoken in greateſt - Perfection, when all 
Rules of Grammar are pere forgotten. 
I grant the Grammar of a Language is 
ſome times very carefully to be ſtudied, but 
it is only to be ſtudied by a grown Man; 
when he applies himſelf to the Underſtand- 
X L 4 ing 
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ing of any Language critically, which is 
ſeldom the Buſineſs of any but profeſs'd 
Scholars. This I think will be agreed to, 
that if a Gentleman be to ſtudy any Lan- 
guage, it onght to be that of his own Coun- 
try, that he may underſtand the Language, 
which he has conſtant uſe of, with the ut - 
moſt Accuracy. 

There is yet a farther Reaſon, why Maſters 
and Teachers ſhould raiſe no Difficulties to 
their Scholars; but on the contrary ſhould 
ſmooth their way, and readily help them 
forwards, where they find them ſtop. Chil- 
drens Minds are narrow and weak, and uſu- 
ally ſuſceptible but of one Thought at once. 
Whatever is in a Child's Head fills it for 
the time, eſpecially if ſet on with any Paſ- 
fon. It ſhould therefore be the Skill and 
Art of the Teacher, to clear their Heads of 
all other Thoughts, whilſt they are Learn- 
ing of any thing, the better to make room 
for what he would inſtill into them, that it 
may be received with Attention and Appli- 
cation, without which it leaves no Impreſ- 
ſion. The Natural Temper of Children 
Uiſpoſes their Minds -to wander. Novelty 
alone takes them; whatever that preſents, 
they are preſently eager to have a Taſte of, 
and- are as ſoon ſatiated with it. They 
quickly grow weary of the fame thing, and 
ſo have almoſt their whole Delight in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradiction to the 
Natural State of Childhood for them — 
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fix their fleeting Thoughts. Whether this 
be ouring to the Tempter of their Brains, or 


the Quickneſs or Inſtability of their Animal 


Spirits, over which the Mind has not yet got 
2 full Command; this is viſible, that it is 
2 Pain to Children to keep their Thoughts 
ſteady to any thing. A laſting continued 
Attention is one of the hardeſt Taſks can be 
unpoſed on them; and therefore, he that re- 


quires their Application, ſhould endeavour to» 


make what he propoſes as grateful and agree- 
able as poſſible: at leaſt he ought to take care 
not to joyn any diſpleaſing or frightful Idea: 
with it. If they come not t5 their Books: 
with ſome kind of liking and reliſh, tis no 
wonder their Thoughts ſhould be pe! ä 
ally ſhifting from what diſguſts them; and 
ſeek better Entertainment in more pleaſing 
Objects, after which they will unavoidably, 
be gadding.. n | 
Tis, I know, the uſual Method of Tutors, 
to endeavour to procure Attention in' their 
Scholars, and to fix their Minds to the Bu- 
ſineſs in hand, by Rebukes and Corrections, 
if they {ſind them ever ſo little wandring. 
But ſuch Treatment is ſure to produce the 
quite contrary effect. Paſſionate words or 
blows from the Tutor fill the Child's Mind 
with Terror and Affrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no 
room for other Iinpreſſions. I believe there - 
is no body, that reads this, but may recol- 


lect what diſorder, haſty or imperious words 
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from his Parents or Teachers have caus'd in 
his Thoughts; how for the time it has 
turn d his Brains, ſo that he ſcarce knew 
what was ſaid by or to him. He preſently 
Joſt the ſight of what he was upon, his Mind 
was filPd with Diſorder and Confuſion, and 
in that ſtate was no longer capable of At- 
tention to any thing elſe. 
__ *Tis true, Parents and Governours onght 
to ſettle and eſtabliſh their Authority by 
an Awe over the Minds of thoſe, under 
their Tuition; and to rule them by that: 
But when they have got an Aſcendant over 
them, they ſhould uſe it with great Mode- 
ration, and not make themſelves ſuch Scare- 
crows, that their Scholars ſhould always 
tremble in their ſight. Such an auſterity 
may make their Government eaſie to them- 
ſelves, but of very little uſe to their Pupils, 
*Tis impoſſible Children ſhould learn any 
thing whilſt their Thoughts are poſſeſſed 
and difturb'd with any Paſſion, eſpecially 
Fear, which makes the ſtrongeſt: impreſſion 
on their yet tendera nd weak Spirits. Keep 
the Mind in an eafte calm temper, when 
vou would have it receive your Inſtructi- 
ons, or any increaſe of Knowledge. *Tis as 
impoſſible to draw fair and regular Chara- 
ters on a trembling Mind as on a ſhaking 
Paper. 
The great Skill of a Teacher is to get and 
keep the Attention of his Scholar; whalit 
be has that, he is ſure to advance as faſt as 
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the Learner's Abilities will carry him; and 
without that, all his buſtle and pudder will: 
be to little or no purpoſe. To attain this, 
he ſhould make the Child comprehend (as 
much as be) the Uſefulneſs of what he tea- 
ches him, and let him ſee, by what he has 
learnt, that he can do ſomething, which he 
could not before; ſomething, which gives 
him ſome Power and real Advantage above 
others, who are ignorant of it. To this he 
ſhould add ſweetneſs in all his Inſtructions; 
and by a certain Tenderneſs in his whole 
Carriage, make the Child ſenſible, that he 
loves him and deſigns nothing but his good, 
the only way to beget love in the Child, 
which will make him hearken to his Leſſons, 
and reliſn what he teaches him. 
Nothing but obſtinacy ſhould meet with 
any imperiouſnefs or rough uſage. All other 
Faults ſhould be corrected with a gentle 
hand, and kind encouraging words will: 
work better and more effectually upon à 
willing Mind, and even prevent a good deal 
of that Perverſeneſs, which rough and im- 
perious uſage often produces in well difpo- 
ſed and generous Minds. *Tis true, Obſti- 
nacy and wilful Neglects muſt be Maſter'd, . 


even though it colt blows to do it: But I 


am apt to think Perverſeneſs in the Pypils is 
often the effect of Frowardneſs in the Tit: 
and that moſt Children would ſeldom have“ 
deferv'd blows, if needleſs and miſapplied 
ronghneſs had not-tanght them 111 * | 
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and given them an Averſion for their 'Tea- 
cher, and all that comes from him. 


Inadvertency, forgetfulneſs, unſteadineſs, 
and wandring of Thought, are the natural 
Faults of Childhood; and therefore where 
they are not obſerv'd to be wilful, are to 
be mention d ſoftly, and gain'd upon by 
time, If every ſlip of this kind produces 
Anger and Rateing, the occaſions of Rebuke 
and Corrections will return ſo often, that 
the Tutor will be a conſtant terror and un- 
eaſineſs to his Pupils. Which one thing is 
enough to hinder their profiting by his 
Leſſons, and to defeat all his Methods of 
Inſtructions, r | 

Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds 
be ſo tempered with the conſtant Marks of 
Tenderneſs and good Will, that Affection 
may. ſpur. them to their Duty, and make 
them find 4 Pleaſure in complying. with 
his Dictates. This will bring them with 
Satisfaction, to their Tutor; make them 
hearken to him, as to one who is their 
Friend, that cheriſhes, them, and takes pains 
for their good: This will keep their 
Thoughts. eaſy and flee whilſt they are 
with him, the only ; temper wherein the 
Mind is capable of receiving new Informa- 
tions, and of admitting into it ſelf thoſe 
Impreſſions. Which if not taken and re- 
tain'd, all that they and their Teacher do 
together is loſt labour; there is mucli Unea- 
[ine and little Learning. bet 
+ n FS. 168. 
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. 168. When by this way of of interlining 
Latin and Pogliſh one with another, he has 
got a moderate Knowledge of the Latin 

ongne, he may then be advanc'd a little 
farther to the reading of ſome other eaſy 
Latin Book, ſuch as Jin or Eutropius, and 
to make the reading and underſtanding of it 
the leſs tedious and difficult to him, let him 
help himſelf if he pleaſe with the Exgliſb 
Tranſlation. Nor let the Objection, that 
he will then know it only by roat, fright 
any one. ' This when well conſidered, is 
not of any Moment againſt, but plainly 
for this way of learning a Language. For 
Languages are only to be learn d by roat; 
and a Man who does not ſpeak Exgliſb or 
Latin perfectly by roat, ſo that having 
thought of the thing he would ſpeak of, his 
Tongue of courſe without thought of Rule 
or Grammar, falls into the proper Expreſſi- 
on and Idiom of that Language, does not 
ſpeak it well, nor is Maſter ot it. And I 
would fain have any one name to me that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or ſpeak 
as he ſhould. do, by the Rules of Grammar. 
Languages were made not by Rules or Art, 
but by Accident, and the common Uſe of 
the People. And he that ſpeak them well, 
has no other. Rule but that; nor any thing 
to truſt to, but his Memory, and the Ha- 
bit of ſpeaking after the Faſhion learn'd 
from thoſe, that are allow'd to ſpeak pro- 
perly, which, in other Words 1s. only to 
ſpeak by roat, ; It 
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It will poſſibly be aſked here, Is Grammar 
then of no uſe? and have thoſe who have 
taken fo much pains in reducing ſeveral 
Languages to Rules and Obſervations; 
who have writ ſo much about Declenſions and 
Conjugations, about Concords and Syntaxis, loſt 
their Labour, and been learned to no pur- 
poſe? I fay not fo, Grammar has its place 
too. But this I think I may ſay, There 1s 
more Stir a great deal made with it than 
there needs, and thoſe are tormented about 
it to whom it does not at all belong. I 
mean Children at the Age, wherein they 
are uſually perplexed with it, in Grammar- 
Schools 3 | 
There 1s nothing more evident, than that 
Languages learnt by roat ſerve well enough 
for the common Affairs of Life and ordt- 
nary commerce. Nay Perſons of Quality 
of the Softer Sex, and ſich of them as have 
ſpent their Time, in Well-bred Company, 
ews us, that this plain Natural way 
without the leaſt Study or Knowledge of. 
Grammar, can carry them to a great Degree 
of Elegancy and Politeneſs in their Lan- 
ange: And there are Ladies who without 
nowing what Tenſes and Participles, Ad. 
verbs and Prepoſitzons are, ſpeak as proper- 
ly and as correctly (they might take it for 
an il] Complement if I ſaid as any Coun- 
try School-Maſter) as moſt Gentlemen who 
have been Bred up in the ordinary Methods 
of Grammar-Schools. Grammar therefore 
* 5 we 
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we ſee may be ſpared in ſome Cafes. The 
queſtion then will be, To whom ſhould it 
be Taught, and when? To this I Anſwer, 

1. Men learn Languages for the ordinary 
intercourſe of Society and Communication 
of thoughts in common Life without an 
farther deſign in their uſe of them. And 
for this purpoſe, the Original way of Learn- 
ing a Language by Converſation, not only 
ſerves wel] — but is to be prefer'd 
as the moſt Expedite, Proper and Natural. 
Therefore, to this uſe of Language one may 
Anſwer, That Grammar is not Neceſſary. 
This ſo many of my Readers muſt be forced 
to allow, as underſtand what I here ſay: 
and who converſing with others, underſtan 
them without having ever been taught the 
Grammar of the Exgliß Tongue. Which I 

| ſuppoſe is the Caſe of incomparably the 

| greateſt Part of Engli/þ Men; of whom I 
have never yet known any one who learn'd 

L his Mother Tongue by Rules. 

ö 2. Others there are, the greateſt Part of 

whoſe Buſineſs in this World is to be done 
with their Tongues and with their Pens; 

; and to thoſe it is convenient, if not neceſſa- 

ry, that they ſhould ſpeak properly and cor- 

realy, whereby they may let their Thoughts 
into other Mens Minds the more eaſily and 
with the greater Impreſſion, Upon this 

Account it 1s, that any fort of ſpeaking, fo 

as will make him be underſtood, 1s not 

thought enough for a Gentleman. He ought 
' == 
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to ſtudy Grammar amongſt the other Helps 
of ſpeaking well, but it maſt be the Gram- 
ar of his -own- Tongue, of the Language 
| he uſes, that he may underſtand his own 
Country Speech nicely, and ſpeak it pro- 
perly without ſhocking the Ears of thoſe it 
is addreſſed to with Soliciſins and offenſive 
Irregularities And to this Purpoſe: Gram» 
mar is neceſſary. But it is the Grammar 
only of their own proper Tongues, and to 
thoſe only who would take Pains in culti- 
vating their Language, and in perfecting 
their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen ſhould 
not do this I leave to be conſidered, ſince 
the want of Propriety and Grammatical 
Exactneſs, is thought very miſbecoming one 
of that Rank, and uſually draws on one 
guilty of ſuch Faults the Cenſure of having 
had a lower Breeding and worſe Compan 
than ſuits with his Quality. If this be fo, 
(as I ſuppoſe it is) it will be Matter of Won- 
der why young Gentlemen are forced to 
learn the Grammars of foreign and dead 
Languages, and are never once told of the 
Grammar of their own Tongues: They do 
not ſo much as know there is any ſuch 
Thing, much leſs is it made their Bufineſs 
to be inſtructed in it. Nor 1s their own 
Language ever propoſed to them as worthy 
their Care and Cultivating, though they 
have daily uſe ot it, and are not ſeldom in 
the future Courſe of their Lives judg'd of 
by their handſome or awkward Way of 
£1 expreſling 
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expreſſing themſelves in it. Whereas the 
Langnages, whoſe Grammars they have 


been ſo much employed in, are ſuch as pro- 


bably they ſhall ſcarce ever ſpeak or write; 
or if upon Occaſion this ſhould happen, 
they ſhall be excuſed for the Miſtakes and 
Faults they make in it. Would not a Chi- 
neſe, who took Notice of this Way of breed- 
ing, be apt to imagine that all our young 
Gentlemen were deſign'd to be Teachers and 
Profeſſors of the dead Languages of foreign 
Countries, and not to be Men of Buſineſs m 
their own ? na 

3. There is a third ſort of Men, who ap- 
ply themſelves to two or three foreign, 


dead, and (which amongſt us are called the) 


learned Languages; make them their Study, 
and pique themſelves upon there Skill in 
them. No doubt thoſe who propoſe to 
themſelves the learning of any Language 
with this View, and would be critically ex- 
act in it, ought carefully to ſtudy the Gram- 
mar of it. I would not be miſtaken here, 
as if this were to under- value Greek and 
Latin: I grant theſe are Languages of great 


Uſe and Excellency, and a Man can have 


no Place amongſt the Learned in this Part 
of the World who is a Stranger to them. 
But the Knowledge a Gentleman would or- 
dinarily draw for his Uſe ont of the Roman 
and Greek Writers, I think he may attam 
without ſtudying the Grammars of thoſe 
Tongues, and by bare reading, may come 
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to underſtand them ſufficiently for all his 
Purpoſes. How much farther he ſhall at 
any Time be concerned to look into the 
Grammar and critical Niceties of either of 
theſe Tongues, he himſelt will be able to 
determine when he comes to propoſe to him- 
ſelf the Study of any Thing that ſhall re- 
quire it. Which brings me to the other Part 
of the Enquiry, vix. | 
When Grammar ſhould be Taught. 
To which, upon the premiſed Grounds, the 
Anſwer is obvious, viz. | | | 
That if Grammar ought to be taught at 
any Time, it muſt be to one that can ſpeak 
the Language already, how elſe can he be 
angie the Grammar of it? This at leaſt is 
evident from the Practice of the Wiſe and 
Learned Nations amongſt the Antients. They 
made it a Part of Education to cultivate 
their own, not foreign Tongues. The Greeks 
counted all other Nations barbarous,and had 
a Contempt for their Languages. And tho' 
the Greek Learning grew 1n Credit amongſt 
the Romans, towards the end of their Com- 
mon-wealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue 
that was made the Study of their Youth: 
Their own Language they were to make uſe 
of, and therefore it was their own Language 
they were inſtructed and exerciſed in. 
ut more particularly to determine the 
roper Seaſon for Grammar, I do not ſee 
w 1t can reaſonably be made any ones 
Study, but as an Introduction to Rhetoricks 
| when 
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when it is thought Time to put any one 
upon the Care of poliſhing his Tongue, and 
of ſpeaking better than the Illiterate, then 


zs the Time for him to be inſtructed in the 
Rules of Grammar, and not before. For 


Grammar being to teach Men not to ſpeak, 
but to ſpeak correctly, and according to the 
exact Rules of the Tongue, which is one 
Part of Elegancy, there 1s little uſe of the 
one to him that has no need of the other; 
where Rhetorick is not neceſſary, Grammar 
may-be ſpared. I know not why any one 
ſhould waſte his Time and beat his Head 
about the Latin Grammar, who does not 
intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches 
and write Diſpatches in it. When any one 
finds in himſelf a Neceſſity or Diſpoſition to 
ſtudy any foreign Language to the bottom, 
and to be nicely exact in the Knowledge of 
it, it will be time enough to take a Gramma- 
tical Survey of it. It his Uſe of it be only to 
underſtand ſome Books writ in it, without a 
critical Knowledge of the Longue it ſelf,read- 
ing alone, as I have ſaid, will attain this End, 
without charging the Mind with the multi- 
plied Rules and Intricacies of Grammar. 

d. 169. For the Exerciſe of his Writing, 
let him ſometimes tranſlate Latin into Eng- 
% : But the learning of Latin being no- 
thing but the learning of Words, a very 
unpleaſant Buſineſs both to Young and Old, 
join as much other real Knowledge with it 
as you can, beginning ſtill with that which 

| es 
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lies moſt obvious to the Senſes; fuch as is 
the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants, and Ani. 
mals, and particularly Timber and Fruit: 
Trees, their Parts, and Ways of Propaga- 
tion, wherein à great deal may be taught a 
Child which will not be uſeleſs to the Man. 
But more eſpecially Geography, Aftroxomy, 
and Anatomy. But whatever you are teach- 
ing him, have a Care ſtill that you do not 
clog him with too much at once; or make 
any Thing his Buſineſs but down-r1ght Ver- 
tue, or reprove him for any Thing but Vice, 
or ſome apparent Tendency to it. 
dS. 170. But if, after all, his Fate be to 
go to School to get the Latin Tongue, twill 
be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
Method I think beſt to be obferved in 
Schools; you muſt ſubmit to that you find 
there, not expect to have it changed for 
your Son; but yet by all Means obtain, if 
you can, that he be not employ'd in making 
Latin Themes and Declamations, and leaſt of 
all Verſes of any kind. You may inſiſt on 
it, if it will do any Good, that you have 
no Deſign to make him either a Latin Ora- 
tor or Poet, but barely would have him un- 
derſtand perfectly a Latin Author; and 
that you obſerve, thoſe who teach any of 
the modern Languages, and that witli Sue- 
ceſs, never amuſe their Scholars to make 
Speeches or Verſes either in French or Itali- 
an, their Buſineſs being Language barely, and 
not Invention. ien un 4 


g. 171. 


more fully why I would not have 
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& 171. But to tell you a little Thewss. 


. 
\ o s 1 


him exercis'd in making of Themes and Ver- 


ſes. 1. As to Themes, they have, I confeſs, 


the Pretence of ſomething uſeful, which is 
to teach People to ſpeak handſomely and 
well on any Subject; which, if it could be 
attained this Way, I own, would be a great 
Advantage, there being nothing more be- 
coming a Gentleman, nor more uſeful in all 
the Occurrences of Life, than to be able, on 
any Occaſion, to ſpeak well, and to the Pur- 
poſe. © But this I ſay, that the making of 
Themes, as 1s uſual in Schools, helps not 
one Jot toward it: For do but conſider 
what tis, in making a Theme, that a young 
Lad is employ'd about; tis to make a 
Speech on ſome Latin, Saying; as, Omnia 
vincit amor, or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, 
&c. And here the poor, Lad, who wants 
Knowledge of thoſe Things he 1s to ſpeak of, 
which is to be had only from Time and 
Obſervation, muſt ſet his Invention on the 
Rack to ſay ſomething where he knows 
nothing; which is a ſort of Egyptian Tyran- 
ny to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore it 
is uſual, in ſuch Cafes, for the poor  Chil- 
dren to go to thoſe of higher Forms with 
this Petition, Pray give me a little Senſe; 
which, whether it be more reaſonable or 
more ridiculous, is not eaſy to determine. 
Before a Man can be in any Capacity to 
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ſpeak on any Subject, tis neceſſary he be 
acquainted with it; or elſe it as fooliſh to 
ſet him to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet a blind 
Man to talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of 
Muſick. And would you not think him a 
little crack d, who would require another 
to make an Argument, on a Moot Point, 
who underſtands nothing of our Laws? And 
what, I pray, do School-Boys underſtand 
concerning thoſe Matters, which are uſed to 
be propoſed to them in their Themes, as Sub- 
jects to diſcourſe on, to whet and and exer- 
ciſe their Fancies ? 

& 172. In the next Place conſider the 
Language that their Themes are made in: 
*Tis Latin, a Language foreign in their 
Country, and long ſince dead every- where: 
A Language which your Son, tis a thou- 
ſand to one, ſhall never have an Occaſion 
once to make a Speech in as long as he lives 
after he comes to be a Man ; and a Lan- 
guage wherein the Manner of expreſſing 
ones ſelf is ſo far different from ours, that 
to be perfect in that would very little im- 
prove the Purity and Facility of his Ex- 
hf Stile. Beſides that, there is now fo lit- 
tle Room, or Uſe, for ſet Speeches in our 
own Language, in any Part of our Evgliſh 
Buſineſs, that I can ſee, no Pretence for this 
fort of Exerciſe in our Schools, unleſs it can 
be ſuppoſed, that the making of ſet Latin 
Speeches ſhould be the Way to teach Men to 
peak well in Exgliſß Extempore. The Way 
f t 
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to that I ſhould think rather to be this: 
That there ſhould be propos'd to young 
Gentlemen rational and uſeful Queſtions, 


| ſuited to their Age and Capacities, and on 


Subjects not wholly unknown to them, nor 
out of their Way: Such as theſe, when they 
are ripe for Exercifes of this Nature, they 
ſhould! extempore, or after a little Meditation 
upon the Spot, ſpeak to, without penning 
of any Thing: For Laſk, if we will examine 
the Effects of this Way of Learning to ſpeak 
well, who ſpeak beſt in any Buſineſs, when 
Occaſion calls them to it upon any Debate, 
either thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves 
to compoſe and write down before-hand,what 
they would ſay ; or thoſe, who thinking on- 
ly of the Matter, to underſtand that as well as 
they can, ule themſelves only toſpeak extem- 


pore ? And he that ſhall judge by this will be 


little aptto think, That the accuſtoming him 
to ſtudied Speeches and ſet Compoſitions, is the 
Way to fit a young Gentleman for Buſineſs. 
$. 173. But perhaps we {ſhall be told, tis 
to improve and perfect them in the Latin 
Tongue. Tis true, that is their proper Bu- 
ſineſs at School; but the making of Themes 
is not the Way to it: That perplexes their 
Brains about Invention of Things to be ſaid, 
not about the Signification of Words to be 
learn'd; and when they are making a Theme, 
"tis Thoughts they ſearch and ſweat for, and 
not Language. But the Learning and Ma- 
ſtery of a Tongue being uneaſy and unplea- 
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ſant enough in it ſelf, ſhonld not be cum- 
ber d with any other Difficulties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. In fine, If Boys 
Invention be to be quicken d by ſuch Exerciſe, 
let them make Themes in Engliſh, where they 
have Facility, and a Command of Words, 
and will better ſee what kind of Thoughts 
they have, when put into their on Lan- 
uage: And if the Latin Tongue be to be 
on let it be done, the eaſieſt Way, 
without toiling and diguſting the Mind by 
ſo uneaſy an Imploy ment as that of making 
Speeches join d to it. «HA, 
| 8. 174. If theſe may be any 
Verſes.', Reaſons againſt Children's making 
L.uaatin Themes at School, I have much 
more to ſay, and of more Weight, againſt 
their making Yer/es; Verſes of any ſort: 
For if he has no Genius to Poetry, tis the 
moſt unreaſonable Thing in the World to 
torment a Child, and waſte his Time about 
that which can never ſucceed; and if he 
have a Poetick Vein, tis to me the ſtran- 
geſt Thing in the World that the Father 
mould deſire or ſuffer it to be cheriſhed or 
improved. Methinks the Parents ſhould 
labour to have it ſtifled and ſuppreſſed as 
much as may be; and I know, not what 
Reaſon a Father can have to. wiſh his Son 
a. Poet, who does not deſire to have him 
bid Defiance to all other Callings and Buſi- 
neſs: Which 1s not yet the, worſt, of the 
Caſe; tor if he proves a ſucceſsful Rhyper, 
2114 | I | an 
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and get once the Reputation of a Wit, I 


deſire. it may be conſidered what Company 
and Places he is like to ſpend his Time in, 


nay, and Eſtate too: For it is very feldom 


ſeen, that any one diſcovers Mines of Gold 
or Silver in Parnaſſus. Tis a pleaſant Air, 
but a barren Soil; and there are very few In- 
ſtances of thoſe who have added to their 
Patrimony by any Thing they have reaped 
from thence. Poetry and Gaming, which 
uſually go together, are alike in this too, 
That they ſeldom bring any Advantage 
but to thoſe who have nothing elſe to live 
on. Men of Eſtates almoſt conſtantly go 
away Loſers; and tis well if they eſcape 
at a cheaper Rate than their whole Eſtates, 
or the greateſt Part of them. If therefore 
you would not have your Son the Fiddle to 
every jovial Company, without whom the 
Sparks could not reliſh their Wine, nor 
know how to paſs an Afternoon idlely ? if 
you would not have him to waſte his Time 
and Eſtate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty Acres left him by his Anceſtors, 
do not think you will much Care he ſhould 
be a Poet, or that his School-maſter ſhould 
enter him in verſifying. But yet, if any 
one will think Poetry a deſirable Quality 
in his Son, and that the Study of it wonld 
raiſe his Faucy and Parts, he muſt needs 
yet confeſs, that to that end reading the ex- 
cellent Greek and Roman Poets, is of more 
Ule than making * of his own, in 


4 
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a Language that is not his own. And he; 
whoſe Deſign at is to excell in | Exgh/b Poe- 


try, would not, I gueſs, think the Way to it 


were to make his firſt Eſſays in Latin 
Verſes. N 
C 175. Another Thing very or- 
Memo- dlinary in the vulgar Method of 
riter. Grammar Schools there is, of which 
I ſee no uſe at all, unleſs it be to 
balk young Lads in the Way to learning 
Languages, which, in my Opinion, ſhould 
be made as eaſy and pleaſant- as may be; 
and that which was painful in it, as much 
as poſſible quite removed. That which I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their being 
forced to learn by heart, great Parcels of 
the Authors which are taught them; where- 
in I can diſcover no Advantage at all, eſpe- 
cially to the Buſineſs they are upon. Lan- 
guages are to be learn'd only by Reading 
and Talking, and not by Scraps of Authors 
got by heart; which, when a Man's Head 
is ſtuffed with, he has got the juſt Furniture 
of a Pedant, and tis the ready Way to 
make him one; than which there is nothing 
leſs becoming a Gentleman. For what can 
be more ridiculous, than to mix the rich 
and handſome Thoughts and Sayings of 
others with a deal of poor Stuff of his own; 
which 1s thereby the more expoſed, and has 
no other Grace in it, nor will otherwiſe re- 
commend the Speaker, than a thread-bare 
Ruſſet Coat would, that was ſet off with 

. large 
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large Patches of Scarlet and glittering Bro- 
card. Indeed, where a Paſſage comes in the 
Way whoſe Matter is worth Reinembrance, 
and the Expreſſion of it very cloſe and ex- 
cellent (as there are many ſuch in the an- 
cient Authors) it may not be amiſs to lodge 
it in the Mind of young Scholars, and with 
ſuch admirable Strokes of thoſe great Ma- 
ſters ſometimes exerciſe the Memory of 
School. Boys. But their Learning of their 
Leſſons by heart, as they happen to fall out 
in their Books without Choice or Diſtincti- 
on, I know not what it ſerves for, but to 
miſ-ſpend their Time and Pains, and give 


them a Diſguſt and Averſion to their Books, 


15 they find nothing but uſeleſs Trou- 
e. il ene 
$. 176. I hear. it's ſaid,” That Children 


ſhould be employ'd in getting Things by 


heart to exerciſe and improve their Memo- 
Ties. I could with this were ſaid with as 
much Authority of Reaſon, as it is with 


Forwardneſs of Aſſurance, and that this 


Practice were eſtabliſhed upon good Obſer- 


vation more than old Cuſtom : For it is 


evident that Strength of Memory is owing 


to an happy Conſtitution, and not to an 
habitual Improvement got by Exerciſe, Tis 


true, what the Mind is intent upon, and, 


for fear of letting it flip, often imprints 


afreſh on it ſelf by frequent Reflection that 
it is apt to retain, but ſtill according to its 


own natural Strength of Retention. An 


M 2 Impreſſion 
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Enpireſſion made en Bees-wax or Lead will 


not caſt: ſo long as on Braſs or Steel. In- 


ec i t be renew d often, it may laſt the 

nger ; but every new reflecting on it is a 
new Impreſſion, and tis from thence one is 
to reckon, if one would know how long 
the Mind-retains-1t. But the learning Pages 
of Latin by heart no more fits the Memory 
for Retention of any thing elſe, than the 
graving of ane Sentence in Lead, makes it 
the more capable of retaining firmly any 
other Characters. If ſuch a ſort of Exerciſe 
of the Memory were able to give it Strength, 
and improve our Parts, Players of all other 
People muſt needs have the beſt Memories, 
and be the: belt Company. But whether the 
Scraps, they have got into their Heads this 
Wa, makes them remember other things 
the better; and whether their Parts be im- 

o ved proportionably to the Pains they 
have takeriin getting by heart others Say- 
ings, Experience will ſhew. Memory is fo 
neceſſary to all Parts and Conditions of 
Life, and ſo litile is to be done without it, 
that we art not to fear it {honld grow dull, 
and uſeleſs for want of Exerciſe, if Exer- 
iſe would make, it grow ſtronger. But J 
fear. this ener of the Mind is not capa- 
ble of much Help and Amendment in gene- 
ral by any Exerciſe. or Endeavour of ours, 
at leaſt not by that uſed upon this Pretence 
in Grammar- Schools. And if Xerxes was 
Able to call every common Soldier by Name 
(1244199715 8 ill 
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In his Army, that conſiſted of no leſs t Han 


_ an Hundred thouſand Men, I think it may 


be gueſſed, he got not this wonderful Abi- 
lity by Learning his Leſſons by heart when 
he was a Boy. This Method of exerciſing 
and improving the 3 toi lſom Re- 
petitions without Book of what they read, 
1s, I think, little nſed in the Education of 
Princes, which if it had that Advantage is 
talked of, ſhould be as little neglected in 
them as in the meaneſt Schoobboys: Princes 
having as much need of good Memories as 
any Men living, and have generally an equal 
Share in this Faculty with other Men; 
though it has never been taken care of this 
way. What the Mind is intent upon, and 
careful of, that it remembers beſt, and for 
the Reaſon above - mentioned: To which, if 
Method and Order be joyn'd, all is done, I 


think, that can be, for the Help of a weak 


Memory; and he that will take any other 
way to do it, eſpecially that of charging it 
with a Train of other People's Words, 
which he that learns care not for, will, 1 
eſs, ſcarce find the Profit anſwer half the 
Time and Pains imploy'd in it. | 
I do not mean hereby, that there ſhould 
be no Exerciſe given to Children's Memo- 
ries. I think their Memories ſhould be 
employ'd, but not in learning by Roat 
whole Pages out of Books, which the Leſſon 
being once ſaid, and that Taſk over; are 
deliver'd up again to Oblivion and neglected 
M 3 fos 
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for ever. This mends neither the Memory 
nor the Mind. What they ſhould learn by 

heart out of Authors, I have above-mention- 
ed: And fuch Wiſe and Uſeful Sentences 
being once given in charge to their, Memo- 
ries, they ſhould never be ſuffer d to forget 
again, but be often call'd to an account for 
them; whereby, beſides the Uſe thoſe Say- 
ings may be to them in their future OA 
as fo many good Rules and Obſervations, 
they will be taught to reflect often, and be- 
think themſelves what they have to remem- 
ber, which is the only way to make the Me- 
mory quick and uſeful. The Cuſtom of 
Frequent Reflection will keep their Minds 

from running adrift, and call their Thoughts 
home from uſeleſs unattentive Roving: And 
therefore, I think, it may do well, to give 
them ſomething every Day to remember; 
but ſomething ſtill, that is in it ſelf worth 
the remembring, and what you would never 
have out of Mind, whenever you call, or 
they themſelves ſearch for it. This will 
oblige them often to turn their Thoughts 
inwards, than which you cannot with them 

a better intellectual Habit. | 
FSi. 177. But under whoſe Care 
Latin, ſoever a Child is put, to be taught, 
5 during the tender and flexible Years 
of his Life, this is certain, it ſhould be one, 
who thinks Latin and Language the leaſt 
part of Education; one who knowing how 
much Yertue, and a welbtemper'd Soul is 
| to 
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to be preferr'd to any fort of Learnim or 
Language, makes it is chief Baſineſs to form 
the Mind of his Scholars, and give that a 
iht diſpofition : which, if onee got, though 
all th reſt ſhould be neglected, would, in 
ie time, produce all the reſt: and which 
if it be not got, and ſettled, fo as to keep 
ont ill and vicious Habits, Languages and 
Sciences, and all the other Accompliſhments. 
of Education will be to no purpoſe, but to 
make the worſe, or more dangerous Man, 
And, indeed whatever ſtir there is made 
about getting of Latin, as tlie great and dif- 
ficult Buſineſs, his Mother may teach it him 
her ſelf, if ſhe will but ſpend two or three 
Hours in a Day with him, and make hun 
read the Evangeliſts in Latin to her: For 
ſhe need but buy a Latin Teſtament, and 
having got ſomebody to mark the laſt Syl- 
lahle but one where it is long, in Words 
above two Syllables (which is enough to 
regulate her Pronunciation and Accentin 
the Words) read daily in the Gaſpels, an 
then let her avoid Underſtanding them in 
Latin if ſhe can. And when ſhe underſtands 
the Evangeliſts in Latin, let her, in the 
fame manner, read A/op's Fables, and fo 
proceed on to Eutropius, Fuſtin, and other 
ſuch Books. I do not mention this, as an 
Imagination of what I fancy may do, but 
as: of a thing I have known: done, and the 
Latin Tongue with eaſe got this way. 
But to return to what T was faying: He 
* „ that 
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that takes on him the charge of bringing up 
young Men, eſpecially young Gentlemen, 
ſhould have ſomething more in him than 
Latin, more than even a Knowledge in the 
Liberal Sciences: He ſhould be a Perſon 
of eminent Vertue and Prudence, and with 
good Senſe, have good Humour, and the 
Skill to carry himſelf with gravity, eaſe, 
and kindneſs, in a. conſtant Converſation 
with his Pupils. But of this Thave ſpoken 
at large in another plage 
8. 178. At the fame time that he is learn- 
ing French and Latin, a Child, as has been ſaid, 
may alſo be enter'd in Aitbmetick, Geography, 
Chronology, Hiſtory, and Geometry too. For if 
theſe be taught hin in French or Latin, when 
he begins once to underſtand either of theſe 
Tongues, he will get a Knowledge in theſe 
Sciences, and the Language to boot. 
| Geography, I think, ſhould be be- 
Geogra- gun with: For the learning of the 
22. Figure of the Globe, the Situation 
and Boundaries of the Four Parts 
of the World, and that of particular King- 
doms and Countries, being only an exer- 
ciſe of the Eyes and Memory, a Child with 
pleaſure will learn and retain them: And 
this is ſo certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother has 
fo well inſtructed this way in Geography, 
that he knew the Limits of the Four Parts 
of the World, could readily point, being 
aſked, to any Country upon the Globe, 
or 
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or any Country in the Map of England, 
knew all the great Rivers, Promontories, 
Straits, and Bays in the World, and could 
find the Longitude and Latitude of any 
Place, before he was ſix Years old. Theſe 
things, that he will thus learn by ſight, and 
have by roat in his Memory, is not all, I 
confeſs, that he is to learn upon the Globes. 
But yet it 1s a good ſtep and preparation to 


it, and will make the remainder much ea- 


ſier, when his Judgment is grown ripe e- 
nough for it: Beſides, that it gets ſo much 
time now; and by the pleaſure of knowing 
things, leads him on inſenſibly to the gain- 
ing of Languages. 

179. When he has the natural 


Parts of the Globe well fix'd in his 773 


Memory, it may then be time to be- merick. 

in Arithmetick. By the natural 

arts of the Globe, I mean ſeveral Poſitions 
of the Parts of the Earth, and Sea, under 
different Names and Diſtinctions of Coun- 
tries not coming yet to thoſe Artificial and 
imaginary Lines, which have been invented, 
and are only ſuppos'd for the better improve- 
ment of that Science. 

F. 180 Arithmetick is the eaſieſt, and con- 
ſequently the firſt ſort of abſtract Reaſo- 
ning, which the Mind commonly bears, or 
accuſtoms it ſelf to: And is of ſo general uſe 
in all parts of Life and Buſineſs, that 
ſcarce any thing is to be done withont it. 
This is certain, a Man cannot have too 

5 much 
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much of it, nor too perfectly: He ſhould 
therefore begin to be exercis'd in counting, 
as ſoon, and as far, as he is capable of it; 
and do ſomething in it every Day, till he 
is Maſter of the Art of Numbers. When he 
underſtands Addition and Snbſtration, he 
may then be advanced farther in Geography, 
after he is acquainted with the Poles, Zones, 
Parallel Circles and Meridians, be taught 
Longitude and Latitude and by them be made 
to underſtand the uſe of Maps, and by the 
Numbers placed on their Sides, to know the 
reſpective Situation of Countries, and how 
to find them out on the Terreſtial 
Aſt r on0- Globe. Which when he can read1- 
my. ly do, he may then be entered in 
the Celeſtial; and there going over 
all the Circles again, with a more particu- 
lar Obſervation of the Eclyptick, or Zodi- 
ack, to fix them all very clearly and di- 
ſtinctly in his Mind, he may be taught the 
Figure and Poſition of the ſeveral Conſtella- 
tions, which may be ſhewed him firſt upon 
the Globe, and then in the Heavens. 
When that is done, and he knows pretty 
well the Conſtellations of this our Hemiſ- 
Phere, it may be time to give him ſome No- 
tions of this our planetary World, and to 
that Purpoſe it may not be amiſs to make 
him a Draught of the Cypernican Syſtem, 
and therein explain to him the Situation of 
the Planets, their reſpective Diſtances from 
the Sun, the Center of their Revolutions. 


This 
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This will prepare him to underſtand the 

Motion and Theory of the Planets, the 
moſt eafy and natural Way. For ſince 

Aſtronomers no longer doubt of the Motion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 

ſhould proceed upon that Hypotheſis which 

is not only the ſimpleſt and leaſt perplexed 
for a Learner, but alſo the likelieſt to be 

true in it ſelf. But in this as in all other 

parts of Inſtruction, great Care muſt be 

taken with Children, to begin with that, 

which is plain and ſimple, and to teach 

them as little as can be at once, and ſettle 

that well in their Heads, before you pro- 

ceed to the next, or any thing new in that 
Science. Give them firſt one ſimple Idea, 
and ſee that they take it right, and per- 
fectly comprehend it before you go any 
farther, and then add ſome other ſimple 
Idea which lies next in your way to what: 
you aim at, and ſo proceeding by gentle 
and inſenſible Steps, Children without Con- 
fuſion and Amazement, will have their Un- 
derſtandings opened, and their Thoughts 
extended farther, than could have been ex- 
pected. And when any one has learn'd any 
thing himſelf, there is no ſuch way to fix it 
in his Memory, and to encourage him to go 
on, as to ſet him to teach it others. 
| th 181. When he has once got 8 
ſuch an Acquaintance with the „“ 
Globes, as is above-mentioned, he af 


* 


may be fit to be tried a little in Geometry; 


wherein 
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metry; wherein I think the Six firſt Books 
of Euclid enough for him to be taught. For 
I am in ſome Lube whether more to a man 
of Buſineſs be neceſſary or uſeful. At leaft 
if he have a Genius and Inclination to it, 
being enter'd ſo far by his Tutor, he will be 
able to go on of himſelf without a. Teacher. 
The Globes therefore muſt be ſtudied, and 
_ that diligently, and I think may be begun 
betimes, if the Tutor will be but careful to 
diſtinguiſh, what the Child is capable of 
knowing, and what not; for which this may 
be a Rule, that perhaps will go à pretty 
Way (vz.) that Children may be taught any 
thing, that falls under their Senſes, eſpeci- 
ally their ſight, as far as their Memories only 
are exerciſed: And thus a Child very young 
may learn, which is the Aquator, which 
the Meridian, &c. which Europe and which 
England upon the Globes, as ſoon almoſt as 
he knows the Rooms of the Houſe he lives 
in, if Care be taken not to teach him too 
much at once, nor to ſet him upon a new 
Part, till that, which he is upon, be perfe&- 
Iy learn'd and fix'd in his Memory. 
: S. 182, With Geography, Chro- 
* ology ought to go hand in hand. I 


9 _ mean the general Part of it, ſo that 

he may have in his Mind a view 

of the whole current of time, and the ſeveral 

_ conſiderable Epochs that are made uſe of in 

_ Hiſtory. Without theſe two, Hiſtory, 

which is the great Miſtreſs of 1 
| all 
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and Civil Knowledge; and ought to be the 
propes Study of a Gentleman, or Man of 

ineſs in the World; without Geography 
and Chronology, I ſay, Hiſtory will be very 
ill retained, and very little uſeful ; but be 
only a jumble of Matters of Fa&, confuſed- 
4 eaped together without Order or Inſtru- 
ion. Tis by theſe two, that the Actions 
of Mankind are ranked into their proper 
Places of Times and Countries, under which 
Circumſtances, they are not only much ea- 
ſier kept in the Memory, but in that natu- 
ral Order, are only capable to afford thoſe 
Obſervations, which make a Man the bet - 
ter and the abler for reading them. - 
d. 183. When I ſpeak of Chronology as a 
Science he ſhould be perfect in, I do not 
mean the little Controverſies, that are in it. 

Theſe are endleſs, and moſt of them of ſo 
little Importance to a Gentleman, as not to 
deſerve to be enquir'd into, were they ca- 
pable of an eaſie Deciſion. And therefore 
all that learned Noiſe and Duſt of the Chro- 
nologiſt is wholly to be avoided. The moſt 
uſeful Book I have ſeen in that part of 
Learning, is a ſmall Treatiſe of Straucbius, 
which is printed in Twelves, under the 
Title of Breviarium Chronologicum , out of 
which may be ſelected all that is neceſſa- 
ry to be taught a young Gentleman con- 
cerning Chronology ; for all that is in that 
Treatiſe a Learner need not be cumbred 
with. He has in him the moſt 1 
able. 


5 
l 
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able or uſual Fpochs reduced all to that of 
the Julian Period, which is the eaſieſt and 
plaineſt, and ſureſt Method, that can be 
made uſe of in Chronology. To this Treatiſe 
of Strauchius, Helvicus's Tables may be added 
as a Book to be turned to on all occaſions. 
$. 184. As nothing teaches, ſo 
Hiſtory. nothing delights more than Hiſtory. 
Ihe firſt of theſe recommends it to 
the Study of Grown Men, the latter makes 
me think it the fitteſt for a young Lad, who 
as ſoon as he 1s inſtructed in Chronology, 
and acquainted with the ſeveral Epochs in 
uſe in this part of the World, and can re- 
duce them to the Julian Period, ſhould then 
have ſome Latin Hiſtory put into his Hand. 
The choice ſhonld he directed by the eaſi- 
neſs of the Stile; for where-ever he Pegs, 
Chronology will keep it from Confuſion , 
and the pleaſantneſs of the Subject inviting 
him to read, the Language will inſenſibly 
be got, without that terrible vexation and 
uneaſineſs, which Children ſuffer, where 
they are put into Books beyond their Capa- 
city, ſuch as are the Roman Orators and 
Poets, only to learn the Roman Language. 
When he has by reading Maſter'd the eaſi- 
er, ſuch perhaps as Fuftin, Eutropius, Quin- 
tus Curtius, &c. the next Degree to theſe, 
will give him no great Trouble : And thus 
by a gradual Progreſs from the plaineſt 
and eaſieſt Hiſtorians, he may at laſt come 
to read the moſt difficult and ſublime of the 


Latin 


ow 


Horace. 
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Latin Authors, ſuch as are Tully, Virgil, and 
6 185. The Knowledge of Ver-. 
tue, all along from the beginning, Erbin. 
in all the Inſtances he is capable 
of, being taught him, more by Practice 
than Rules; and the love of Reputation 
inſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, being 
made habitual in him, I know not whether 
he ſhould read any other Diſcourſes of Mo- 
rality, but what he finds in the Bible; or 
have any Syſtem of Ethicks pur into his 
Hand, till he can read Tully's Offces, not as 
a School-Boy to learn Latin, but as one 
that would be informed in the Principles 
and Precepts of Vertue, for the Conduct of 
his Life. Be "3 
$. 186. When he has pretty well C ., 
digeſted Twlly's Offices, and added Zw. 
to it, Puffendorf de Officio hominis & 
civis, it may be ſeaſonable to ſet him upon 
Grotius de Jure Belli & Pacts, or which per- 
haps is the better of the two, Puffendorf de 
Jure naturali & Gentium; wherein he will 
be inſtructed in the natural Rights of Men, 
and the Original and Foundations of Socie- 
ty, and the Duties reſulting from thence. 
This general Part of Civil. Lam and Hiſtory, 
are Studies which a Gentleman ſhould not 
barely tonch at, but conſtantly dwell upon, 
and never have done with. A Vertuous 
and well behaved young Man, that 1s well 
verſed in the general Part of the Civil. Lam 


(which 
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(which concerns not the chicane of private 
Caſes, but the Affairs and Intercourſe of 
Civilized Nations in general, grounded up- 
on Principles of Reaſon) underſtands Latin 
well, and can write a good hand, one may 
turn looſe into the World, with great aſſu- 
rance, that he will find Employment and 
Eſteem every where. 5 

| $. 187. It would be ſtrange to 
Law. ſuppoſe an Engliſh Gentleman ſhould 

be ignorant of the Law of his Coun- 

. This, whatever Station he is 1n, 1s ſo 
requiſite, that from a Juſtice of the Peace, 
to a Miniſter of State, I know no Place he 
can well fill withont it. I do not mean the 
chicane or wrangling and captious part of 
the Lay : a Gentleman, whoſe Buſinefs is to 
ſeek the true Meaſures of Right and Wrong, 
and not the Arts how to avoid doing the 
one, and ſecure himſelf in doing the other, 
- ought to be as far from ſuch a Study of the 
Law, as he is concerned diligently to apply 
himſelf to that, wherein he may be ſervice- 
able to his Country. And to that purpoſe, 
I think the right way for a Gentleman to 
ſtudy Our Law, which he does not defign 
for his Calling, is to take a view of our 
Engliſh Conſtitution and Government, in the 
ancient Books of the Common Law; and 
ſome more modern Writers, who out of them 
have given an account of this Government. 
And having got a true Idea of that, then 
to read our Hiſtory, and with it join in 

every 


- . * 


every King's Reign the Laws then made. 
This will give an inſight into the reaſon of 
our Statntes, and ſhew the true ground io 
which they came to be made, and at 
weight they ovght to have. © © 
'$. 188. Rhetorick and Logick be- 
ing the Arts, that in the ordinary tte 
method uſually follow immediate- Foe 
ly after Grammar it may perhaps © 
be wondered that I have faid fo little of them. 
The Reafon is becauſe of the little Advan- 
tage young People receive by them: For I 
have ſeldom or never obſerved any one to 
get the Skill of reaſoning well or ſpeaking 
handſomly, by ſtudying thoſe Rules which 
pretend to teach it: And therefore I wonld 
have a young Gentleman take a View of 
them in the ſhorteſt Syſtems could be found, 
without dwelling long on the Contemplati- 
on and Study of thoſe Formalities. Right 
Reaſoning is founded on ſomething elſe than 
the Predicaments and Predicables, and does 
not conſiſt in talking in Mode and Figure it 
ſelf. But tis beſides my preſent Buſineſs to 
enlarge upon this Speculation. To come 
therefore to what we have in hand; If you 
would have your Son reaſon well, tet him 
read Chillingworth; and if you would have 
him ſpeak well, let him be converſant in 
Fully, to give him the true Mea of Elo- 
quence ; and let him read thoſe Things that 
are well writ in Engliſh, to perfect his 
Style in the Purity of our Lan | _ 
5189. 


Suage. 
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F. 189. If the Uſe and End of right Rea - 
ſoning, be to have right Notions and a right 
Judgement of Things; to diſtinguiſh betwixt, 
ruth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, 
and to act accordingly; he ſure got to let 
your Son be bred up in the Art and For- 
mality of diſputing, either practiſing it 
himſelf, or admiring it in others; unleſs in- 
ſtead of an able Man, you deſire to have 
him an inſignificant Wrangler, Opiniater 
in Diſcourſe, and priding himſelf in contra- 
dicting others; or, which is worſe, queſtio- 
ning every Thing, and thinking there is no 
ſuch thing as Truth to be ſought, but only 

Victory in diſput ing. There cannot be any 
Thing ſo diſingenious, ſo miſbecoming a 
Gentleman, or any one who pretends to be 
a rational Creature, as not to yield to plain 
Reaſon, and the Conviction of clear Ar- 

uments. Is there any Thing more 1ncon- 
ent with civil Converſation. and the End 
of all Debate, than not to take an Anſwer, 
though never ſo full and ſatisfactory ; but 
ſtill to go on with the Diſpute as long as 
equivocal Sounds can - furniſh La - Medius 
terminus | a Term to wrangle with on the 
one Side, or a Diſtinction on the other? 
whether pertinent or impertinent, ſenſe or 
nonſenſe, agreeing, with or contrary to 
what he had ſaid before, it matters not. For 
this in ſhort, is the Way and Perfection of 
Logical Diſputes, That the Opponent never 
take any Anſwer, nor the Reſpondent ever 


yield 
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yield to any Argument. This neither of 
them muſt do, whatever becomes of Truth 
or Knowledge, unleſs he will paſs for a poor 
baftl'd Wretch, and lie under the Diſgrace 
of not being able to maintain whatever he 
has once aftirm'd, which is the great Aim 
and Glory in diſputing. Truth is to be 
found and ſupported by a mature and due 
Conſideration of things themſelves, and 
not by artificial Terms and Ways of ar- 
guing: Theſe lead not Men ſo much into 
the Diſcovery of Truth, as into a captious 
and fallacious Uſe of donbtful Words, 
which is the moſt uſeleſs and moſt offen- 
five Way of talking, and ſuch as leaſt ſuits 


a Gentleman or a Lover of Truth of an 


Thing in the World. a = 
There can ſcarce be a greater Defect in a 
Gentleman, than not to expreſs himſelf 
well either in writing or ſpeaking. But yet 
FE think, I may aſk my Reader, whether he 
doth not know a great many, who live upon 


their Eſtates, and fo, with the Name, ſhould 


have the Qualities of Gentlemen, who 
cannot ſo much as tell a Story as they 
{hould, much leſs ſpeak clearly and per- 
ſwaſively in any Buſineſs. This, I think 


not to be ſo much their Fault as the Fault 


of their Education; for I muſt, without 
Partiality, do my Country-men this Right, 
That where they apply themſelves, I ſee 
none of their Neighbours out- go them. 
They have been taught Nhetorich, but yet 
never 
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handſomly with their Tongues or Pens in 
the Language they are always to-uſe; as if 
the Names of the Figures that embelliſh'd 
the Diſcourſes of thoſe who underſtood the 
Art of ſpeaking, were the very Art and 
Skill of Beading welt. This, as all other 
Things of Practice, is to be learn'd not by 


a few or a great many Rules given, but by 


Exerciſe and Application according to good 
Rules, or rather Patterns, till Habits are 
got, and a Facility of doing it well. 

Acgreeable hereunto, perhaps it 
Kyle. might not be amiſs, to make Chil- 
dren, as ſoon as they are capable 


of it, often to tell a Story of any Tang 


they know; and to correct at firſt: the mo 
— remarkable Fault they are guilty of in their 
| Way of putting it together. When that 
Fault is cured, then to ſhew them the next 
and ſo on, till one after another, all, at 
leaſt the groſs ones, are mended. When 
they can tell Tales pretty well, then it may 
be time to make them write them. The Fa- 
bles of Æſop, the only Book almoſt that I 
know fit for Children, may afford them 
Matter for this Exerciſe of writing Euxgliſb, 
as well as for reading and tranflating to 
enter them in the Latin Tongue. When 
> they are got paſt the Faults of Grammar, 
and can join in a continued coherent Diſ- 
courſe the ſeveral Parts of a Story, without 
bald and unhandſome Forms of Tranſſation 


(as 


** 


never taught how to expreſs themſilves 
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[as is uſual) often repeated, hel that deſires 
to perfect them yet farther in this, which 
is the firſt Step to ſpeaking well, and needs 
no Invention, may have Recourſe to Tully, 
and by putting in Practice thoſe Rules 
which that Maſter of Eloquence gives in his 
Firſt Book De Inventiene, &. 20. make them 
know wherein the Skall and Graces of an 
handſome Narrative, according to the ſeve- 
ral Subjects and Deſigns of it, lie. Of each 
of which Rules fit Examples may be found 
out, and therein they may be thewn how 
others have practis d them. The ancient 
Claſſick Authors afford Plenty of ſuch Ex- 
amples, which they fhould be made not on- 
Iy to tranſlate, but have ſet before them as 
Patterns for their daily Imitation. 
When they underſtand how to write 
Exgliſb with due Connexion, Propriety and 


Order, and are pretty well Maſters of a 


tolerable narrative Stile, they may be ad- 
vanced to writing of Letters; wherein they 
ſhould not be put upon any Strains of Wit 
or Complement, but taught to expreſs their 
own plain eaſie Senſe, without any Incohe- 
rence, Confuſion or Roughneſs. And when 
they are perfect in this, they may, to raiſe 
their Thoughts, have ſet before them the 
Example of Voitures for the Entertainment 
of their Friends at a Diſtance, with Letters 
of Complement, Mirth, Rallery or Diver- 
ſion; and Tully's Epiſtles, as the beſt Pattern, 
whether for Buſineſs or Converſation... 'The 
355 ; WIKINg 
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writing. of Letters has ſo much to do in all 
the Occurrences of Humane Life, that no 
Gentleman can avoid ſhewing him- 
Letters. ſelf in this kind of writing. Occa- 
ions will daily force him to make 
this uſe of his Pen, which, beſides the Con- 
ſequences that, in his Affairs, his well or 
ill managing of it often draus after it, al- 
ways lays him open to a ſeverer Examina- 
tion of his Breeding, Seiſe, and Abilities, 
than Moral Diſcourſes; whoſe tranſient 
Faults dying for the moſt Part with the 
Sound, that gives them Life, and ſo not 
Subject to a ſtrict Review, more eaſily eſcape 
Obſervation and Cenſu re.. 
Had the Methods of Education been 
directed to their right End, one would have 
thought this ſo neceſſary a Part could not 
have been neglected, whilſt Themes and 
Verſes in Latin, of no uſe: at all, were ſo 
.conliantly every where preſſed, to the rack- 
ang of Childrens Inventions beyond their 
Strength, and hindering their chearful Pro- 
greſs in learning the Tongues by unnatu- 
ral Difficulties. But Cuſtom has ſo-ordain'd 
at, and who dares diſobey? And would it 
not be very unreaſonable to require of a 
learned Country School-Maſter (who has 
all the Tropes and Figures in Farnaby's 
Ahetorick at his Fingers Ends) to teach his 
Scholar to expreſs, himſelf handſomly in 
Ergliſb, when it appears to be ſo little his 
Buſineſs or Thought, that the Boy's Mother 
Bills (deſpited 
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{defpiſed; tis like, as illiterate for not ha- 
ving read a Syſtem of Logick and Rhetorick) 
out-does him in it?? 7 
To write and ſpeak correctly, gives a 
Grace, and gains a favourable Attention to 
what one has to ſay: And ſince tis Enghifh 
than an Engl; Gentleman will have con- 
ſtant uſe of, that is the Language he ſhould 
chiefly cultivate, and wherein moſt Care 
ſhould be taken to poliſh and perfect his 
Style. To ſpeak or write' better Latin than 
Engliſh may make a Man be talk'd of, but 
he would find it more to-his Purpoſe to ex- 
preſs himſelf well in his own Tongue that 
he uſes every Moment, than to have the 
vain Commendation: of others for a very 
inſignificant Quality. This I find univer- 
fally neglected, . and no Care taken any- 
where to improve young Men 1n their own 
Language, that they may throughly under- 
ſtand and be Maſters of it. If any one 
among us have a Facility or Purity more 
than ordinary in his Mother Tongue, it is 
owing to Chance, or his Genius, or any 
thing, rather than to his Education or any 
Care of his Teacher. To mind what Eng- 
lI;þ his Pupil ſpeaks or writes, is below the 
Dignity of one bred up amongſt Greet and 
Latin, though he have but little of them 
himſelf. Theſe are the learned Languages 
fit only for learned Men to meddle with and 
teach; Engliſh is the Language of illiterate 
Vulgar: Though yet we ſee the-Polity of 
3 ſome 
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ſome of our Neighbours, hath not thought 
it beneath the publick Care to promote and 
reward I 1 - ow: own Lan- 
guage. Poliſhing and inriching their Tongue 
18 no ſmall Buſineſs amongſt them; it hath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 


there is raiſed amongſt them a great Ambi- 


tion and Emulation of writing correctly: 
And we ſee what they are come to by it, 
and how far they have ſpread one of the 


worſt N poſſibly in this Part of the 
e 


World, if we look upon it as it was in ſome 
few Reigns backwards, whatever it be now. 
The Great Men amongſt the Romans: were 
daily exerciſing : themſelves in their own 
Language; and we find yet upon Record 
the Names of Orators, who taught ſome 
of their Emperors; Latin, though it were 


their Mother Tongue. 928 n 


Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice 
in theirs: All ether Speech was barbarons 
to them but their on, and no foreign Lan- 
guage appears to have been ſtudied or valued 
amongſt that learned and acute People; 
tho it be paſt doubt that — borrowed 
their Learning and Philoſophy from abroad. 
I am not here ſpeaking againſt Greek and 
Latin; I think they ougbt to be ſtudied, 
and: the Latin at leaſt underſtood well by 
every Gentleman. But whatever foreign 
Languages a young Man meddles with (and 
the more he knows the better) that which 
he ſhould critically ftudy, and labour to 


get 
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get a Facility, Clearneſs and Elegancy to 
expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and 
to this Purpoſe he ſhould daily be exercisd 
FS. 190. Natural Philoſophy, as a 
ſpeculative Science, I imagine we 77 
have none, and perhaps I may phy. 1 ; 
think I have Reaſon to ſay we nen 
ver ſhall be able to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contriv'd by; a 
Wiſdom, and operate by Ways too far fur+ 
paſſing our Faculties to diſcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able to 
reduce them into a. Science. Natural Philo- 
ſophy being the Knowledge, of the Principles, 
Properties and, Operations of Things as they 
are in themſelyes, I imagine there are Two 
Parts of it, one comprehending Spirits' with 
their Nature and Qualities, and the other 
Bodies. The Firſt. of theſe is uſually referr'd 
to Metaphyſicłs: But under what Title foever 
the Conſideration of Spirits comes, I think 
it ought. to go before the Study of Matter 
and Body, not as a Science that can be 
methocliz d into a Syſtem, and treated of 
upon Principles of Knowledge; but as an 
Enlargement of our Minds towards a truer 
and fuller Comprehenſion of the : intellectual 
World, to which we are led both by; Rea- 
ſon and Revelation. And ſince the cleareſt 
and largeſt Diſcoveries we have of other 
Spirits, beſides God and our own Souls, is 
imparted to us from *** by Revelation, 


- . 
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I think the Information that at leaſt young 
People ſnould have of them, ſhould be ta“ 
ken from that Revelation. To this Pur- 
poſe, I conclude, it would be well, if there 
were made a good Hiſtory of the Bible, for 
young People to read; wherein if every 
Thing that is fit to be put into it were laid 
down an ãts due Order of Time, and ſeveral 
Things omitted which are ſuited only to 
riper Age, that Confuſion which 1s uſually 
produced by promiſcuous reading of the 
deripture, as it lies now bound up in our 
Bibles, would be avoided. And alſo this 
other Good obtained, that by reading of it 
conſtantly there would be inſtilled into the | | 
Minds of Children a Notion and Belief of | 


Spirits, they having ſo much to do in all 
the Tranſactions of that Hiſtory, which wall | 
be a good Preparation to the Study of Bo- | 
dies, For without the Notion and Allow- 
ance of Spirit, our Philoſophy will be lame 
and defective in one main Part of it, when 
it leaves out the Contemplation of the moſt f 
excellent and powerful Part of the Creation. 7 
C 191. Of this Hiſory of the Bible I think | 
too it would be well, if there were a ſhort F 
and plam Epitome made containing the 
chief and moſt material Heads, for Chil- 8 
dren to be Converſant in as ſoon as they can II 


read. This thought it will lead them early 8 
into ſome Notion of Spirits, yet is not con- || : 
trary to what I ſaid above, That I would | 7 
not have Children troubled whilſt young; : 


1 wit h 
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with Notions of Spirits whereby my Meaning 
was, That I think it inconvenient that their 
yet tender Minds ſhould receive early Im- 
preſſions of Goblins, Spectres, and Apparitions, 
wherewith their Maids, and thoſe about 
them, are apt to fright them into a Compli- 
ance with their Orders, which often proves 
a great Inconvenience to them all their 


Lives after, by ſubjecting their Minds to 


Frights, fearful Apprehenſions; Weakneſs, 
ind Superſtition; which when coming 
abroad into the World and Converſation, 
they grow weary and aſham'd of, it not ſel- 
dom happens, that to make, as they think, 


a through Cure, and eaſe themſelves of a 


Load which has fate ſo heavy on them, they 
throw away the Thoughts of all Spirits to- 
gether, and ſo run into the other but worſe 
Extream. 

“. 192. The Reaſon why I would have 
this premiſed to the Study of Bodies, and the 
Doctrine of the Scriptures well imbibed, be- 
fore young Men be entered in Natural Phi- 
loſophy, is, becauſe Matter, being a Thing 
that all our Senſes are conſtantly converſant 
with, it is ſo apt to poſſeſs the Mind, and 
exclude all other Beings, but Matter, that 
prejudice, grounded on ſuch Principles, of- 
ten leaves no Room for the Admittance ef 
Spirits, or the allowing any. ſuch Thing as 
immaterial Beings in rerum natura; when yet 
it is evident, that by mere Matter and Mo- 


tion, none of the great Phænomena of Natur. 
2 can 
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can be reſolved, to-inſtance-but in that com- 
mon one of Gravity, which I think impoſſi; 
ble to be explained by any natural Operation 
of Matter, or any other Law, of Motion, 
but the poſitive Will of a ſuperior Being ſo 
ordering it. And therefore ſince the Deluge 
cannot be well explained without admitting 
ſomething out of the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
| ture, I propoſe it to be conſidered whether 
God's altering the Center of Gravity in the 
Earth for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as 
Gravity it ſelf, which perhaps a little Varia- 
tion of Cauſes unknown to us would pro- 
duce) will not more eaſily account for Noah's 
Flood than any Hhpotbefis yet made uſe of to 
ſolve it. I hear the great Objection to this 
3s, that it would produce but a partial De- 
luge. But the Alteration of the Center of 
Gravity once allow'd, tis no hard Matter 
to conceive that the Divine Power might 
make the Center of Gravity, plac'd at a due 
"Diſtance from the Center of the Earth, move 
round it in a convenient Space of Time, 
| whereby the Flood would become univerſal, 
and as I think, anſwer all the Phamoinena 
of the Deluge as deliver'd by Mo/es, at an 
eaſier Rate than thoſe, many hard Suppoſi- 
tions that are made uſe of to explain it. But 
this is not a Place for that Argunient, which 
is here only mentioned by the by, to thew 
the Neceliity of having Rechter le me- 


thing beyond bare Matter and its Motion in 
the Explicat'on of Nature, to which the 
8 EM Nouons 
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Notions of Spirits and their Power, as deli- 


ver d in the Bible, where ſo much is attribu- 


ted to their Operation, may be a fit Prepa- 
rative, reſerving to a fitter Opportunity a 


fuller Explication of this Hypotheſis, and the 
Application” of it to all the Parts of the De- 
luge, and any Difficulties can be ſuppoſed 
in the Hiſtory, of the Flood, as recorded in 
the Scripture. A 
$ 193. But to return to the Study of Na. 
tural Philoſophy, Though the World be full 
of Syſtems of it, yet I cannot ſay, I know / 
any one which can be taught a young 
Man as a Science, wherein he may be fure 
to find Truth and Certainty, which is what 
all Sciences give an Expectation of. I do 
hence conclude that none of them are to be 
read; it is neceſſary for a Gentleman, in 
this learned Age, to look into ſome of them 
to fit himſelf for Converſation: But whe- 
ther that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is moſt in Faſhion, 
or it be thought fit to give him a ſhort 
View of that and ſeveral other alſo, I 
F think the Syſtems of Natural Philoſophy 
that have obtained in this Part of the World, 
are to be read more to know the Hypothzſes, 
and to underſtand the Terms and Ways of 
talking of the ſeveral Seas, than with hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenſive, ſcięntifi- 
cal and ſatisfactory Knowledge of the works 
of Nature: Only this may be ſaid, that the 
modern Corpnſcularians talk, in moſt Things, 
4 2 more: 


more intelligibly than the Peripateticks, who 
poſſeſſed the Schools immediately before 
them. He that would look farther back, 
and acquaint himſelf with the ſeveral Opi- 
nions of the Ancients, may conſult Dr. 
Cudworth's Intellectual Syem, wherein that 
very learned Author hath with ſuch Accu- 
rateneſs and judgment collected and ex- 
plained the Opinions of the Greek Philoſo- 
Phers, that what Principles they built on, 
and what were the chief Hypotheſes, that di- 
vided them, is better to be ſeen in him, 
than any where elſe that I know. But I 
would not deterr any one from the Study 
of Nature, becauſe all the Knowledge we 
have, or poſſible can have of it, cannot be 
brought into a Science. There are very many 
Things in it, that are convenient and ne- 
ceſſar/ to be known to a Gentleman: And 
a great many other, that will abundantly 
reward the Pains of the Curious with De- 
light and Advantage. But theſe, I think, 
are rather to be found amongſt ſuch Writers, 
as have employ'd themſelves in making ra- 
tional Experiments and Obſervations, than 
in ſtarting barely ſpeculative Syſtems. Such 
Writings therefore, as many of Mr. Boyle's 
are, with others, that have writ of Huſbandry, 
Planting, Gardening, and the like, may be fit 
for a Gentleman, when he has a little ac- 
quainted himſelf with ſome of the Syſtems 
of the Natural Philoſophy in Faſhion, 


Sd. 194. 
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- $. 194. Though the Syſtems of Phyſichs,, 
that I have met with, afford little encon- 
ragement to look for Certainty or Science 
in any Treatiſe, which ſhall pretend to give 
us a body of Natural Phyloſophy from the 
firſt Principles of Bodies in general, yet the 

incomparable Mr. Newton, has ſhewn, how 

far Mathematicks, applied to ſome Parts of 
Nature, may, upon Principles that Matter 
of Fact quſtifie, carry us in the Knowledge 
of ſome, as L may ſo call them, particular 
Provinces of the Incomprehenſible Univerſe. 
And if others could give us ſo good and 
clear an Account of other parts of Nature, 
as he has of this our Planetary World, and 
the moſt conſiderable Phenomena obſervable 
in it, in his admirable Book, Philoſophie: 
unturalis principia Mathematica, we might in 
tune hope to be furniſhed with more true 
and certain Knowledge im ſeveral Parts of. 
this ſtupendious Machin, than hitherto we- 
could have expected. And though there 
are very few, that have Mathematicks- 
enough to underſtand: his Demonſtrations, 
pet the moſt accurate Mathematicians; who 

ave examin'd them, allowing them to be 
ſuch, his Book will deſerve to be read, and 
give no ſmall light and pleaſure to thoſe, 
who, willing to underſtand the Motions, 
Properties, and Operations of the great mal- 
ſes of Matter, in this our Solar Syſtem, will 
but carefully mind his Concluſions, which 
may be depended on as Propoſitions well 


proved.. N. 4 5. 195, | 
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oO F. 195. This is, in ſhort, what I 
lee. have thought 1 young 
> thought concerning a youn 
Gentleman's Studies; wherein it will Fl 
bly be wondred, that I ſhould omit Gerl, 
Are mt the Grecians is to be found, 
the Original as it were, and Foundation of 
all that Learning, which we have in this 
part of the World I grant it fo; and will 
add, That no Man can paſs for a Scholar, 
that is ignorant of the Greek Tongue. 
But T am not here cofiſidering of the Edu- 
cation of a profeſs d Scholar, but of a Gentle - 
man, to whom Latin and French, as the World 
now goes, is by every one acknowledged to be 
neceffary.when he comes to be a Man, if he 
has a mind to carry his Studies farther, and 
lock into the Greek Learning, he will then 
eaſily get that Tongue himſelf: And if he has 
not that Inclination, his learning of it un- 
der a Tutor will be but loft Labour, and 
much of his Time and Pains ſpent in that, 
which will be neglected and thrown away, 
as ſoon as he is at Liberty. For how many 
are there of an hundred, even amongſt Scho- 
hrs themſelves, who" retain the Greek they 
carried from School; or ever improve it to 
a familiar reading, and perfect underſtand- 
ing of Greek Authors? oy 
To conclude this Part, which concerns a 
'pung ' Gentleman's Studies, his Tutors 
Mould remember, that his Buſineſs is not 
ſo much to teach him all that is knowable, 
as to faiſe in kim a love and eſteem of 
4 Knowledge; 


— 
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Knowledge; and to put him in the right 
way of knowing and improving himſelf, . 
when he has a mind to it. | 
The Thoughts of a Judicious Author on, 
the ſubject of Languages, I ſhall here give 
the Reader, as near as I can, in his own 
way of expreſſing them. He ſays, One 
can ſcarce burden Children too 
much with the knowledge of lan- La 
© guages. They are uſeful to Men 2 i 
© of all Conditions, and they equal- 3 
ly open them the entrance, either 5. N. 
to the moſt profound or the more 662. 
geaſy and entertaining Parts of 
Learning. If this irkſome Study be put 
© off to a little more advanced Age, Yoing- 
men either have not reſolution enough to: 
apply to it out of choice; or ſteadineſs to 
carry it on. And if any one has the gift 
© of perſeverance, it is not without the in- 
convenience of ſpending that time upon 
Languages, which is deſtined to other uſes. 
And he confines to the Study of Words 
that Age of his Life that is above it, and. 
© requires things; at leaſt it is the loſing 
the beſt and beautifulleſt ſeaſon of ones life. 
This large Foundation of Languages can- 
not be well laid but when every thing 
© makes an eaſy and deep impreſſion on the 
© Mind; when the Memory 1s freſh, ready, 
© and tenacions; when the Head and: 
© Heart are as yet free from Cares, Paſhons,, 
and Deſigns; and thoſe on whom the Child 
”: N 5 depends. 
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depends have Authority enough to keep him 
© cloſe to a long continued Application. I am 
* perſwaded that the ſmall number of truly 
* Learned, and the multitude of ſuperficial 
* Pretenders, is owing to the neglect of this. 

I think every body will agree with this 
obſerving Gentleman, that Languages are 
the proper ſtudy of our firſt Years, But 
tis to be conſidered by the Parents and Tu- 
tors, what Tongues tis fit the Child ſhould 
learn. For it muſt be confeſſed, that it is 

fruitleſs Pains, and loſs of Time-to learn a 
Language which in the courſe of Life that 
he is deſigned to, he is never like to make uſe 
of, or which one may gueſs by his Temper he 
will wholly negle& and loſe again, as ſoon as 
an approach to Manhood, ſetting him free from 
a Governour, ſhall put him into the hands of 
His own Inclination, which is not likely to 
allot any of his time to the cultivating the 
learned Tongues; or diſpoſe him to mind 
any other Language, but what daily uſe, or 
ſome particular neceſſity ſhall force upon him. 
But yet for the ſake of thoſe who are de- 
ſigned to be Scholars, I will add what the 
{ame Author ſubjoyns to make good his fore- 
going remark. It will deſerve to be conſidered 
by all who deſire to be truly Learned, and 
therefore may be a fit rule for Tutors to 


inculcate, and leave with their Pupils to 
guide their future Studies. 


Ihe Study, ſays be, of the Original text 
* can never be ſufficiently recommended. 


« Tis 
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© *Tis the ſhorteſt, ſureſt and moſt agreeable 
way to all ſorts of Learning. Draw from 
the ſpring head, and take not things at ſe- 
ſecond hand. Let the Writings of the great 
* Maſters be never laid afide, dwell upon 
them, ſettle them in your Mind, and cite 
them upon occaſion; and make it your 
* Buſineſs throughly to underſtand them in 
* their full Extent; and all their Circumſtan- 
ces: Acquaint your ſelf fully with the 
principles of Original Authors; bring 
"them to a conſiſtency, and then do yew? 
© your ſelf make your deductions. In this 
© ſtate were the firſt Commentators, and do 
not you reſt till you bring your ſelf to the 
© ſame. Content not your ſelf. with thoſe 
© borrowed lights, nor guide your ſelf by 
© their views, but where your own fails you, 
and leaves you in the dark. Their Ex- 
plications are not yours; and will give 
you the ſlip.. On the contrary, your oun 
* Obſervations are the product of your own- 
Mind, where they will abide, and be rea- 
dy at hand upon all occaſions in Converſe, 
Confultation and Diſpute. Loſe. not the 
* pleaſure it is to ſee that you were not 
© ftop'd' in your reading, but by difficulties 
© that are invincible z where the Commen- 
tators and Scholiaſts themſelves are at a 
* ſtand, and have nothing to ſay. Thoſe 
© copious Expoſitors of other places, who 
© with a vain and pompous over-flow of 
Learning powder'd out on paſſages pans 


r Moo ds 
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and eaſie in themſelves are very free of 
4 their Words and Pains where there is no 
need. Oonvince your ſelf fully by this 
© ordering your Studies that 'tis nothing but 
Mens lazineſs which hath encouraged pe- 
« dantry to cram rather than enrich Libra- 
« Ties, and to bury good Authors under 
c heaps of Notes and Commentaries, and 
you will perceive that floath herein hath. 
_ aQed againſt its ſelf and its own intereſt, 
by multiplying reading, and enquiries, 
and encreaſing the pains it endeavour'd to 
avoid. 8 6 . 
This, tho' it may ſeem to concern 
er none but direct Scholass is of ſo great 
moment for the right ordering of their Educa- 
tion and Studies, that T hope I ſhall not be 
blamed for inſerting of it here, eſpecially if 
it be conſidered that it may be of uſe to 
Gentlemen too, when at any time they have 
à mind to go deeper than the ſurface, and 
| get to themfelves a ſolid ſatisfactory and 
maſterly infight in any part of Learning. 
Order and Conſtancy are ſaid to make 
the great difference between one Man and 
another: "This, I am fare, nothing fo much 
Clears a Learner's Way, helps hun ſo much 
on im it, and makes him go ſo eaſie and fo 
far in any Enquiry, às a goed Method in 
all the application of his Thoughts ; ſhew 
him wherein it lies, and the advantages of it; 
acquaint him with the ſeveral ſorts of it, ei- 
ther from General to Particulars, or from 
Particulars 


. 


* 
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Particulars to what is more General; exerciſe 


him in both of them; and make him ſee, 
in what caſes each different Method is moſt 


proper, and to what ends it beſt ſerves. 


In Hiſtory the Order of Time ſhould 2047 


vern, in Philoſophical Enquires that of Na- 


ture, which in all Progreſſion is to go from 
the place one is then in, to that which joyns 


and lies next to it; and ſo it is in the Mind, 


from the knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of 


already, to that which lies next, and is co- 
herent to it, and ſo on to what it aims at, by 
the ſimpleſt and moſt uncompounded parts 
it can divide the Matter into. To this pur- 
poſe, it will be of great uſe to his Pupil to 
accuſtom him to Diſtinguiſh well, that is, to 
have diſtin& Notions, where- ever the Mind 
can find any real difference, but as care- 
fully to avoid diſtinctions in terms, where 


he has not diſtinct and different clear Idea's. 
F. 196. Beſides what 1s to be had from 
Study and Books, there are other Accompliſh-: 


ments neceſſary for a Gentleman, to be got 
by exerciſe, and to which time is to be al- 
wh and for which Maſters muſt be 
ad. 1 
Dancing being that which gives 
grace full Motions all the life, and a- Dau- 
bove all things, Manlineſs and a cings) 7 
becoming Condfidence to young 
2hildren, I think it cannot be learn'd to 
early, after they are once of an Age and 
Strength capable of it. But. you mult be 


ſure 


* —— 3 
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to-have a good Maſter, that knows, and can 
teach, what is graceful and becoming, and 
what gives a freedom and eafineſs to all the 
Motions of the Body. One that teaches not 
this, is worſe than none at all, Natural Un- 
faſhionableneſs being much better, than apiſh 
affected Poſtures; and I think it much more 
paſſable to put off the Hat, and make a 
Leg, like an honeft Country Gentleman, 
than like an ill faſhioned Dancing-Maſter. 
For as for the jigging part and the Figures 
of Dancing, I count that little, or nothing, 
farther, than as it tends to pei fect graceful 
Carriage. + ent a 
= $ 197. Muſick is thought to have 
Mnfick, ſome affinity with Dancing, and a 
' © good Hand, upon ſome Inſtruments, 
is by many People mightily valued. But 
it waſtes ſo much of a young Man's time 
to gain but a moderate Skill in it; and en- 
gages often in ſuch odd Company, that ma- 
ny think it much better ſpared: And I have 
amongſt Men of Parts and Buſineſs, ſo ſel- 
dom heard any one commended, or eſteemed 
for having an Excellency in Muſic, that 
amongſt all thoſe things, that ever came in- 
to the Liſt of Accompliſhments, I think 
may give it the laſt place. Our thort Lives 
will not ſerve us for the attainment of all 
things; nor can our Minds be always intent 
on ſomething to be learn'd. The weakneſs 
of our Conſtitutions, both of Mind and Body, 
requires: that we ſhould be often unbent . 
e 
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And he, that will make a good uſe of any 
part of his Life, muſt allow a large Portion 
of it to Recreation. At leaſt, this muſt 
not be denied to young People, unleſs 
whilſt you, with too much haſte, make 
them old, you have the diſpleaſure to ſet 
them in their Graves, or a ſecond; Child- 
hood, ſooner than you could with, And 
therefore, I think, that the Tune and Pains 
allotted to ſerious Improvements, ſhould 
be employ'd about things of moſt uſe 
and conſequence, and that too in the Me- 
thods the moſt eaſie and ſhort, that could 
be at any rate obtained: And perhaps, as I 
have aboveſaid, it would be none of the 
leaſt Secrets of Education, to make the Ex- 
erciſes in the Body and Mind, the Recrea- 
tion one to another. I doubt not but that 
ſomething might be done in it, by a pru- 
dent Man, that would well conſider the 
Temper and Inclination of his Pupil. For 
he that is weared either with Study or 
Dancing, does not deſire preſently to go to 
ſleep; but to do ſomething elſe, which may 
divert and delight him. But this muſt be 
always remembred, that nothing can come 
into the account of Recreation, that 1s not 
done with delight. 2 

. 198. Fencing and Riding the Great Horſe, 
are look d upon as ſo neceſſary parts of 
Breeding, that it would be thought a great 
omiſſion to negle& them: The latter of the 
two being for the moſt Part to be learn'd 


only 
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only in great Towns, is one of the beſt Ex- 
erciſes for Health, which is to be had in 
thoſe. Places of Eaſe and Luxury: And 
upon that account, makes a fit Part of a 
young Gentleman's Employment during 
is abode there. And as far as it conduces 
to give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 
Horſe-back, and to make him able to teach 
his Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, and to 
reſt on his Hanches, is of uſe to 'a Gentle- 
man both in Peace and War. But whether 
it be of moment enough to be made a Buſineſs 
of, and deſerve to take up more of his time, 
than ſhould barely for his Health be em- 
ployed at due intervals in ſome ſuch vi- 
gorous Exerciſe, I ſhall Teave to the Diſcre- 
tion of Parents and | Tutors, who will do 
well to remember, in all the Parts of Edu- 
cation is to be beſtowed on that, which is 
kke to be of greateſt conſequence, and fre- 
quenteſt uſe, in the ordinary courſe and oc- 
currences of that Life, the young Man is 
rr 
S. 199. As for Fencng, it ſeems: 
Fenc ing. to me a good Exerciſe for Health, 
but dangerous to the Life. The 
confidence of their Skill being apt to engage 
in Quarrels, thoſe that think they have 
learn d to uſe their Swords. This Prefump- 
tion makes them often more touchy than 
needs, on Point of Honour, and ſight or 
no provocations. Young Men in their 
warm Blood are forward to think, they 
NA have 
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woe in vain learned to Fence, if they never 
ew. their Skill and Courage in a Duel: 
and they ſeem! tg have Reaſon. Bit how 
many {ad Tragedies that "Reaſon has been 
che Occaſſon of, the Tears of maty a Mo- 
ther can witnefs.  A'Man that cannot Fence, 
will be more careful to keep out of Bullies 
and Gameſters Company, and will not be 
half fo. apt to ſtand upon Punctilio's, nor 
to give Affronts, or ' fiercely juſtifie them. 
when given, which is that Which uſually: 
males the Ouäarrel. And wien a Man is 
in the Field, a moderate Skill in Fencing 
rather expoſes him to the Sword of his En- 
emy, than ſecures him from it. And cer- 
tainly a Man of Courage who cannot fence 
at all, and therefore will put all upon one 
thruſt, and not . ſtand. parrying, has the 
odds againſt a moderate Fencer, efpecially 
if he has Skill in Vreſtling. And therefore, 
if any Proviſion be, to be made againſt 
ſuch Accidents, and a Man be to prepare. 
his Son for Duels, I had much rather mine 
mould be a good Wreftler, than an ordina- 
ry Fencer, which is the moſt a Gentleman 
can attain to in it, unleſs. he will be con- 
ftantly in the Fencing-School, and every 
Day exerciſing. But ſince Fencing, and 
Riding the Great Horſe, are ſo generally 
looked upon as necefſary Qualifications in 
the breeding of a Gentleman, it will be 
hard wholly to deny any one of that 
rank theſe Marks of Diſtinction. I _ 
| ea 


\ 


* 


gave it therefore to the Father, to conſi- 
ler, how far the Temper. of his Son, and: 
the Station he is like to be in, will allow, 
or encourage him to comply with Faſhions, 
Which having very little to do with civil 
Life, were formerly unknown to the moſt 
Warlike Nations, and ſeem to have added 
little of Force, or Courage to thoſe, who 
have received them, unleſs we will think 
Martial Skill or Proweſs, have been impro- 
ved by Duelling, with which Fencing came 
into, and with which, I preſume it will go 
gnt-or the Werd. 


1 


©" S. 200. Theſe are my preſent Thoughts 
concerning Learning and fps, 
The great Buſineſs of all is Fertue and 


[ 


2 Nothin mon cb /. fu Piandentia.. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his Incli- 
nations, and ſubmit his Appetite to Reaſon. 
This being obtained, and by conſtant Pra- 
ctice ſettled into Habit, the hardeſt part of 
the Taſk is over. To bring a young Man 
to this, I know nothing which ſo much 
contributes, as the love of Praiſe and Com- 
mendation, which ſhould therefore be in- 
ſtilled into him by all Arts imaginable. 
Make his Mind as ſenſible of Credit and 
Shame as may be: And when you have 
done that, you have put a Principle into 
him, which will. influence his Aden 
| WACN: 
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when you are. not by, to which the fear of 
a little ſmart of a Rod is not comparable, 
and which will be the proper Stock, where- 
on afterwards. to graft. the true Principles 
of Morality and Religion 
FS. 201. I have one Thing more 
to add, which as ſoon as I menti- Trade. 
on, I ſhall run the Danger of being 
ſuſpected to have forgot what I am about, 
and what I have above written concern- 
ing Education, all tending towards a Gen- 
tleman's Calling, with which a Trade 
ſeems wholly inconſiſtent. And yet, I 
cannot forbear to fay, I would have him 
learn a Trade, a Manual Trade; nay two or 
three, but one more particularly. 5 
$. 202. The buſy Inclination of Chil- 
dren, being always to be directed to ſome 
thing, that may be uſeful to them, the Ad- 
vantages propos d, from what they are ſet 
about may be conſidered of two Kinds; . 
Where the Skill it ſelf, that is got by exer- 
ciſe, is worth the having. Thus Skill not 
only in Languages, and learned Sciences, 
but in Painting, Turning, Gardening, Tem- 
pering, and Working in Iron, and all other 
uſeful Arts is worth the having. 2. Where 
the Exerciſe it ſelf, without any Conſidera- 
tion, is neceſſary, or .uſeful for Health. 
Knowledge in ſome things is ſo neceſſary 
to be got by Children, whilſt they are 
young, that ſome part of their time is to be 
allotted to their improvement in them, 


- though 
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though thoſe Imployments contribute no- 
thing at all to their Health: Such are 
Reading, and Writing, and all other ſeden- 
tary Studies, for the cultivating of the Mind, 
which unavoidably take up a great part 
of Gentlemens time, quite from their Cra- 
dles. Other Mannal Arts, which are both 
got, and exerciſed” by Labour, do many of 
them; by that Exerciſe, not 'only increaſe 
our Dexterity and Skill, but contribute tq our 
Health too; eſpecially, ſuch äs employ us 
in the open Air. In cee. then, Health and 
Improvement may be joyn'd together, and 
of theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be choſen, to 
de made the Recreations of one, whoſe 
chief buſineſs is with Books and Study. In 
this Choice, the Age and Inclination of the 
Perſon is to be conſidered, and Conſtraint 
always to be avoided in bringing him to it. 
For Command and Force may often create, 
but can never cure an Averſion: And 
whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
ſion, he will leave as ſoon as he can, and 
be little profited, and leſs recreated. by, 
whilſt he is at it. 
8. 203. That which of all others 
Pain- would pleaſe me beſt, would be a 
ting. Painter, were there not an Argu- 
maaent or two. againſt it not eaſie to 
be: anſwered. Firſt, ill Painting is one of 
the worſt things in the World; and to at- 
tain a-tolerable degree of Skill in it, requires 
too much of a Man's Time. If he has a — 
— 46ORH tura 
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tural Inclination to, it, it will endanger the 
Neglect of all other more uſeful Studies, 
to give Way to that; and if he have no In- 
clination .to it, all the Time, Pains, and 
Money ſhall: be ,employ'd in it, will be 
thrown away to no purpoſe. Another Reaſon 
why I am not for Painting in a Gentleman, 
is, Becauſe it is a ſedentary Recreation, 
which more employs the Mind than the 
Body: A Gentleman's more ſerious Em- 
ployment I. look. on to be Study; and when 
that demands relaxation and refreſhment, it 
ſhould be in ſome Exerciſe. of the Body, 
which unbends the Thought, and confirms 
the Health and Strength. For theſe two 
5 1 WTO for e li 1 ub 
F. 204. In the next place, for a 6 
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5 one or rather both theſe, viz. 


zardening or Huſbandry in general, and work- 


* 


* 


ing in Wood, as a Carpenter, Jahner, 
. theſe being fl and healthy 7 * 
Recreations for a Man of Study, or Buſt 
neſs. For ſince the Mind endures not to 
be conſtantly employ'd in the fame Thing, 
or way; and ſedentary or ſtudious Men, 
ſhould have ſome Exerciſe, that at the ſame 
time might divert, their Minds, and employ 
their Bodies; I know, none that could do it 
better for a Country, Gentleman, than theſe 
two, the one of them, affording. him Exer- 
ciſe, when the Weather or Seaſon keeps him 
irom the other. Beſides, that by being 
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{kill'd in the one of them, he will be able to 


govern and teach his Gardener; by the 
other, contrive and make a great man 

Things both of delight and uſe: Thoug 

theſe I propoſe not as the chief end of his 
Labours, but as Temptations to it; Diver- 
Non from his other more ſerious Thoughts 
and Employments, by uſeful and healthy 


manual Exerciſe, being what I chiefly aim 


at in it. | | 

F. 205. The great Men among the Anci- 
ents, underſtood very well how to reconcile 
manual Labour with Affairs of State, and 
thought it no leſſening to their Dignity to 
make the one the Recreation to the other. 
That indeed which ſeems moſt generally to 
have employ'd and diverted their ſpare 


Hours was' Agriculture. Gideon amongſt 
the Jews was taken from Thrafhing, as was 
as Cincinnetus amongſt the Romans from the 


Plough, - to Command the Armies of their 
Countries againſt their Enemies, and *tis 
plain their dexterous handling of the Flayl 
or the Plongh, and being good Workmen 
with theſe Tools, did not hinder their Skill 
in Amrs, nor make them leſs able in the 


Arts of War or Government. They were 


great Captains and Stateſmen as well as 
Huſhandmen. Cato major, who had with 
great Reputation born all the great Offices 
of the Commonwealth, has left us an Evi- 
dence under his own Hand, how much he 


was verſed in Country Affairs; and as I 


remember 
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remember, Cyrus thought Gardening ſo little 


beneath the Dignity and: Grandeur of a - 


Throne, that he ſhew'd” Xenopbon a large 
Field of Fruit-Trees all of his own Plant- 
ing. The Records of Antiquity both a- 
mongſt Jews and Gentiles, are full of Inſtan- 
ces of this kind, if it were neceſſary to re- 
commend uſeful Recreations by Examples. 
S. 206, Nor let it be thought that j 
I'miſtake, when J call theſe or the Fegrea- 
like Exerciſes of Manual Arts, Di- ron. 
ver ſions or Recreations - For Recrea- 

tion is not being Idle (as every one may 
obſerve) but eaſing the wearied part by 
change of Buſineſs: And he that thinks Di- 
verſion may not lie in hard and painful La- 
bour, forgets the early riſing, hard riding, 
heat, cold and hunger of Huntſmen, which 
is yet known to be the conſtant Recreation 
of Men of the greateſt Condition. Delving, 
Planting, Inoculat ing, or any the like profita- 


ble Employments, would be no leſs a Diver- 


ſion, than any of the idle Sports in faſhion, 
if Men could but be brought to delight in 
them, which Cuſtom and {kill in a Trade 
will quickly bring any one to do. And I 
doubt not, but there are to be found thoſe, 


who being frequently call'd to Cards, or any 


other Play, by thoſe they could not Refute 
have been more tired with theſe Recreations, 
than with any the moſt ſerrons Employment 
of Life, though the Play has been ſuch, as 
have naturally had no averſion to, and To 

which 


\ 
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which they could willingly | ſometimes di- 
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wert themſelves. 7 11702! F 2''y Hint = 
„d. 20). Play; wherein Perſans of Condi- 


tion, eſpecially Ladies, waſt ſo much of their 


when. it is over, and it no way profits either 
Body or Mind: As to their Eſtates, if it 
Krike ſo deep as to concern them, it is a 
Trade, then, and not a: Recreation, wherein 
few, that have any thing elſe to live on, 
thrive: And at beſt, a thriving Gameſter 
has but a poor Trade on't, who fills his 
Pockets at the price of his Reputation. 

Kecreation belongs not to People, who 


Are Strangers to Buſineſs, and are not wa- 


ſted and wearied with the Employment of 
their Calling. The Skill ſhould be, ſo to 
order their time of Recreation, that it may 
relax and refreſh the part, that has been 
exerciſed, and is tired, and yet do ſome- 
thing, which beſides the preſent Delight and 
Eaſe, may produce, what will afterwards 
be profitable It has been nothing but the 
Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs and Riches, 
that has brought unprofitable and dangerous 
Faftimes (as they are call'd) into ES 
| b an 
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and perſwaded People into a belief, that 


the learning or putting their Hands to an 
thing, that was uſeful” could not be a D. 


ver ſiou fit for a Gentleman. This has been 


that, which has given Cards, Dice, and Drink- 
king, ſo much Credit in the World: And 
a great many throw away their ſpare Hours 
in them, we” the prevalency of Cuſtom, 
and want of ſome better Employment to 
fill up the Vacancy of Leiſure, more than 
from Hong: delight is to be found in 
them: They cannot bear the dead weight 
of unemploy'd time lying upon their hands, 
nor the uneaſineſs it is to do nothing at 
all: And having never learn d any lauda- 
ble manual Art wherewith to divert them- 
ſelves, they have recourſe to thoſe fooliſh, 
or ill ways in uſe, to help off their Time, 
which a rational Man, till corrupted by 
Cuſtom, could find very little pleaſure in. 

$ 208. I ſay not this, that I would ne- 
ver have a young Gentleman accommodate 
himſelf to the innocent Diverſſans in faſhion, 
amongſt thoſe of his Age and Condition, 
I am fo far from having him auſtere and 
moroſe to that degree, that I would per- 
ſwade him to more than e Complai- 
ſance for all the Gaities and Diverſions of 
thoſe he: converſes with, and be averſe or 
teſty in nothing they ſhould deſire of him, 
that might become a Gentleman and an 
honeſt Man. Though as to Cards and Dice, 
I think the ſafeſt _ beſt way is never to 


learn 
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learn any Play u LA en pan e be 


tou and fox 9 9 2 
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of joual 1 Ge, auf all faſhionable 
ecomng Recreations; I ſay, a young Man 


Walkers of uh cha 


Wk have Kine gg 2 from his ferious and 
e els, to dearn al any 
rage is Want of application, 


of deifre, that Men are 
10 gas i, — War thangpes, and an 
Hour 1 in a Dee canſtantl f employꝭd in 
{ach a way of Divexſon, will carry a Man, 
in a ſhort time, a great deal further, than he 
A ay A Which if it were pf no other 


20 langerous Pal imes out.of fF alhion, and 


there was no need af them would 
dere to be 'encounaped, If Men from 
their V quth were weaned from that ſquntring 

+ a6 EE ſome out of Cuſtom, let 
on of t 10 Lives rum uſeleſy away; 
bee ulinels de Racree they 

d time pong, te acquire dexterity 

dar till in hundreds ings; which, though 
remote from their proper Callings, would — 
at all in rfere with them. And therefore, I 
think, for thi ere as other Reaſons be. 
fore. 11 3% 4 lazy, liſtleſs Humour, 
that idlely Dreams away the Days, is of all 
others the leaſt to be indulged, or permit- 
ted in young People. It is the proper ſtate 
Nen one Sick, aud out ol. order in his Health, 


and 
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and is tolerable in no Body elſe of what 
Age or Condſtion ſoe ver.. | 
F. 269. To the Arts above. mentioned, 
may be added Ferfumiug, Farmſhing, Graving,, \ 
and ſeveral ſorts of working in Iron, Braſs, 
and Silver; And if as it happens to moſt! 
young Gentlemen, that a conſiderable part 
of his Time be ſpent in a great Town, he 
may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious 
Krones, or employ himſelf in grinding and 
poliſhing Optical Glaſſes. Amongſt the great 
variety there is of ingenious amal Arte, 
"twill be impoſſible that no one ſhould be 
found to pleaſe and delight him, unleſs he 
be either idle or debanch'd, which is not to 
be * an a Tight way of Education. 
And ſmee he cannot be always employ'd in 
Study, Reading, and Converfation, there will 
be many an Hour; beſides what his Exer- 
eiſes will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
way, will be ſpent worſe. For, I conclude, 
a young Man will feldom defire to fit per- 
fectly ſtill and ilde; or if he does, tis 2 
fault that ought to be mended. 

F. 210. But if his miſtaken Parents, 
frightned with the diſgraceful Names of 
Mechanich and Trade, ſhall have an averſion 
to any thing of this kind in their Children ; 
yet there is one thing telating to Trade, 
which when they. confider, they will think 
abſ6lately neceffary for their Sons to 
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| Merchants Accompts, though a Sci- 
Mer- ence not likely to help a Gentle- 
, man to get an Eſtate, yet poſſibl 
compts, there is not any thing of more uſe 
and efficacy, to make him preſerve: 
the Eſtate he has. Tis ſeldom obſerved, that 
he who keeps an Account of his Income and 
Expences, and thereby has conſtantly under 
view the courſe of his domeſtick Affairs, 
lets them run to ruine: And I doubt not 
Hut many a Man gets behind-hand, before 
he is aware, or runs further on, when he is 
once in, for want of this Care, or the Skill 
to doit. I would therefore adviſe all Gentle- 
men to learn perfectly Merchants Accompts, 
and not to think it is a Skill, that belongs 
not to them, becauſe it has received its Name, 
and has been chiefly practiſed by Men of 
Traffick. 0 23 
S. 211. When my young Maſter has once 
801 the Skill of keeping Accounts (which is a 
uſineſs of Reaſon more than Arithmetick) 
perhaps it will not be amiſs, that is Father 
from thencefcrth, require him to do it in all 
his Concernments. Not that I would have 
hun ſet down every Pint of Wine, or Play, 
that coſts him Maney ; the general Name 
of Expences will ſerve for ſuch things well 


enough: Nor would I have his Father look 


ſo narrowly into theſe Accounts, as to take 
occaſion from thence to criticize on his Ex- 
pences. He muſt remember that he himſelf 
was once a young Man, and not forget the 
| Thoughts 
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ughits he had tien, nor the Right his 
(ADs 06 Babe the kene andito barg allow 
arite'made for them. If therefore, I would 
habe the young Gentleman oblig d to keep 
an Account, it is not at all to have that 
way a check upon his Expences (for what 
the Father allows him, he ought to let hin 
be fully Maſter of) but only, that he mige 
be brought early into the Cuſtom of doi tg 
it, and that might be made familiar a4" 
habitual to him betimes, which will be {© 
ufeful and neceſſary to be conſtantly practi- 
ſed the whole Courſe of his Life. A Noble 
Fenetian, whoſe Son, wallowed in the Plen- 
ty of his Father's Riches, finding his Son's: 


Th 
Son 


xpences grow very high and extravagant, 


ordered his Caſheer to let him have for the 
future, no more Money, than what he ſhould 
count, when he received it. This one 
Would think no great reſtraint to a young 
Gentleman's Expences, who could free] 

have as much Money, as he would tell. 
But, yet this, to one who was uſed to No- 
thing but the purſuit of his Pleaſures, provd 
a very great Trouble, which at laſt ended 
in this ſober and advantageous Reflection. 
If it be ſo much Pains to me barely to count: 
the Money,. I would ſpend, What Labour 
and Pains did it coſt my Anceſtors, not on- 
Iy to count, but get it? This rational 
Thought, ſuggeſted by this little Pains im- 
pos d upon h1m,wronght ſo effectually upon 
his Mind, that it made him take up, and 
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from that Time forwards, prove a good Hus- 
band. This at leaft every Body muſt allow, 
that nothing is ikelier to keep a Man within 
compaſs, than the having conſtantly before 
his Eyes, the State of his Affairs in a regu- 
lar courſe of Accomt. 
+ d. 212 The laſt part uſually in 
Travel, Education is Travel, which is com- 
monly thought to finiſh the Work 
and compleat the Gentleman. I confeſs 
Travel into Foreign Countries has great Ad- 


_ vantages, but the time uſually choſen to ſend 


young Men abroad, is I think, of all other, 
that which renders them leaſt capable of rea- 
ping thoſe Advantages. Thoſe which are 
propos'd, as to the main of them, may be 
Teduced to theſe Two, firſt Language, ſe- 
<ondly an Improvement in Wiſdom and 
Prudence, by ſeeing Men, and converſing 
with People of Tempers, Cuſtoms, and Ways 
of living, different from one another, and 
eſpecially from thoſe of his Pariſh and Neigh- 
bourhood. But from Sixteen to One and 
twenty, which is the ordinary time of Tra- 
vel, Men are of all their Lives, the leaſt ſui- 
ted to theſe Improvements. The firſt Sea- 
fon to get Foreign Languages, and form the 
Tongue to their true Accents, I ſhould 
think. ſhould be from Seven to Fourteen or 
Sixteen; and then too a Tutor with them 
is uſeful and neceſſary, who may, with thoſe 
Languages, teach them other things. But 
To put them ont of their Parents View at a 


great 
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great Diſtance, under a Governour, when they think 
themſelves too much Men to be governed by others, 
and yet have not Prudence and Experience enough to 
govern themſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them to 

all the greateſt Dangers of their whole Life, when 
they have the leaſt Fence and Guard againſt them? 
Till that boyling boiſterous part of Life comes in, it 
may be hoped, the Tutor may have ſome Authority: 
Neither the ſtubbornneſs of Age, nor the Temptation 
or Examples of others can take him from his Tutor's 
Conduct till Fifteen or Sixteen: But then, when he 
begins to conſort himſelf with Men, and thinks him 
ſelf one; when he comes to reliſh, and pride himſelf 
in manly Vices, and thinks it a ſhame to be any lon- 

ger under the Controul and Conduct of another, what 
can be hoped from even the moſt careful and diſcreet 
Governour, when neither he has Power to compel, 
nor his Pupil a diſpoſition to be perſwaded ; but on 

the contrary, has the advice of warm Blood, and pre- 
vailing Faſhion, to hearken to the Temptations ot his 
Companinns, juſt as Wiſe as himſelf, rather than to 
the Perſwaſions of his Tutor, who is now looked on 
as the Enemy to his Freedom? And when is a Man 
ſo like to miſcarry, as when at the ſame time he is; 
both raw and unruly ? This 3s the Seaſon of all his 
Life, that moſt requires the Eye and Authority of. 
bis Parents, and Friends to govern it. The flexible- 
neſs of the former part of a Man's Age, not yet grown 
up to be headſtrong, makes it more governable and 
ſafe; and in the after-part, Reaſon and Fore- ſight 
begin a little to take place, and mind a Man of his 
Safety and Improvement. The time theieiore I 
ſhould think the fitteſt for a young: Gentleman to be 
ſent abroad, would be, either when ke. is younger, 
under a Tutor, whom he might be the better for; Or 
when he is ſome Years old, without a Governour; 
when he is of Age to govern himſelf, and make Ob- 

ſervations of what he finds in other Countries worthy - 
his Notice, and that might be of uſe to him after his 
return: And when too, being throughly acquainted 
with the Laws and Faſhions, the natural and moral 


Ad vantages 
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Advantages and Defects of hir ou Country, he las” = 

fomething to exchange, with thoſe” abroad; from 

whoſe Converſation'be hoped to reap any Knowledge.” 
$1214. The ordering:of Fravel otherwiſe, is that, 

1: imagine; which makes ſo many young Gentlemen 


cdme Nack ſo little improved by it. And if they do 


bring home with them any Knowledge of the Places 


and People, they have ſeen, it is often an admiration 


of the worſt and vaineſt Practices they met with 
Abroad; retaining a* reliſh and memory of thoſe 
Things wherein their Liberty took its firſt ſwing, 
rather thau of what ſhould make them better and 
wiſer after their return. And indeed how can it be 
otherwiſe, going abroad at the Age they do, under 
the care of another, who is to provide their Necefla- 
ries, and make their Obfervations for them? Thus 
under the Shelter and Pretence of a Governour, think- 
ing thetnſelves excuſed from ſtand ing upon their own. 
Eegs, or being accountable for their own Conduct, 
they very ſeldom troubled themſelves with Encuiries, 
or making uſeful Obſervations of their own. Their 
Thoughts run after Play and Pleaſure, wherein, they 
take it as a lefſening, to be controul'd ; but ſeldom 
trouble themſelves to examine the Deſigns, obſerve 
the Addreſs, and confider the Arts, Tempers, and 
Inelinations of Men, they meet with; that ſo they 
may know how to comfort themſelves towards them. 
Here he that Travels with them, is to ſkreen them; 
get them out when they have run themſelves into 
the Briars; and in all their Miſcarriages be anſwer- 
able for them. 

§. 215. I confeſs, the Knowledge of Men is fo 
great a Skill, that it is not to be expected, a young Man 
Mould preſently be perfect in it. Bit yet his going 
abroad is to little purpoſe, if Travel does not ſome- 
times open his Eyes, make him cautious and wary, 
and accuſtom him to look beyond the out-ſide, and, 
under the inoffenſive Guard of a civil and obliging 
Carriage, keep himſelf free and ſafe in his Converſa- 
tion with Strangers, and all ſorts of People, without 
forfeiting their good Opinion. He that Is ſent out 


to travel at the Age, and with the Thoughts of a 


Mas. 
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Man deſigning to improve himſelf, may get into the 
Converſation and Acquaintance of Perſons of Condi- 
tion where he comes; which tho? a thing of moſt 
advantage to a Gentleman that travels, yet I aſk amongſt 
our young Men, that go abroad under Tutors, what one 
15 there of an hundred, that ever viſits any Perſon of 
Quality? much leſs makes an Acquaintance with ſuch, 
from whoſe Converſation he may learn, what is good 
Breeding in that Country, and what is worth Obſer- 
vation in it, tho' from ſuch Perſons it is, one may 
Jearn more in one Day, than in a Years rambling 
from one Inn to another. Nor indeed is it to be won- 
dred. For Men of Worth and Parts, will not eaſily 
admit the Familiarity of Boys, who yet need the care 
of a Tutor; tho* a young Gentleman and Stranger, 
appearing like a Man, and ſhewing a deſire to inform 
himſelf in the Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, and Govern- 
ment of the Country he is in, will find welcome, 
aſſiſtance and entertainment, amongſt the beſt and moſt 
knowing Perſons, every where, who will be ready to 
receive, encourage, and countenance an ingenious and 
inquifitive Foreigner, 
&. 216, This, how true ſoever it be, will not, I 
fear, alter the Cuſtom, which has caſt the time of 
Travel upon the worſt part of a Man's Life ; but for 
Reaſons not taken from their Improvement. The 
young Lad muſt not be ventured abroad at Eight or 
Ten, for fear what may happen to the tender Child, 
tho' he then runs ten times leſs rifque than at Sixteen 
or Eighteen. Nor muſt he ſlay at home till that dan- 
gerous heady Age be over, becauſe he muſt be back 
again by One and twenty, to marry, and propagate. 
The Father cannot ſtay any longer for the Portion, 
nor the Mother for a new Set of Babies to play with: 
And ſo my young Maſter, whatever comes on't, muſt 
have a Wife look'd out for him, by that time he is 
of Age; tho? it would be no prejudice to his Strength, 
his Parts, or his Iſſue, if it were reſpited for ſome 
time, and he had leave to get, in Years and Know- 
ledge, the ſtart a little of his Children, who are often 
found to tread too near upon the heels of their Fathers, 
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to the no great Satisfaction either of Son or Fathen 
But the young Gentleman being got within view of 
Matrimony, tis time Ip leave him to his Miſtreſs- 
* ©. 6. 217. Tho! Lam now come to a Con- 
__—_ cluſion of what.obyieus;Remarks have ſug- 
Þ ”. - geſted to me concerning Education, I would 
not have it thought that I look on it as a juſt Trea- 
tiſe on this Subject. There are a thouſand other things, 
that may need conſideration; , efpecizlly if one fhoul 
take in the various Tempers, different Inclinations, 
and particular Defaults, that are to be found in Chil- 
_ dren; and preſcribe: proper Remedies. The variety 
Is To great, that it would require a Volume; not would 
that reach it. Each Man's Mind has ſowe peculia- 
-__ FIty, as well as his Face, that diſtinguiſhes-ham from 
all others; and there are poſlibly ſcarce two Children, 
who can be conducted by exactly the ſame Method 
Beſide that I think a Prince, a Nobleman, and an or- 
dinary Gentleman's Son, ſhould have different ways: 
& Breeding, But having had here only ſome general 
les in reference to the main End, and aims in 
Education, and thoſe deſigned for a Gentleman's Son, 
* being then very little, I conſidered only as white 
aper, or Wax, to be moulded and faſnioned as one 
pleaſes ; I have touch'd little more than thoſe Heads, 
Which I judged neceflary for the Breeding of a young 
Zentleman of his Condition in general; and have 
now publifhed theſe my occafional Thoughts with 
this Hope, That tho? this be far from being a com- 
pleat Tieatife on this Subject, or ſuch, as that every 
one may find, what will juſt fit his Child in it, yet 
M may give {ume {mall light to thoſe, whoſe Concern 
Ir their dear little Ones makes them ſo irregularly 
bold, that they dare venture to conſult their own 
Reaſon, in the Education of their Children, rather 


wan wholly to rely upon Old: Cuſom. 
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